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■ ' • , Chapter- 1 - - 

. INTRODUCTION 

The ETS-Head Start Longitudinal Study is addressed to two main 
questions: 1) What are the components of early education that are asso- 
ciated with the cognitive, personal, and social development of disadvantaged 
children^ 2) What are^the environmental background variables tjiat 
rjioderate these associations; more specifically, w/iat are the processes 
underlying these influences? 

The specific age range chosen for study was the developmental span of 
approximately 4 through S^years of age — or from two years pridr to entrance 
■ into the^ first grade through completion of third grade. This period is 
thought to be particularly important because it is a time during which many 
abilities consolidate and the child makes the social transition from 
familiar home surroundings to the world of school, peer, and unfamiliar 
adults. The first data were collected in "^the spring and summer of 19^ on 
y over 1800 children, the majority falling between the ages of three years 
nine months (3-9) and four years eight months (A-8) . All, were scheduled 
to be enrolled ^in first i^rade ia the fall of 1971. Data collection^ on 
» 'these children and their families;, communities, and schools continued through 

/ 

•spring of 197A. * . * 

" Ea^ 1971; 1973; Shipman, 1971; 1972b; , Ward, 7 

1973) described interrelationships among certain cognitive, perceptual, ^ 
affective, and social behaviors of the .ehildren prior to their entry into 
grade school. Por these analyses, mother's education, occupation of head 
of household, and income relative to household size^. were used as gross indexes 
of socioeconomic status. * Thfese indexes, however, inappropriately assume 
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cpnstancies of meaning within and across .groups (cf. Liglit & Smith, 1971), 
and they tell us little about the type of stimulation the child is being ^ 



exposed to in the home environment. Within a given SES level, the range 
of home environments can be so great^-^as to make any generalization about 
SES level and development extremely tenuous (Pavenstedt, "1965^* Tulkin, 1968; 
Zigler, 1968). To better understand the influence of sociocultural deter- 
minantS', efforts have been directed toward more f^.ne-grained analyses using 
indices from the parent interview and mother-child interaction session "data 
gathered in the first year of the study. 

An earlier r^ort on the Year 1 parent interview (Shipman, 1972a) was 
a first step in that direction as it provided 1) a description of inter- 
relationships among certain demographic indices, maternal attitudes,' and 
behaviors reported in the parent interview, and 2) plans f oroobtaining a 
reduced set of 'scores suggested by the results of structural analyses. 
A subsequent report (Shipman, 1973) continued the description of the 
initial sample and delineation of family variables by presenting dat!^ from, 
two structured mother-child teaching situations (Eight-Block Sorting Task 
and Etch-A-Sketch Interaction Task) administered during the first testing 
period. This report also provided a description of the interrelationships 
among these interaction behaviors with maternal attitudes and behaviors 
, reported in the parent interview and their association with the child's 
concurrent performance on a variety of test measures. Also reported^ was 
the extent to which differential results were obtained by age, sex, later 
preschool attendance and social status of the child prior to^any preschool 
experience. Recent analyses by Emmerich (1977) investigated the influence 
of specific maternal behaviors observed during the Eight-Block Sorting 

8 
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Task Interaction session on th3 child's subsequent personal-social behavior 
in preschool. 

The present s.tudy continues "th^ investigation of the interrelationships 

among status, situational, and process variables describing, the child^'s home • 

/ ^ 
environment aAd the , relationship of these variables to the child's' concurrent 

cognitive-perceptual performance by examining interview and test data collected 

when study children were' 8 1/2 to 9 years of age. Given the emphasis in 

' - • • \ 

current research on the role of'' home^ and- school^ influences on children'sV 

academic performance, present analyses focused on performance in basic scl^ool 

skills of reading and math.* For those families seen in both Years 1 and 6, 

the ensuing longitudinal data enabled assessment of the 'stability of socio- 

cultural determinants and the extent of impacir*of early home influences on j 

later school success, plus -developmental trends and those , interrelationships 

that become increasingly ^apparent with measurement in subsequent years. 

As, static group categories are thus ^re;^laced by delineation of those 

behavioral and attitudinal variables reflecting processes which link social ^ 

and cultural environments to the en^ferging capabilities of young children, 

meaningful SES -relationships may .be 'determined . By isolating more exact 

demographic characteristics, we should* be' in a better position to explain why," 

within homes ofysimilar socioeconomic status, so much variation in process is 

found, and why there are so many notable exceptions to thL 'lo ■ ?."atus — low 

achievement" maxim. We recognize, however, that sociali z jc' ^ h is a cumulative 

process (cf. Clausen' 1968) and that the grade-school child is exposed to a 

multiplicity of diverse socialization agents whose iI^^£luence may or may not t^e* 

congruent or complementary. The current study, therefore, is but one ^step in 

ai program of research that'' investigates^ the interactive effects of community, 
*• 

home, and school on the child's; development . 

« 
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Report Organization " . • ^. ^ \ 

The next chapter, Sample Characteristics , provides tables and statistics , 
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'core longitudinal, sample with $corable interview and child. test data in both , 

Years 1 and 6. Included also is a discussion of the .extent to which this . core 
♦ . ' 

•sample <Xiffevs both from the/ initial sample and from the total longitudinal 
sample. Chapter 3, D^ta Collection Procedures , presents a brief «sdis,cussion' 
of how the interview,' interaction, and test data were gathered. In Chapter 4,, 
Description of Selected Variables , a description^of the major variables* investi- 
gated is provided. Chapter 5, Data Analysis Procedures , describes the* various 
processing operations and^^ethods of analysis pertinent to this report. 
Chapter.. 6, Study Families in Year 6 , presents the findings from th^ various 
descriptive and structural analyses of the Year 6 data for the total sample*; 
includiAig comparisons by major tlassif ications (i . e . , the child's sex,^^ace, 
preschool attendance, and geographical location). Chapter 7, . Stability and , 
Change in Family Characteristics , provides a comparison of Year 6 findings ^ 
with Year 1 findings for the longitudinal sample. Particular emphasis is ^ . 
placed on the relationship of the study child's attendance, in Head Start to 
stability and change in both "mean levels and patterns of correlations of 
family ' indices. Chapter 8, Relationship oi Family Characteristics to Children's 
Cognitive-Perceptual Performance , presents relationships for both concurrent 
indices of the family environment and those obtained in Year 1. Chapter 9, 
Summary and Conclusions , summarizes the findings and discusses their impli- 
cations for socioeducatiJnal intervention and future research strategies. 
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Chapter 2 ■ . 
\ ' ' SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 

/ 

* S.^&mple .selection procedures and initial sample characteristics for the 

Longitudinal Study are presented in Project Report' Jl-19 (Shipman, 1971), ^ 

Briefly, in the fall of 1968 four regionally distinct communities were selected 

which (1) had sufficient numbers of children in grade^schSol and In the Head 
> 

St.art program, (2) appeared feasible for longitudinal study given expressed com 
•munity ^nd school c'ooperation and expected mobility rates, and /3) o^fer,ed • 
variation in preschool and primary grade experiences. The study s'ites chosen, 
weie ^Lee County, Alabama; Portland; Oregon; St. Louis, Missouri; and' Trenton-^, 
New Jersey.^ Within these communities, elementary s'^hobl districts with a 
substantial proportion of th"e population eligible for Head Start were, selec<;ed . 
In each school district an attempt was made to test all nonphysically- 
handicapped, English-speaking children who were expect.ed t^ enroll in first 
grade in the fall of 1971 (i.e., children- of. approximately 3 1/2 to 4 1/2 
years of age). » o 

In 1969 mothers were .interviewed and children. tested^ prior to their 
eniroliment in Head ^tart or any ofher presthool program. For this initial 
four-site sample at least partial data were obtained on a total of 1875 
children, with Lee County and .Portland constituting 60% of the sample'. 
Sixty-two percent of ^the sample was black, with boys comprising 53% of the 
*ov^rall sample, 54.5% of the black sample, and 50.5% of the white sample. 
For the three' sites in which children had the opportunity to attend Head 
S£art in the second year of the study (?.969-i970) , 37 .2% .of the sample 

tj ■ 

attended H^ad Start, 11% attended itUtr ureschool. programs , and 51.8% had 
'no known attendance in Head Start- other preschool programs. In Lee County, 
where Head Start was a kindergarten program, Al.7% of the initial sample 



attended Hv^.ad Start, 19.1% attended other preschool programs^ and 39.9% bad- 



no known attendance in Head Starf or other preschool programs. While' racial 
co^mposition of the Head Start saihple varied by site, substantially more blacks 



thah whites attended Head Start; -only 13.3% of the chi'ldren enrolled were 

white. For a variety of reasons, the St^ Louis site was dropped in the third 

year of the stuciy and the 353 children there lost -from further longitudinal . 

study. By the end of the fourth year of the study in June 1972, the longi- .„ 

tucjfinal sample consisted of 1086 children -in three sites. In June of 1974, 

the sixryear longitudinal sample contained 1017 children in three sites. Thus, 

except; for the loss of St. Louia, attrition over six years was limit'ed to 

about one-:third^ of the original sample, with losses distributed equally across 
• V 

'sexes and sit^s, but relatively greater for whites in each., site. The ^ix- 
year, longitudinal sample went from 62% to 72% black across sites. Table 1 
describes this six-year longitudinal sample (i.e., those^ children identified 
in 1969 and ihdividually tested in spring 197'4 in Lee County, Portland and 

Table 1 ' " 

Longitudinal Sample Characteristics: Year 6 . - 

Cyssified by Site ' • 



> 




Sex (%) 






. Race (%) 






Preschool 


(%) 




n 


M 


F 




Black 


White 


Other 


HS 


<■ PS 


No Known 


Lee County 


4.16 


- 56.2 


43 


.8 


'59.5 


40. 3 


0.2 


54.9 


16.7 


28.4 


Portland . 


, 347 


52.7 


;47, 


>3 


74.3 


23.3 


.2.3 

> 


•49.0 


37.8 


''13.3 ■• 


Trenton' 

K 

' r 


• 2SA ' 


■• 50.4' 


49 


.6 


87.8 


. 11% 0 

i 

\ 


1.2 


•39 . 4 


47.6 


13.0 


* 

Total % 


100 


53.6- 


' 46, 


.4^ 


71.6 


n.z 




49.0,- 


31^7 


19.3 



in * ^1017 545 472 '72S , 277 12 ' '498 322 ' " 197 



n<^tit.fi,. \n .itMltlon* during thh^flrbt five wtudy years all children who 
«^^^v« 3 Mitu f tiritut hi'AuMil^ At^d m:l lUa a^e rcquireoenta were]^ added to the 
»ifi»t »*0»prl*«*iJ 4ihort<£*r-t4?rm longitudinal sarcples, 

;rt i c.v t ^ ctfil y I Uuj»t- lUihlrtru I tj'J 1 V lUua 1 1 v tested in a previous study 
Mi .,1 fft J i HviJuiiliy n.*fetiMj .iiul ihiflr tnotlierb^ interviewed; group tests 
. k I t i ^littnini tittrfiNl in irl.iNsr<H»mii witli 50Z or inore study children, 

: . f t .K'tc? KM.? i*iud7 «rlil ] «ir».Mi wt.-re Interviewed in Year 6. The majority 
- I M till:, :,.ti!n.ir of JL'hil^Jreu (litTealter called the total sample for this 
ic-, i! wc»c t i^tt rttvJ thrrr wrrir fillgtitly more malcB (537^) than females, 
M!(. |u I V «M r ha«l 4l(t-nd»rd Start and moBt of tiicue were black (88%); 

i' .'f f!ir tli'iiifr^n who /iitt«ndc*d Mead Start were boyn, Twenty-tliree 
. t fh«rm whitir-) WfcMit to otiter pref>ciK»ol» witii boys atlll out- 

• 1 t f . f-:n hi Tli<" I itltiK quarter, who had not been enrolled In 

iM ,,Mr J r.>tr-> j cd «»l *illithtly mure white (57%) and female (53%) 

. . ■ Mi. 

:.4«.: . a»:fci f ibtrto ( } 1 1 at 5i.implf by t^ex, raiM'j .?ind prcHChool attendance 
jieji ! u 'J fH^i r .M U £>M<. J'<- r<»»nt .iH«'»< banied on the total number of 
. ii ifii:i »sfK«ti li c.hcf; Dthc^r pcir<'<M»t:aj{erii (e.«., percent of the black «ample 
iHi . iit.fi Hi i! '{r:4rf) « i4n iltjrlvtnj Llirdu^h .iddltlon and diviiilon of the 
;M |M * > <^ .ill t f f.io<^i)c ie*b, Ail <'ao ruu^ri » the Mtterii were filmllar, but the 
! ;).»*:c.|j i :<t tt'Mc frotTi ih«' ovtTtill (JiMir r I p M on nhouhl be noted. Lee County, 
I".. ...i^iit^i :,nt whh ^ t'»l.4l of S'/f^ (hlldien, had a Hlj^nl fj 't/int ly lnry^'r 

^11 i.Mfj.iiut ir|M.jf "Vttcii*' ruf^Mri Li» yt-^fu ol eJie hon^.MiKlinal Study. 

ujii 1 - 5anu»ify AMH^bt IWi (child a)?.e J l/ir^-A 1/2); 

uoj / - r.ciUtittiiuri fii Aiiftii^ir l^^/o (i hlld ii^ti 4i 1/2-5 1/2); 

u»i i - ^<:iM »Mrw»** r i*>/u f.i AiiKUd! V) J t ('lit Id aH<* 5 l/2-'6 1/2); 

- NciM*iHii>c# P^n f.i Ati«u«l (cU\li\ 6 1/2-7 1/2); I 

u »i - Sc^pf «Hil>rf P^// <H Aui^Mfiit. l*^/*i (child aK<^ 7 1/2-8 1/2); 

ui:. - ^t;{Hrf«iJM# / J «H Aut?u«it M^/A (chlld « 8 1/2-9 1/2), 



Table 2 

Description of Year 6 Parent Interview Sample 
by Site, Race, Sex, and Preschool Attendance 



Head Start 



Other Preschool 



Black White ' Total Black White Total 



No Known 



Total 



Black 



White Total Black White Total 



Male 153(27) 17(03) 170(30) 
y Female 116(20) 12(02) 128(22) 
Total 269(47) 29(05) 298(52) 



11(02) 75(13) 86(15) 
7(01) 67(12) 74(13) 
18(03) 142(25) 160(28) 



4(*) 48(08) 52(09) 168(29) 140(24) 308(54) 
4(*) . 58(10) 62(11) .127(22) 137(24) 264(V-6) 
8(01) 106(19) 114(20) 295(52) 277(48) 572 



Male 84(23) 19(05) 103(28) 
Female 73(20) 21(06) 94(25) 
Total 157(42) 49(11) 197(53) 



Male 71(26) 
Female 62(23) 
Total 133(50) 



5(02) 76(28) 
2(01) 64(24) 
7(03) 140(52) 



35(09) 11(03) 46(12) 
19(05) 16(04) 35(09) 
'54(15) 27(07) 81(22) 



18(07) 
17(06) 
35(13) 



1(*) 19(07) 
3(01) 20(07) 
4(01) 39(15) 



25(07) 18(05) 43(12) 144(39) 48(13) 192(52) 
24(06) 27(07) 51(14) 116(31) 64(17) 180(48) 
49(13) 45(12) 94U5) 260(70) 112(30) 372 



35(13) 9(03) 44(16) 124(46) 
35(13) 10(04) 45(17) 114(43) 
70(26) 19(07) 89(33) 238(89) 



I 

00 

I- 



15(06) 139(50) 
15(06) 129(48)' 
30(11) 268 



Male 308(25) 41(03) 349(29) ,64(05) 87(07) -151(12) 
Female 251(21) 35(03) 286(24) 43(04) ^6(07) 129(11) 
Total 559(46) 76(06) 635(52) 107(09) 173(14) 280(23) 



64(05) 75(06) 139(11) 436(36) 203(17) 639(53) 
63(05) 95(08) 158(13) 357(29) 216(18) 573(47) 
127(10) 170(14) 297(65) 793(65) 419(35) 1212 
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imbers in parenthesis are percentages based on the total sample for each site, 
than one percent. : 
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percentage of white children (A8% vs. 35% in the total three-site sample), and 
slightly more males (5A% ^s. 53%). Trenton's sample of 268, which was the 
smallest, -was the most ra^j^ally unbalanced (89% were' black). It also had the 
. smallest percentage of children who attended other preschools (15%) and con- 
sequently the largest percentage with no preschool experience (33%). Since 
Head Start was a predominantly black program for the children in this sample, 
variation in racial composition across sites is primarily reflected in the 
different distribution by race for those children who did or did hot attend 
other preschool programs. 
Longitudinal Interview Sample 

Two smaller groups were derived from this total interview sample to 
comprise the longitudinal interview sample described in this report. The 
larger of the two groups "(n = 852) included those children who were admin-, 
istered the Raven Colored. Progressive -^latrices in Year 6 and whose mothers 
were interviewed in Year 1 and reinterviewed in Year 6. Children in target 
third-grade classrooms (i.e.,. with' 50% or more children who had been pre- 
viously tested) who'were administered the Cooperative Primary Tests and whose" 
mothers' were interviewed in both Years 1 and 6 made up the second, smaller 
subsample (n =523); almost all these children also were given the Raven. 
A considerable number of longitudinal children, though located for individual 
testing, were excluded from this sample. Some were no longer in target class- 
rooms and thus were not administered the group achievement tests. In addition 
to simply moving out of the district, the most frequent reasons for no longer 
being in a target classroom were failing or skipping a grade, enrollment in 
a private/parochial school, and, in -Portland, Exercising the option available 
there to b^e bused to a different elementary school. Others were excluded 



because a parent interview, w^s missing in A car 1 and/or Year 6. Tiiormost 
frequent reasons for not obtaining an interview were difficulties in scheduling 
because of the mother's prolonged absence from the home, illness, and multiple 
jobs; given flexible scheduling and rescheduling, refusals were extremely rare. 
The longitudinal sample can be briefly described ^as follows, (As can be 

•seen in Tables 3 and 4, despite the discrepant total numbers for the Raven and 

^ 

Coaperative Primary Test. groups thaf Comprise this sample, percentages across 
breakdowns were essentially the same.) The majority were black (71%); boys 
comprised 53% of the sample. Fifty-seven percent had enrolled in Head Start, 
24% had attended other preschool prosrams, and the remaining 19% had no pre- 
school attendance on record. The Head Start group was essentially black (92%) 
and contained more, males (56%). More white than black children had been 
enrolled in other preschool programs (about 64%), with males again present to 
a somewhat greater "degree. Children not known to have been enrolled in .any 
preschool program were divided about equally by both sex and race.' Thus in - 
comparison with the total Year 6 interview sample, this longitudinal sample 
comprised more "blacks, more children who [..^.d attended Head Start, and „fewer who 
had not enrolled in any preschool program. Except for a few differences in 
Portland to be described later, within th« individual sites it was again true 
that the characteristics for the .Raven and Cooperative' Primary subgroups were 
generally so close as to make any further comparison unnecessary. Descripti-ons 
of the sample in each of the three sites follow. 

Lee County-. Al^abama . Lee Coun'ty ' contributed,- the latgest number of 'i 
children. to the longitudinal sample (53%). Fifty-eight percent af the children 
•were blac^, and there were 'slightly greater numbers of boys than girls (55%). 
' More than half of this group (56%) had been enrolled in Head Start. About 

17 



° Table 3 



Description of Longitudinal Sample for Raven 
by Site, Race, Sex, and Preschool Attendance 



' Head Start Other, Preschool No' Known Total 





-:^Black, 


■White Total 


Bla'ck White Total 


Black 


White 


Total 








Male 


120(32) 


8(021 1*28 f 341 


c 

]{)({)'\] ^LOL) f^L(M\ 

1\J\\JJ) JH\^14^ 


1 l'k\ 




23(06) 


131(35) 


84(22) 


215(57) 


Lee County Female 


81(22) 


6(02) 87(23) 


7(02); 44(12) 51(14) 


m 


21(06) 


22(06) 


89(24) 


71(19)' 


160(43) 


Total 


201(54)^ 


14(04) 215(57) 


17(05).p 98(26) 115(31) 


■ 2(*). 


43(11) 


^5(12) 


220(59) 


155(41) 


375 


Male 




11(041 78(281 


Lo\i\j) . Jj^lzj 


1 Q tr\c.\ 
loiUbj 


1 ctr\t\ 

lo(Oo) 


34(12) 


c 

113(41) 


32(12) 


4 If* / 1* A \ 

145(52) 


Portland Female 


60(22) 


1'1(04), 71(26] 


16(06) 13(05), 29(10} 


16(06) 


17(06) 


33(12) 


92(33) 


41(15) 


133(48) 


Total 


127(46) 


22(08) 149(54) 


,44(16) ' 18(06) 62(22) 


34(12) ■ 


33(12) 


67(24) 


205(74) 


73(26) 


278 


Male 


52(26) 


5(03) 57(29) 


10(05)' O(-) 10(05) 


26.(13) 


5(03) 


31(16) 


88(44) 


10(05) 


98(49) 


Trenton Female 




1(*) 56(28) 


11(06) 2(01) 13(07). 


26(13) 


6(03)' 


.32(16) 


92(46) 


9(05) 


101(51) 


Total 


mm 


6(03) 113#) 


21(11) 2(01) ■ 23(12) 


52(26) 


11(06) 


63,(32).' 


180(90) 


19(10) 


199' 


Male 


239(28) 


24(03) 263(31) ' 


48(06) 59(07) 107(13)' 


45(05) 


43(05) 


88(11) 


332(39) 


126(15) 


458(54) 


3-Site Female 196(23) 


18(02). 214(25), 


34(04) 59(07) 93(11) 


'43(05) 


44(05) 


87(10) 


273(32) 


121(14) 


394(46) 


Total 




42(05)' 477(56) 


82(10) 118(14) 200(23) 

i ■. , 


88(10) ■ 


87(10) 


175(21). 


605(71) 


247(29) 


852 



fJote. Numbers in parenthesis are percentages based on' the total sample for each site. 
* = less than one percent. ' , 
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Table 4 

Description of Longitudinal Sample with Cooperative Primary Tests 
by Site, Race, Sex, and Preschool Attendance 







• . Head Start 


Other Preschool 




No Known 






Total 








Black 


White Total 


Black 


White 


Total 


..Black 


White. 


Total 


Black 


White 


Total 


, Male 
Lee County Female 
Total 


83(30) 
62(22) 
145(53) 


7(03) 90(33), 
4(01) ■ 66(24) 
11,(04) 156(56) 


8(03) 
7(03) 
15(05) 


40(14) 
33(12) 
73(26) 


48(17) 
40(14) 
88(32) 


K*) 
O(-) 

K*) 


14(05)' 
17(06) 
31(11) 


15(05) 

17(06), 

32(12) 


•92(33) 
69(25) 
161(58) 


61(22) 

54(20), 
115(42) 


153(55) 
123(45) 
276 


Portland 


Male 

Female 

Total 


34(27) 
33(26) 
67(53) 


• 6(05) 40(32) 
3(02) 36(29)' 
9(07)- 76(60) 


13(10) 
.10(08) 
23(18) 

If 


2(02) 
4(03) 
6(05) 


15(12) 
14(11) 
29(23) ■ 


7(06) 
6(05) 
13(11) 


2(02) 
6(05) 
8(06) 


9(07) 
12(10) 
21(17) 


54(43) 
49(39) 
103(82) 


10(08) 
13(10) 
23(18) 


64(51) ' 
62(49) , 
126 

1 


Trenton 


Male 

Female 

.Total 


34(28) 
29(24) 
' .63(52) 


2(02) 36(30) 
1(*) 30(25) 
3(02) .66(55). 


m) 

4(03) 
8(07) 


O(-) , 
2(02) 
^^(02) 


,4(03) 
6(05) 
10(08) 


17(14) 
20(17) 
37(30) 


3(02) 
5(04) 
8(07) , 


20(17) 
25(21) 
; 45(37) 


55(45) 
, 53(44) 
108(89) 


5(04) 
8(07). 
13(11) 


.60(50) • 
61(50) 

121 ' 


3-Site . 

1 


Male 151(29) 
Female 124(24) 
Total 2?5(53) 


15(03) i66(32) 
■ 8(02) 132(25) 
23(04) -298(5/)' 


25(0^) 
' 21(0A) 
46(09) 


42(08) 67(13} 
39(07)^ 60(11) 
81(15) 127(24) 


25(05) 
26(05) 
51(10) 


19(04) 
28(05) 
47(09) 


44(08), 

54(10) 

98(19) 


201(38) 
171(33) 
372(71) 


76(15) 
75(14) 
151(29) 


277(53) . 
246(27)' 
523 2 
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Note '. Numbers in parenthesis are percentages based on. the total sample for each site, 
* = Less than one percent. 



one-third (32%) went to other preschool programs,' and a fraction (12%) had 

no known ^preschool attendance, Lee County was unique among the three sites 

in that those children attending other preschool programs and those with no 

known preschool attendance were almost all white, ' 

2 

Portland, Oregon . Portland was the second largest site, with 82% of 

2 

the sample black and an equal proportion of boys and girls. Sixty percent 
of the children had attended Head- Start, about one-fourth (mostly black 
children) went to other preschool programs, and the remaining 17% 'had not 

♦attended preschool, 

Trenton, New Jersey > Trenton had the smallest number of children yithin 
the sample (121) ; ;89% of these were black. Similar to the other sites, more 
than half (55%) had attended Head Start, Only a smalljpercentage (8-10%) had 
been enrolled in other preschools and a third (32-37%), most of whom were 

.bl^ck, had riot attended preschool. This was the highet^t percentage with no 
preschool among the three sites. The ratio of 'boys to girls was almost equal* 
Thus, for this longitudinal sample the individual sites were again highly 
similar, with the few exceptions noted earlier for the total interview sample. 
Although the total sample was ""predominantly, black (71%), the racial distribu- 
tion in Lee County more closely approached equal propoutiohs. Also, a slightly 
higher percentage of boys was present in Lee County, All three Head Start 
programs were almost exclusively black, ^ However, in the overall sample, the 
b]ack-white ratio was almost equal for children with no known preschool 
attendance, but in the individual sites this was not the case. As was men- . 
tioned above, this group in Lee County was predominantly white; in Trenton, 

^Except that for the longitudinal Portland sample defined by child Raven 
scores, the percentage of black children was significantly leas (74% vs, 
82%)', Similarly, for this sample a smaller percentage (54% vs, 60%) had 
attended Head Start, and more (24%' vs, 17%) had not attended- preschool. 
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alciost entirely, black, and in Portland was the most nearly .facially balanced, 

Lee County, also ..had a considerably higher proportion of white children in - " 

other preschool programs. In Trenton and Portland children who had enrolled 

in otlier preschool programs were mostly black. This confounding of site, race,. 
I' 

and preschool attendance 'categories must be note^d when interpreting any findings 
presented. « . 

The sex and race composition of » this longiLuSinal interview sample is 
similar to that of the total six-year longitudinal sample, J.ee County accounts 

for a larger pre;. rLion of the current sample (53% vs. A0%> while Portland 

/ 

accounts f r a lesser proportion (2A% vs. 3A%) . In the current sample the 
percentage o^ .aildren who had attended Head Sr.art v;as somewhaL larger" 
(57% vs. 49%) and those who baJ attended some other preschool program smaller 
(2A% vs\ 32%), Botli Head Start groups were" almost, exclusively' black, with 
more males than females. Children who had attended other preschools comprised 
groups that were two-thirds white, with a few percent more boys. In both 
samples those grodps- who had not attended preschool were almost equal by race 

c. 

and had about 10% more females present. 

Attrition - 

The extent and nature of- attritioncthat occurs in a longitudinal study 

must be' examined carefully for these can have substantial implications for the' 

f 

findings obtained. As was described in. the preceding paragraphs, in the present 
study the longitudinal sample changed not only in size but in relative propor- 
tions among certain major areas of classification (i,e,, race, socipeconon;ic 
status, and preschool attendance category); a highar percentage of the remaining 
children came from black low-SES families and had "attended Head Start, The 
causes of attrition were several. The greatest loss was due to those families 



(mostly white) who had *inoved out of the site; other families, often with 
multiple address and/or. name changes, could not be. tracked using exiisting 
school, job, or other project information. In some cases it was only the child 
who had moved out of the site to live with another guardian; in a few tragic 
situations the study child had died during the intervening years. In addition, 
parent interviews were not obtained for some families whose child was tested 
in Year 6 because the mother was unavailable during the d^ta collection period 
due to extended illness or other prolonged family emergency or to a work 
schedule that made it too difficult (e.g., holdiag both day and night or regular, 
and weekend jobs). Actual refusals were rare, although many appointments had to' 
be Rescheduled and many were coThpleted following extensive tracking and juggling 
of interviewer schedules. > 

Tlie additional attrition indicated f or - the ^subsamples described , in this 
report arose from pecularities associated with particular measures. Earlier 
in the study it "had been agreed that' academic^ achievement measures would be 
administered according to local school guidelines. Since this required group 
administration by the teacher, it was decided following discussions with 
the local school administration tliat only those classrooms having 50% or more 
study children (i.e., those who had, been tested at least once prior to Year 6)' 
would receive these measures. The various reasons whereby a child would no.t be ' 
in, a target classxoom, although remaining in the study for all non-target class-' 
room measures such as individual testing, parent interviews, school records, 
have been noted already (e.g.*, ^l^ing out of a target school district, attending 
a private school or, although attending a target school , absent during the • 
testing period cr enrolled in a non-target classroom .since s/he had been retained, 
, advanced a grgde , or placed in a special class). Thus the majority of' classroom 



measures were collected only in the original target school attendance districts 
while individual family and 'child measures were gathered throughout Vhe" site. 

To bet-ter assess the extent of change from* the initial sample both for 
the longitudinal sample and those subsamples included in the present repo.', 
t_ tests were performed comparing the 94 scores available from the Year 1 inter-- 
view' for^those families who in Year 6; 1) did or did not have a child who was 
tested; 2) were and were not reinteKyiewed; and .3) were reinterviewed, their 
child individually tested, and for whose*- child* achievement test data were and 
were not obtained. To facilitate inte^rpretation, analyses were performed both - 
for the total sample and separately by race within site, * Since the St, Louis ' 
site was dropped from the study in Year 3, analyses were performed on data from 
the three sites remaining in the study. The results are described below, with " 
differences notid, unless Specif ied otherwise, .when £< ,01, 

When comparing the Year 1 interview responses of those families whose child 
was and was not tested individually with the ^ven in Year .6 '(n = 955 vs, 505), 
'those significant differences CSbtairied reflected the higher percentage of black 
and, given rhe confoun^iing of SES and race in the present sample, low-income . 
families previously reported for the longitudinal sample. That is, in the 
non-longitudinal sample parental education and occupational levels were higher, 
family size smaller although the number of s'lpgle-parent families was fewer-, 
nymber of -household conveniences and the child's personal possessions greater, 
interviewer ratings of the physical appearance of the home were more favorable, 
and* the ra*:io of rooms to people in the household greater. For those families 
for whom income information was obtained in Year 2, fewer non-longitudinal 
families met the GEO Head Start-eligibility criteria. More community '^facilities 
also* were ireported available. In addition, those Year 1 families who no longer 
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^were in che study sample had moved more prior* to Year 1 and a greater proportion 
of .them had expressed the desire to move again. .Also, on the a-verage, parents 

.were younger, fewer had relatives living with them or nearby] -^and the mother 
was less- knowledgeable about connnunity resources. Congruent with tiibir higher 
socioeconomic status non-longitudinal families in general reportedly went out ^ 
more &&r entertainment, expected their child to be able to perform various ' 
skills and responsibilities "at a younger age, predicted s/he would have less 
difficulty adjusting to school, read more to her'/him, and expressed higher * 
expectations for the child's educational achievement. Although f ewer^^^children 
of non- longitudinal families were identified as having had some pre^choal 
experience (Head Start or other) this prima:rily reflects a difjfereitce in 
availability of follow-up information rather -^than in preschool preference c 
since most of these families were lost to the study during the period when . . 
their child might have attended preschool. . 

Results from the separate race within site analyses helped clarify the 
findings. It ofirst must be notecl that' the difference in attrition for white 
and black study families was dramatic. As can be seen in Table 5, the per- 
centage of white families who were interviewed in .Year 1 arid whose child 
was tested in Year 6 in Lee County, Portland, and Trenton was 52.9, 43.9, 
and 30.4, respectively. The comparative percentages for black families were 
85.9, 73.1, and 74.0; Thus among bldck study families (who comprised the 
majority of the sample) there was little attrition and essentially "Vio signif- 
icant difference was found between groups. > Within any site no. more than 
three of tha 94 items showed a difference^ significant at the .05 probability 
level. The most difference was observed in Trenton with non- longitudinal black 
families on the average slightly smaller and less positive in their attitudes 
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a a 
:i»ai4iir..M m| 1 tu^r,l t:vu!lnal and Non-longitudlnal Children 

l>v K.ICO ,ind Site 



\i^;ir 1 Int^^rvii w r»nly Year 1 Interview and Year 6 Raven 

il % Longitudinal 

Lee County 

51,.*. > 38 231 85.9 



M^-.tr Ub 163 52.9 



183 394 68-3 



Portland 

» Q3 253 73,1 

^ 97 76 43.9 



I a :; 



1**0 329 ^ 63,4' 
Trenton 

73 208 74,0 

55 ^ 30'^ 4 



128 232 64,4 



*V(tti|.u^*xiln*il • Year 1 Interview and Year 6 Raven available, 
V udlruii • Year 1 Interview bat no Year 6 Raven available • 

t<ii*.4fa i^'^r loc.ll schools. As noted, aAriCion was considerably higher among 
^'^.it* *tui!y UiRaUeu and a few significant differences were obtained between 
t^^ojir wi'Hr JjmtUe« who did and did not remain in the study.. Most differences 
w^^c io-^n^ Ir; Ue County which comprised the largest number of white study 
<«MJU*. Kr»ponse differences appeared to be associated with whether a 
pst^ni w«« M ftudent or Junior staff member at Auburn University or was with 
thm mrwti Mfvlces at one of the nearby Georgia military camps; that is, in 
,^#*^#f*l. In nwlongitudlnal white families parents were younger, they were 
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relatively new to the area and fewer had relatives nearby, they had moved more 
ill the preceding three years and a higher percentage intended to move again 
soon, and more fathers were enrolled in further educational/vocational training. 
In Trenton, where during this six-year period the percentage of white families' 
had decreased and the economic situation had deteriorated most, those white 
families who moved out of the city on the average initially had expressed 
higher educational aspirations for the study child and reported more personal 
-possessions for her/him, although they used a narrower range of categories in 
describing teachefs. With the exception of Portland non-longitudinal white . 
mothers who reported ..using more severe verbal punishment when the study child 
did something that displeased them, there were no other significant dWferences 
within sites in the nature or extent of the mother's reported interaction 
with the study child, in her attitudes concerning the child, or in\ other 
maternal attitudes and behaviors assessed. ' 

As would be expected since it included 8'Al of the 955 families, that 
subsample of the longitudinal sample who also were reinterviewed in Year 6 
showed essentially the same differences. The much smaller subsample (n = 518) 
for whom child achievement test data also were available showed considerably 
fewer differences f rom ,the non-longitudinal sample.- 

Comparing families in the longitudinal sample who were excluded from 
particular sfnalyses, it was found that those- families whose child was not In 
a target classroom, and consequently was not administered the achievement 
tests, tended in Year' 1 to have moved more in the preceding three years and 
not to have s'ent the study child to Head Start or any other preschool program. 
The separate site analyses again revealed few differences within ^ace sub- 
groups. Among white families, .the few significant differences obtained . 
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suggested that in Portland those families whose child did not attend a 

targe^ class in Year 1 had belonged to fewer groups, were less familiar with ■ 

where to vote, and expressed a greater des^ire to move. Also, they had not 

■ ■ ' . c 

enrolled their child in a preschool program and ^expected their child to 
perform various tasks at an older age. Perhaps reflecting the attitudes of 
those mothers who had not moved out of the target school district but who had 
chosen the option in Portland to bus their child to a school outside the 
district, in Year 1 more mothers in this group said that parental control would 
improve the local schools. Among the larger sample of black longitudinal 
families, there also were few significant differences. In Trenton, black 
mothers whose child no longer was in a target classroom in Year 1 reported 
reading more newspapers, and were more familiar with their child ' s favorite 
story; the fathers also tended to be younger.^ In contrast, in Lee County 
black families in. this group were larger, lived in more impoverished conditi^ons, 
and the sjtudy child accompanied the mother less on various excursions. Also, 
the mothers' mean educational level was lower and their expectations for the 
child's educational attainment less. In Portland, where there was a more even 
split in number of families (101 vs. lOA) , the only observed difference was 
in numbei" of groups the mother belonged to in Year 1, with those whose child 
attended non- target classrooms having participated less. These findings may 
reflect site differences in the reasons for a child not being in a target 
classroom (i.e., moving out of a targer school district, failing or skipping a 
grade, and enrolling the child in a non-target school). 

Among families whose child was tested in Year 6, the only significant 
difference in Year 1 interview responses for families who were not reinterviewed 
in Year 6 (n = llA vs. 8A1) was that the mother had belonged to fewer groups. 
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However, they also tended (j^< .02) to have moved more and the father had held 
a lower status job. Given the small number of families who were not reinter- 
Viewed, the number available for ate race within site analyses was too 

small to qble reliable within-s"* comparisons. For example, the few 
signifi -a. differences obtained pertained to 12 white families in Lee County 
(vs. 151) .jho were not reinferviewed . 

In sumiT ry, a detailed examination of attrition experienced in the samples 
included in the analyses described in the present study, revealed a generally 
high percentage of families who were followed over the six-year perj[.od. As 
was evidenced in the separate race within site analyses,- attrition primarily 
occurred for those white families temporarily residing in Lee County while 
connected with Auburn University or one of the nearby military bases* There 
were few if anv differences obtained when Year 1 'interview responses were 
compared, for longitudinal families who were not reinterviewed in Year 6 or 
whose child was not adniinisf.ered a reading or math achievement test in a 
target classroom. ■ The few differences that did emerge, however, pointed out 
the importance for adequate understanding of examining such attrition within 
its environmental context. 

The relatively small attrition in the three remaining study sites is in 
large part due to the extrao'rdinary tracking efforts of project field staff. 
The value of committed, knowledgeable local coordinators who have remained 
yith the study and maintained warm trusting relationships with school pei^sonnel 
and community residents is inestimable. Given the' freiquent gaps in school 
records and the delays in transferring records when children move, effects 
compounded when the rate of school transfers is high, as it is in many urban 
areas, such smooth working relationships become especially, critical. One 




of the primary needs for an, effective longitudinal study is a core of longi- 
tudinal staff deeply committed to the study for whom each participant becomes 

c 

a personal responsibility. 

V 

Implications 

— t ^ 

Before concluding this chapter it is important to remind the reader of 

the disproportionalities in the various classifications of importance. .There 
are more blacks than whites, more boys than girls, more children who attended 
preschool programs, and various interactional diff erences , such as different 
proportions of blacks and whites who attended Head Start. The various 
demographic imbalances and disproportionalities in sample characteristics 
are a necessary consequence of the participant selection procedure initially 
employed in -the study and of our nonintervention in the preschool educational 
decisions made by the parents of pur study children. Moreover, any attempt 
to create a more balanced sample would have rendered the sample lesi^-^^pre- 
sentative of the preschool attendance groups actually existing in the s^jdy 
communities. Th4se disproportionalities , however, complicate the interpre- 
tation of general means. Consequently, there is a need for caution in th\ 
interpretation of analyses since any factors associated with demographic 
characteristics are disproportionately represented. . 

Examination of the nature and extent of attrition in the samples includedV 
in the present study al^o suggest certain cautions in interpreting- the findings 
For example,- in assessing stability and change in family status, situational, 
and process variables over the six-year period and the relationship of the 
child's fearly home environment to his/her cognitive performance at age 8 1/2 to 
the sample will be predominantly black and economically disadvantaged. Given, 
however, the observed general lack of Significant difference in the early home 
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^environment of those black families who no longer were in the study or who had 
missing data which excluded them from certain analyses, there are no apparent 
selective biases operating which should make the findings less geheralizable 
to the original population of blacK- families sampled. Also, the few differences 
that did^emerge, although statistically significant were of relatively small 
magnitude, and thus unlikely to affect significantly . any patte^rns of relationship 
found. Thus, contrary to the usual expectancies regarding longit^udinal studie^^, 
the sample did not become skewed to .those who live in mor6 advantaged circum- 
stances and/or are more favorable in their attitudes toward sc .ial institutions 
or compliant in their behavior. Throughout the discussion^ of results, however, 
'an attempt will be made to remind the reader whenever attrition peculiar to a 
site would appear relevant to interpretation of the findings. . 
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. ' * Chapter 3 " < 

DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 

Year 1 "Procedures 

Community support and participation were essential if meaningful, useful 
data were to be obtained. Community leaders and administrators were consulted*, 
and written intents ("not merely consents) to participate in the study were 
sent to ETS by both community agencies and local, school boards. Field oper- 
ations were organized around local staff who served as coordinators^ inter- 
viewers, testers, and observers. For the first phase of data collection, 
household canvassing and parent interviews, ETS subcontracted with the 
New York City firm of Audits and Surveys (A&S) to locate eligible children - 
and then complete a 90-minute ETS-prepared interview with each eligible child' 
mother or mother surrogate; The interviewers, all female and matched by race 
with re.spondents , were recruited from the local communities, -with A&S staff 
responsible for :both training and supervision. In subsequent years of the 
study, parent interviews were handled in a similar manner , except that ETS 
assumed the training and supervision responsibilities that had been. sub- 
contracted to A&S. 

During the first study year individual child tests arid mother-child 
interaction tasks were administered by local women, most of whom were black 
housewives with limited work experience. While the usual educational 
credentials were not required, experience in working with young children was 
considered highly desirable, as was the ability to read well and, speak with 
ease. After four to five weeks of training, final selection of testers was 
made by the project director and a senior meinber of the research team. 
Testing was monitored by the locax coordinator and by ETS regional and 
Princeton office staffs,- 



Year 6 Procedures . ' . 

Training procedures were essentially identical in later years except 
that with -increased experience the training period could be reduced to 
three weeks. Differe.nces between Year 1 and "?ear 6 data collection pro- 
cedures primarily reflected the change in statuti of study children from 
age 3 1/2 to age 8 1/2. In the early years. of the study, tes.t centers were 
located in churches or community recreation facilities, while in later years 
testing was done in rooms available in the individual schools or in mobile 
vans parked outside of the school. The study was very fortunate to be able to 
continue to. work with the same local coordinators whose commitment , loyalty 
and skill cannot be overemphasized. The continuity of the warm and smooth 
functioning relationships that they had established with school personnel in 
the various sites contributed significantly to the success of the study. 

Budget reductions for Year 6 necessitated some cutbacks in data collection 
however. Cuts were m^de primarily in one site rather than sharing them across 
sites. This. was done to maintain the unique aspect of the study, namely the 
breadth and depth of measurement obtained over an important developmental ' 
period, so that the multivariate qtiestions originally posed could still be 
addressed. As in Year 4 when a similarly difficult, decision had to be made, 
the largest data collection efforts were focused on Lee County, Alabama and 
Portland, Qregon. Given a smaller longitudinal sample and the fact that 
budget constraints required a similar cutback in Year 4 (first, grade) individ- 
ual testing, Trenton seemed the most likely candidate for reduced'data 
collection. Thus, interviews in Trenton were' limited to families previously 
seen in Years 1 or 2. .Measures relevant to the present report are parent 
intetviews and individual- and group-administered child tests; a description 
of specific procedures for these tasks follow. 
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T raining of Interviewers and Testers > As' in Year 1, all , training sessions 
in Year 6 were conducted by Princeton staff and comprised the following 
sequence: instruction on general testing procedures specific task d^.mon- 
strations, practice with trainers and other trainees,, practice with children 
and adults of their acquaintance , and . .practice with unfamiliar children and 
adults similar to those in the study. All final evaluations, were made during 

'•^the last week by the principal investigator, following which additional 
practice and instruction on general management procedures was provided • For 

■ Trenton, training sessions took place' at the ETS Princeton offices? for :.ee 
County and Portland, in rented vacant classroom space and at the local coordin- 
ator's office. As in Years 2 through 4, the training period for testers was 

reduced to three weeks; training of interviewers usually comprised eight days* 

c» ■ . . 

Training of parent interviewers and of child testers proceeded simultaneously 
at each site on a staggered start date. 

Parent Interview . The Year 6 Parent Interview was approximately 11/2 hours 
in length and took place with the mothe;r- or maternal surrogate; a small honorar- 
ium was provided. A copy of the interview and general interview instructions 
may be found in Appendix A. As will be seen, items were organized in five 
parts—those referring specifically to the child, to his/her school experiences, 
^ to neighborhood schools and education in general, to the community, and to 
personal and family information. The order of items is deliberate since it 
has been found;, that most mothers are willing to talk about their children,- 
and, as rapport is established during the process of the interv^iew, become 
less unwilling to discuss more personal information, such as age, employment, 
etc. Ninety-three percent to 95% of the respondents were rated as cooperative 
or very cooperative on the five parts of the interview. At least three 
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appointments were made (on different days and at different times) before con- 
sidering the resppndent a refusal. As in Year 1, all Year 6 interviews were 
conducted in the child's home; it was felt that a description of the child's 
physical surroundings at this time would provide valuable supplemental infor- 
mation. Also, as in Year 1, interviews were administered by, local women ^nd 
monitored by the site coordinators. Princeton staff checked all interviews 
received for missing or ambiguous information requiring followup and provided 
feedback to the local*" coordinators . 

Data collection, however, is raroly the smooth operation outlined in a 
journal article. As anyone familiar with home interviewing will understand, 
conditions 'varied from a relaxed two-person chat on the living room sofa, to 
sitting at the kitchen table experiencing several interruptions from neighbors 
and children, to standing in a crowded one-room apartment. Thus, though the 
interview was administered on the' average in- 80 minutes, interview time ranged 
from 55 minutes to two^hour-s. For 8% of the interviews, the noise level was 
high enough to be rated distracting. Also, recruiting interviewers proved to 
be difficult. Due to the critical gas shortage that developed that winter 
many were reluctant to assume a job which could involve considerable traveling 
Once trained, several interviewers had , unexpected serious illnesses requiring 
hospitalization and extended convalescence, and new staff had to' be trained'. 
Difficulties were encountered in scheduling interviews, too. Locating and 
contacting mothers for. interviews often' was a complicated matter involving 
tracking several changes of address* Given also the increased number of 
working mothers in the study, limiting their availability for interviews to ^ 
evenings and week-^nds, interviewing proceeded very slowly and , had to be 
extended past the scho.ol year. Consequently, some interviewers had to reduce 



their time working away from home, thereby further prolonging completion of 
this phase of* data. collection. The data thus reflect to an unknown extent any 
variation in response due to the time of year obtained and the interval between 
home and child assessment. 

Individual testing , 'An attempt was made ,to locate and test all study 
children who had been individually tested in at least one previous year. The 
cooperation of local public and , parochial school administrative and teaching 
staffs in assisting in the tracking of study children and facilitating data- 
gathering activities was a primary factor in the relatively, low attrition in 
the study sample ^ Individual tests were grouped into two 1 3/4~hour batteties, 
witH each battery usually administered in a single ""session with a child. Each 
battery included measures representing the range of areas being assessed; the 
order of testd within batteries reflected consideration for the need to balance 
types of responses (active vs** passive, verbal vs. nonverbal), and to stimulate 
and sustain the child's interest. In tee County and Portland testers were 
trained to administer one of the two batteries,; given .the changes in measurement 
strategies in Trenton, several testers were trained on both batteries to 
allow for greater flexibility in scheduling. Testing., which proceeded from 
February through May, was monitored by the local coordinator. As noted 
earlier, all testing was done in the child's school or in a van parked in 
the school yard. Data were shipped weekly tp the Princeton office where they 
were checked by tester trainers who provided feedback and monitoring of/ 
testing procedures. . ' " 

Group testing . Group achievement tests were administered in the spring 
by the classroom teacher in target classrooms (those with 50% or more children 
who had bSen previously tested). The local coordinator explained the pro- 
cedures for group testing and was 'available to assist the teacher as necessary. 

. 3.7 
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Data Processing . 

^ The data from' all tbe above measures were* coded at the item level by 
ETS Princeton' office \^taff and all coding was double-checked. When necessary, 
data were ^first scored, interscorer reliabilities - obtained, and all scoring 
double-checked and discrepancies resolved by senior staff. The coded data 
were keypunched and independently verified, after which the resultant 
individual data tapes were edited fot- appropriate ID listing and for out-of- 

range values and scores logically inconsistent with other responses. To 

■ * ■ . 

facilitate analysis, merge tapes for each study year were prepared which 
^comprised all derlyed family and child scores from the separate task tapes, 

. For more detailed description of data collection and processing pro- 
cedures see Project Report 72-18 (Shipman, L972b) , 
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Chapter 4 
' DESCRIPTION OF SELECTED VARIABLES 

^ ^ Family Variables ^ ' 

Previous research (Caldwell , ,1970; Hess,» Shipman, Brophy & Bear, 1968, 
1969; Pavenstadt, 1965 ; Tulkin, 1968;" Wright & Wright, 1976; Zigler, 1968) 
and initial Longitudinal Study findings (Shipman, 1972a, 1973) sugg^est ' tha t 
children's home environments differ in measurable ways across and within SES.^- 
In order to examine different family ''styles,** Including patterns of rearing 
children, pertinent characteristics of families have been classified into 
process and status variablea. Such a distinction has been shown (e.g., Dave, 
1963; Hess et al., 3968, 1969; Schaefer, 1972; Wolf, 1964) to b 'mportant in 
the study of the influence of the family environment on the child's development 
Process variables -^concern various attitudes and dispositions of the tamily such 
as members' feelings of control over their lives and environment as well as. 
various patterns of interaction^ between family members.; • Status variables 
reflect standard demographic descriptions of families such as parental occu- 
pational and educational level and offer little information about the nature 
of the family's attitudes and behaviors or their influence on the child's 
development. Situational variables may be viewed as similar to status vari- 
ables in that they expand the descry>tion of the environment in which family 
behaviors are embedded; they tell us little, however, about participants'' 
reactions to such situations. 

Initial Longitudinal Study f indings indicate that common soc-ioeconomic 
indices are gross proxies for assessing the child's environment. Their use 
inappropriately assumes constancies of meaning within and across groups 
(cf. Light & Smith, 1971)., and they tell us little about the. nature and amount 
of stimulation the child receives in the home environment. As static group 
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categories aife replaced by those behavioral and -attitudinal variables that ' 
reflect processes which link social and cultural environments to the devel- " 
opment of young children, (meaningful SES relationships mky he determined. 
.Previous findings also indicate that it is' what the family does (process) 
rather _than what it' is (status) that has^the greater' impact o'n a child's 
developmeht. Process variables certainly have greater theoretical utility 
•for explaining how the environment mediates experience in critical ways. • 
It IS assumed that the mother is particularly influential in transmitting 
to the young chil^d behaviors and adaptations shaped by the environment."^ 
For these reasons, th^n, greater priority has been given in the study to 
process variables, particularly those plated to the mother's perceptions ' 
and styles of interaction. Information about status and situational charac- 
.teristics has been obtained -only insofar as these either- (a;X define important- 
aspects of the child's psychological as well as phusical environment, or (b)/ 
identify subpopulations which should be analyzed separately. • - 

To study these various family influences, during the first study year" 
we administered bofh a home* interview (approximately 90 minut^s^ and three ' 
structured mother-child situations (Hess and Shipman Toy Sorting, Eight- 
Block Sorting, and' Etch- A- Sketch .Interaction Tasks) in which the mother is 

•3 ^ * ' ■ ^' • . ' ^'^ 

We recognize, however, the dearth of research cohcerning the father's influ- 
ence on the cfevelopment of the child in the? early years — a paueTity'' resulting 
primarily from practical problems of doing such rese.arbi;K StuLl in*" the 
majority of families,, the mother or mother surrogate is tKl~^e most avail- 
able to the child, and research has indicated the relatively less frequent and 

.bninvolved interaction of the father with the young child (Freeberg &' Payne, 
1967). Th\s is particularly true of the black low-income ^'amily, in which ' 

• tfhere is a relatively vnaich" highier incidence of father absence reported 
(Census, 197A). We also recognize that in intact homes the mother's behavior 
in relation to her child is likely to reflect, in varying degrees, -proced-ures 
worked 'but jointly by the parents as well as being in part a product of her 
own adaptation to her husband-* s needs arid her relationship with him. > Similarly, 
interactions among, other family members influence the mother.'s attitudes; 
beliefs, and actions. 
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t»us;ht it r«Uclvely uJp-Ii' task and she, In turn, teaches It to her child. 
Ui.p i««.iffr 1» referred to Project Report 73-35 (Shlpman, 1973) for detailed 
ae»rrl j>l Itmn^ of tlv^ee tasks,) 

Ttin varliibUw Ht^ected to examine maternal ccfmrnunication in the struc- 
fuf^J <»Mlirr-<:hild »e»»lons reflected both information-processing and affec- 
nv«^ .ioiMMMtt of the interaction. Attention was focused on those variables 
Invui/lhK irauhmlrttolon of r:ask-&pecif ic information, use of feedback, affec- 

v' 

1 1 v.: ifri*t.oi.:.r«, and technlqucB used to control the child or elicit his 
.. >,>j.^f*<n"ii. Tin- Ftch-A-Sketch In- . t Ion Task in which the mother and 
.(.jl.J twi^ctlu.i cotvl»-<l three gtjometf i.^ osigne was designed to emphasize the 
^•Ic.tivr- dtwl rontrol a»ptct;s of mother-child Interaction, thus complement- 
u.^. .itlLT rUng UiHkht which placed a premium on information transmission. 
I,,,. .--.rli y^tt'-mpt,, number of attempts made, mother's predicted 

,i.-K"fii"'<> a<-.^.r'llnK t(. piTCfOt of score possible)-, and her showing, 

. ; „ , i ,,, ),,. ,<<{,!,- : {<> the (tiilrl wcr- tabulated on each' ol the designs'. 

l ,l,,t to mt.T.M tloi. innkB, '.he mother waw askcc to imaffine that 

.Mi-: w.,o ^I.Mul to .mtrr "I'" 'tdu.ol aivi to relate what she would tell 
4fiJ =.1...- pM-(>are hlin/iM T ii<r t!i(,s now (experience. Thin 

ri.ct l.xr, .If "wli.H.l (^u.-«t|on wan included In the study ,13 a proJective-Cype 
tc. u,i.i'i. i-. thr iru)lJi.T'.i .Millmatlon of the relevant areas of school 

,Mu,?'i.-i.... vhu« t....v|.ll..K mi iM.Ux ol he. socialization of the child into 
M.r i-mMI .-i- »>• flHi - ' Mf.T.Hl a sample of Che mother's 

)^,.,u^,ic piyU cM.l ol lb.. nr, u.e.l to ...-gulate her chilxl's i>ehavlor. 

.^l^o "My ant l.'lp«l-.- m i mo.tl children perceive entering Rrade 
„.l...u) 4 Mri Hc-w .KiH-rIc-.,..., i.-Mi.ono.Mi wore cod.Kl alHO for affec'lve 
^\.i^uit, t„f tU>^ «Kt.i.il to wbl.Mi th.-y .huwf.l app.trenl awareneHii of ponitive 
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and negative aspects of school and were explicit concerning provision of 
. support to the child in introducing him/her to this new situatiofiV. The 

extent to which the mother provided present instances of preparatory activ- 
ities for school was also coded. Thus, the taped responses were scored for 
content, mode of communication, and strategies of ,;^9ternal control. 

These tasks wer repeated in the child's Head Start year. Home inter- 
views were again obtained when the children were nine years old. The 
process, status, and situational variables assessed by these instruments 
are presented .below. 
' Process Variables ' 

The following variables were selected on the basis of previous research 
suggesting/their relevance for the young child's cognitive development. The 
interaction measures described were only obtained in Year 1, but the inter-, 
view measures were obtained in both Year 1 and Year 6, ' ' • 

Feelings of control over environment . Broadly speaking, this variable 
concerns the degree to which a person feels he/she can shape and direct his/ 
her own future and the events which affect him/her. At one extreme is a 
convicticjn that one's actions make a decisive difference in life; at the 
opposite extreme is a belief that the consequences of life are not under 
one's control but rather are detarmined by external conditions. Rotter (1966) 
has referred to this dimension of feelings as internal-external locus of 
control, or as a sense of powerf ulness-powerlessness. The difference beiiween 
a mother's desired level of educational attainment for her child and the 
actual level she expects is an example of a measure of her feelings of 
control. this difference is large and aspirations exceed expectations, 

the mother's statements might be interpreted to imply an external locus of 
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control. In turn, an external locus of control or feeling of powerlessness 
may mediate the development 'of similar beliefs in the, child. Examples of 
other jelevant- interview items concern the mother's feelings of efficacy in 
discussiftg fichoh problems with the principal and dn effecting desired 
changes Tin the' neighborhood. Also,^ a score was derived from the Etch-A- 
':Ske'tctv-Jnteraction Task describing the discrepancy on each design between 
' the mother's -predicted score and the criterion. 

Feelings of alienation '. Closely related to --'f eelings of efficacy is a 
sociological notion represented by a dimension of participation-ai.ienation, 
i.e., the degree to which a family participates in activities related. to the 
child, his/her school, their neighborhood or community, etc. An example of 
a measure of participation-alienation is the number and nature of organiza- 
tions the mother attends. The more frequent such attendance, the more the 
mother might be expected to transmit to her young child an orientation that 
reflects such participation. Additional' indices of this dimension are the ^ 
mother's knowledge and utilization of community resources, voting behavior, 
frequency of visiting relations and neighb6rs, and extent of going outside 
the home for entertainment. ' " ' ^ 

Positive control systems /influence techniques . Included in this "vari- 
able are measures of attempts to engage the child's interest and cooperation 
through expressed or implied rewards (achievement satisfaction, mother's 
high positive regard, pleading, encouragement, reasoning, treats, or pleasure 
derived from the task itself), as well as the mother's actual use of reward, 
in the form of praise. In contrast to the positive control techniques 
- enumerated above which were scored only for whether or not they occurred, 
• for the interaction sessions praise also was rated on a four-point scale in 
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addition to recording tallies for frequency of use. These tallies were 
further differentiated to reflect whether-the praise was elicited for effort, 
obedience, or competency. 

Coercive control . Th'is variable subsumes measures ^of the mother's ten- 
dency to attempt to regulate the child's behavior through personal criticism 
or through commands and directives which imply punishments for noncompliance 
(threats, scolding) or explicitly involve use of physical restraint or 
punishment. As in the case of praise, during the interaction sessions 
criticism also was rated for degree of use and tallied under the effort, 
obedience, and competency categories. 

Scores also were derived for the measures subsumed by the positive or 
coercive control techniques . to reflect the mother's tendency or preference 
in using either positive or coercive control, techniques. 

Appeal systems . The preceding control techrtiques are subsumed to some 
degree by three general types of control which constitute the appeal system 
variable. Briefly, the measures used here are defined as status-normative, 
personal-subjective, and cognitive-rational appeals. ''Essential to these 
[the status-normative] ' strategies is the .acceptance of rules and regulations 
as appropriate and unquestionable. Although sometimes useful and necessary 
to inform the child about authority structures and rules and to procure 
unquestioning obedience when necessary, these strategies require no thought 
or reflection by the child and may lead to a' passive learning style if used 
exclusively. The personal-subjective strategies are appeals to subjective, 
internal* states of the child^ the mother, or othBr person with whom the 
chi^d interacts. This strategy demands of the child a more complex cognitive 
process and role-playing and induces a less passive learning style requiring 
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attention to peers and authority figures and ability, to see a situation from 
several perspectives. The cognitive-rational appeals are based' on arguments 
relating to the task and to future consequences of behavior. This strategy, 
based on a rationale of cause and effect, is considerably more complex than 
the previous two since it asks the child to reflect on long-range effects of 
his behavior. The child is asked to internalize cognitive control, providing 
himself with the general guidelines to apply to new situations. (Hess et al., 
1969, p. 42)." These variables were assessed from responses, to the First 
Day of School Question and during the interaction sessions. 

Af f ectionateness . This variable attempts to characterize the mother's 
underlying attitude toward the child (inferred from overt behavior) on a 
scale ^ranging from high positive regard (warm and loving) through neutral 
and unresponsive to hostiflre andre^ecting. The three measures used were the 
mother's high point, low point, and most typical level on the Aff ectionate- 
ness Scale of the Pels Parent Behavior Rating Scales (Baldwin, Kalhorn^ & 
.Breese, 1949). This rating is a general assessment of the mother's affective 

interaction with her child and is heavily weighted with^both gestural and 
' expressive components. Given potential differences due to task (and the ^ 
child's task-specific behavior) these . ratings were made separately for each 
interaction session. 

.Quality of attention demanded . For each interaction task^ each mother 
was rated on a four-point scale representing increased degrees of demand 
for attention. Mothers rated as high on this variable were prompt to react 
to evidence of inattention in their child, while mothers ^ rated low in 
attention-demand either ma<le no attempt to intervene when the child's atten- 
tion strayed or were unable to establish sufficient control over the child 
to prevent occurrence of this behavior. 



Teaching specificity . Variables used to measure maternal teaching 
specificity during the Interaction tasks Included orientation of the child 
to the relevant task components, frequency and specificity of requests for 
block placement and verbal labeling, ratings on specificity of ^Instructions 

to the ch^lld prior to requesting a response, and specificity of feedback, 

I ■ \ . 
In the Interaction situation specificity Is construed as a continuous varl- 

able having both verbal and n9nverbal aspects. It reflects the mother's 

clarity and precision In specifying her intended meaning and the likelihood 

that the child will perceive this meaning in a given cojnnunlcatlon. The 

verbal aspect of specificity may be described as "labeling," which refers 

to the mother's supplying a verbal referent for the relevant attributes of 

the blocks, while the nonverbal aspect or "focusing" behavior refers to 

supplemental nonverbal actions which attempt to focus the child's attention 

on the relevant attributes by making them more salient in his/her perceptual 

field, ■ . * 

Mother's verbal encouragement to reflect . This measure was added in 
the present study in view of the child test data available on the dimension 
of Impulslvlty- reflectivity. The mother was i\.*ted, using a four"'point scale, 
on the degree to which. she tended to make statements during the interaction 
sessions encouraging the child to reflect, upon or consider what was required 
before making a given response, and a tally was made of the actual frequency 
of such statements. 

Differentiation of the environment — knowledge, attitudes, and beliefs . 
The child's objective and subjective differentiation of his/her world may 
be influenced significantly by his/her mother's degree of objective and sub- 
jective differentiation of the environment. For example, the more knowledge 
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and understanding a mother has about school programs, the better she can pre- 
pare her child for the intellectual, social, and affective demands of school. 
Other interview items were included to assess the mother's differentiation/ 
, individuation of the study child (e.g., questions concerning knowledge of 

the child's specific strengths and weaknesses, special interests, and favorite 
books, and evaluations of various indices of the child's affective, social, 
and cognitive functioning in comparison to other children his/her age). 

Encouragement of school-related achievement and general cognitive 
development . This variable is tapped by a number of interview items, including 
the mother's educational aspirations for' the child, frequency of» family 
members' reading to the child, helping with homework in grade school, and 
visiting ^the child ' s . preschool and grade, school, the manner of responding to 
the child's questions, the extent to which the child is involved in decision 
making, and whether learning/studying is included in describing a good student. 
Additional indices were derived from responses to the Firs.t Day of School 
Question which described school-related family preparatory activities with the 
child at age four, expressed value in preschool attendance, and included 
academic learning as an important defining characteristic of grade school. 
Also, parental reading of newspapers and magazines and enrolling for addi- 
tional - school courses may be viewed as modeling of cognitive behaviors and 
thereby indirect stimuli for such achievement in the child, as is the avail- 
ability of children's books, records, dictionaries, and encyclopedias in the home. 
Status and Situational Variables 

Information for identifying subpopulations . Such information consists of 
age, sex, and race of child; age, race, and occupation of paren - ; language 
spoken in the home; locale (urban-rural); and type of dwelling (e.g., public 
vs. private housing). 

EKLC 




Educational level of parents * Number of years of schooling. 
Occupational level . Duncan code for status level. 

Family structure . Presence or absence of a .father-figure in the home, 
whether or not this adult male is the biological father. 

Adult availab ill ty . Defined by adult— to— child ratio. 

Number of other children in the household . 

^ . .. . 
Home resources . Included here are variables that have traditionally 

been associated with social status, e.^'g., availability of books, toys', radio, 

TV, records, etc. The logical relevance of these variables for the study is 

seen in the indication they may give of the amount of cognitive stimulation 

and/or emotional support which is available for the child. 

It should be noted that changes in the'"above status variables may con- 
stitute a rough index for assessing the upward or downward mobility of the 
family during the period of the study. 

Fa'Aily residential mobility . Number of times family moved during the 
three years prior to study Year 1 and study Year 6. 

Ordinal position of target child . Family size has been found to corre- 
late with several dimensions of childrearing practice (Freeberg & Payne, 
1967; Hess et al., 1968; White, Day Freeman, Hantman, Messenger , 1973); 
findings on sibling rank, however, are inconsistent (Schooler, 1972). 
Logically, it might be concluded- that both these factors influence the 'extent 
to which a parent can engage in a variety of activities which inherently re- 
quire sustained participation. 

Potential ^'stress" conditions . It is hypothesized that a number of 
family conditions may serve to constrict the child's psychological environ- 
ment and create a stressful living situation. Among such conditions are 
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instability or frequent mobility of the family; severe or recurrent illness 
in the family; erratic, vs^. relatively steady employment history; physical 
and psychological "depression" of the home and surroundings — e.g., ma^-ntenance 
of the dwelling inside and out; lighting conditions inside the home; poten- 
tial hazards in the neighborhood -(broken glass, location near a bar); 
crowding in the home, etc. 

" Child's possessions — rmaterial objects and living space . Insofar as 
possible, information was obtained on the niimber of things (books, toys,* 
etc.) the child possessed, whether he/she had a designated space in the ^ 
house for personal things (a closet or drawer space), and whether places 
(a room, a bed) were available for the child's- private use. This variable 
seems particularly important for the economically disadvantaged chi^d, who 
often has nothing to pall his/her own.,nor any place in which he/she may 
escape for peace and solitude. 

Child's range of mobility . Relevant to the amount of environmental 
stimulation is diversity in the environment. Where is the child allowed to 
play? Where is he/she allowed to go in the neighborhood? On what excursions 
outside the home is he/she taken (supermarket, visiting relatives, etc.)? 

Beyond providing a detailed picture of the study families over ^ the six- 
year--span of the study, the above-listed variables should enable us to deter- 
mine how the environment created in the family affects the child.' s experience 
with what specific consequences for the child. By defining those factors of 
poverty which may be regarded as truly impoverishing, we would hope to pro- 
vide evidence for appropriate alternatives to or counter attacks on those 
patterns of impoverishment. 

More concretely, the instability of frequent residential moves, severe 



or recurrent illness, erratic vs. a relatively steady employment history,, 
and physical or psychological depression of home residences may cause seve^ 
stress on the child. The ways in which the child reacts or copes with these \, 
home stress situations may interref^ directly with his/her ability to per- 
form in schoolor in other cognitive -demanding situations. In addition, the 
transmission of attitudes is considered to be of major significance in the 
child's development; how the child sees and defines ■ his/her world will 
determine how he/she chooses to behave. Changes, therefore, in parental 
attitudes .toward school or knowledge and use of community resources, for 
example, may have profound effects on the child's desire or ability tn 
accomplish or succeed. s ' 

Children's Cognitive Functionin g 
For this report, attention was limited to ithose measures assessing the 
child's acquisition of the basic skills of reading and math in third grade. 
To aid interpretation a leSs directly school-related measure of reasoning and 
problem-solving abilities also was included. In addition, for those analyses 
assessing the influence of early family variables on the child's later cognitiv 
perceptual functioning, the- child ' s performance at age four on the Preschool 
Inventory- (PSI) was used as a covariate so that the unique contribution of 
family variables to such predictions could be determined.. These measures are 
described in the following section. 
Measures of Academic Achievement 

Cooperative Primary Tests — Reading . The Cooperative Primary Tests are 
a national standardized achievement test battery developed by ETS and de- 
signed for use in grades one through three. The tests are group administered, 
with the child responding by making an "X" on the one' of the three^ response 
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alternatives that he/she believes is correct. 'There is no special instruction 

c 

to the student about guessing, and there is no correction for guessing in the 
scoring. The teacher is instructed^ to allow a reasonable amount of time for 
all students to finish. In order to provide practice with this type of item, 
the pilot test included in the test package-was administered first. The 
Reading uest consists of 50 items, some of which assess the comprehensloft of • 
individual words, while others require the studei^t to extract a key element 
from a sentence or paragraph, or provide some interpretation, evaluation, or 
inference based on the sentence or paragraph (Cooperative Primary Tests, ETS, 
1967). Form 23B was administered in third grade. (Year .6). 

. Co.gperative Primary Tests— Math , In this eO-ftem test the following 
topics are covered: number, symbolism, operation, function and relation, 
approximation, proof, mepurement, estimation, and geometry. Straight 
computation is net emphasized, but rather an attempt is made "... to 

test major concepts of mathematics in., their emergent state" -(Cooperative 

ij - - 

Prima,ry Tests, ETS, 1967). Form 23B^was administered in third grade (Year 6), 
A* 

Measure of ProblenirSolving Ability ■ 
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Raven Colored Progressive Matrices (Booklet Version) . ' Developed for 
with young children and retarded or impaired adults for whom the standard 
series of Progressive Matrices is Inappropriate,, the Colored Progressive 
Matrices contains 36 items divided into three sets of increasing difficulty 
(A,. Ab, and B) . Each item represents a pattern with a piece missing; the 
child is asked to select. (from a set of six alternative pictures) the piece 
that correctly completes the pattern. Compared to the measures listed above, 
this-task is more a measure of problem-solving ability and less a measure of 
specific school learning. It assesses the individual's ability to make per- 
ceptual discriminations, to compare, and to reason by analogy. It is also 
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a kind of *"learning-td-learn task in that the child who learns efficient 
strategies on the beginning relatively easy items will have greater success 
as the items become increasingly difficult. This test was individually 
administered. ■ ' ' 

Measure of Preacademic Skills ' 

r 

Preschool Inventory (PSI) . The PSI, /developed by Caldweil for use in 
Project Head Start as a general achife'vement t^st for preschool children, 
taps a range of vej^bal,* quantitative, arid perceptual-motor skills defined 
by teachers as expected of. children in kindergarten. The items for the- — — 
present 64-item revision are classified in the Inventory manual (ETS, 1970) 
into four major cat.egories: Persona'l-Social responses (18 items, e.g., 
"How old are you?", "Raise your hand."); Association- Vocabulary (12 items, 
e.g., "What does a dentist do?"); Concept Activation — Numerical (19 items, 
e.g., "How many 'wheels does a car have?"); Concept Activation — Sensory (19 
items, e.g., "\Vhich is heavier, a brick or a shoe?"). However, the Inventory 
handbook (ETS, 1970) advises against the determination of subset scores, and 
factor analyses of Longitudinal Study data and Head Start Planned Variation 
Study data (Walker, Bane, & Bryk, 1973) have not "supported their use. About 
60% of the items- require an oral response. The PSI has been widely adminis- 
tered to Head Start children (e.g.^ Research Triangle Institute, ^1972; 
Walker et al., 1973). Statistical information on the standardization sample 
for the 1970 Revised Edition (64-items) is contained in the Handbook. Since 
child testing in Year 1 occurred throughout the spring and summer of 1969, 
and since at this age performance level on the PSI was known to improve 
noticeably even over a period of a few months (Shipman, 1972b), age at time 
of testing was partialled out of the scores' to yield an age-corrected PSI * 
score. 



In the factor analysis of the Year 1 individual child test data, 
performance on the PSI had the highest loading on the first factor, which 
appeared to represent general cognitive ability, and it is' the single task 
in the Longitudinal Study battery most clearly associated with general ' 
cognitive development. Thus, the PSI was selected for the current report 
to function as "a covariate"' so that the unique contribution of family vari- 
ables to predictions of later cognitive-perceptual functioning could be deter- 
mined. From both a theoretical and practical standpoint it was^esired to 
-det^rmine-whet-her the family measures shared any variance with later cognitive- 
perceptual measures that was independent * of the variance that they initially 
shared with the PSI, i.e., that any influence observed on later performance 
was more than an indirect influence via, effects arising from early childhood 
behaviors. 



Chapter 5 * . , 

. . . ' DATA ANALYSIS PROCEDURES 

Year '6 Descriptive Statistics ' ^ . ^ 

Since descriptive Infp^rinatlon and results of internal correlational 

» 

analysis for the Year .1 Parent Interview were already available (ilTS, 1970; 
Shipman, 1972a), the first step in the current analysis^was to obtain similar 
information for the Year 6 Parent Interview, Questionnaire distributions 
were run, consisting of frequencies and percent responding for each response 
category on every- item. This information was delineated according to site, 
race, preschool experience (Head Start, other preschool, or no known attend- 
"^ance), and. sex of child, as well as for the total sample., 'Prior to correla- 
•tiorial analysis^ all interview items ;^^re reviewed for a priori scaling and 
possible score reduction. Results of the Year 1 interview analysis thus not 
only ..influenced ^he construction of the Year 6 interview but also were helpful 
in indicating potentially meaningful item clusters. For those items that ' 
seemed highly homogeneous in content and format, subscores were derived and 
point biserial correlations and -alpha coefficients obtained. 
- Year 6 Correlation Matr ix 

^ A missing-data Pearson' product-moment correlation matrix was then ob- x 
tained containing all of the scorable items and derived, item cluster scores 
with satisfactorily high alpha^oef f icients . In addition, the matrix also 
contained Year 6 scores on , Raven Coloured Progressive Matrices, Cooperative' 
Primary Reading and Math Tests,' plus dur;ny variables for sex, race, preschool . 
attendance. Follow Through enrollment, and site. Thus, information was 
available on the interrelationships among family status, sittiational , and 
process variables and on the relationship of these variables to the «child's 
cognitive-perceptual performance. Since previous research' suggested differences 
in mean level and patterns of correlations according to r ;ce and sex of child, 



ii(»|;Arifef r 1^ t i ! wctfv j>rovldod l»y racc and by sex within race sr- -roups, ^ To 
;»»ac:ai» t I'.r t c 1 4 1 ! s» 1 1 llrad Start attendance to interview scores and rela-- 
U«^r.at»ij'» tn Vciir soparutft- Ralrlces wcrf obtained for families who enrolled 
th0 »tM4v ^hliJ In Hc.id St ait and taoFO whose child attended no preschool 
pto|rrj«*. ihr Rrtwill nuniber of white children who attended Head Sta^t the^a 

att^lT»<*n wrc* H^tiilnrd tor black families only. 

Aftftr xUtf ir Idit loniihlps amon^ the Year 6 variables were determined, the 
fci.Tcn fti^m thi- Year 1 interview were correlated with the Year 6 interview 

t».c?Jritrd cogn 1 1 1 ve-perci!ptual scores. These data for the longitudinal 
• -^rovld^^d vonparison of wan levels and variability on similar items 

4* .nf*. KtAtllity of patterns among family variables, and the extent 

i ! t. f^TTilv influence on the child's cognitive-perceptual nerforraance 
AT nlnr. Th4? nature and extent of significant difference- responses 

t T liitrnl i < al Uctt^ across years were assessed according to site and within 
fc)t« r»<r. preschool attendance, and sex of child. Where items or item 
i lufttrrn virrc* tfi.sesaing similar const tiicts in both years, part conflations 
^19^0 ^vtv a»fd to rrmove statistically effects of Year 1 status or :iiac con- 
frti^M fr<^n rhtt \v.ir 6 correlations between the interview variable and cognitive- 
$». t :« rt^'*5 i^roreti. T>iuii. if no change occurred or if changes that occurred 
w*r« i*iuc3.i?r.,!: to cojcni t i ve-perceptual performance, the part correlation 
^<uUi h%' i^fo, whilt' a signilicant non-zero part correlation would indicate 
T*»«t ►ru^UiSjir •>t utatun on that variable in Year 6 added significantly to 
Ijfwai.Uon* w Year 1 status on that variable (i.e., change on that vari- 

i^a* r^Ufrd to iht^ rhtld*s cognitive-perceptual performance). Note that 
ehjft |»irt corr^-UMon i* exa<:tly the same as the part correlation of the gain 

o 
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score (from Year 1 to Year 6) w:-' t;he criterion when controlling for Year 1 
interview scores, but the curren; iproach does not demand the computation of 
a gain score for each indivjJ i :hat the scale of the variables in the 

two years be directly comp l ^ ugh, of course', the analysis is only 

sensible if scores in both yeo i. are assessing the same construct). This 
approach, while slightly less direct, eliminates a number of the serious 
measurement problems inherent in raw change score analysis • 

In order to idei 'ify those, early st'.M^s, situational, and process vari- 
ables that had a measurable continuing influence on the child's cognitive deve 
opment as opposed to those whose predictive ability was already reflected in 
his/her cognitive level at age four, correlations were computed between Year 1 
interview variables and the Year 6 cognitive-perceptual scores after statis- 
tically controlling the relationship of the interview variables to the child's 
initial cognitive level. Specifically, part (or semi-partial) correlations 
were used to indicate the variables that contributed to predictions of Year 6 
Reading, Math, and Raven scores over and above whar could have been predicL?d 
solely from children's Year 1 Freschool Inventory (PSI) scores. In addition 
to the "continuing influence" ' hypothesis mentioned above, significant part 
corxelations also would be, expected for family variables that were related to 
components of the Year 6 cognitive-perceptual measures' that were, no't measured 
or were inadequately assessed in the Year 1 Preschool Inventory. 
Regression Analyses . 

With a set of interrelated status, situational, and process variables, ^ 

the v^..' -cion can be asked to what extent early indicators of family process / 

i 

predict third-grade cognitive-perceptual performance over and above what / 

could have been predicted solely from status and situational measures . and / 

♦ » / 
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vice-versa. To, answer these questions, a hierarchical multiple regression' 
technique was used in which the independent variables were grouped into sets. 

Th^ increment in the -proportion of variance accounted for by each new set, 

■ , 'J ■ 

over and above the variance accounted for by the preceding sets, was noterl. 

Theoretically important Year 1 interviaw variables were screened for 
minimlly acceptable psychometric propertieii (e.g., reasonable variance), 
and some other variables were eliminated because of near-zero correlations 
with the third-grade criterion scores. Thus, some variables which a priori 
seemed of theoretical^ interest were eliminated, but no variable was included 
just ^because it correlated significantly with the criterion measures. Process 
measures were arranged into three sets that went from relatively direct to 
more indirect influences on the child's^ behavior. Set 1 included four items 
which assessed direct mother-child interactions (amount of maternal reading 
to child, the mother's use of rationales in response to her child's misbehavior, 
her response to a question from the child that she couldn't answer, an4 the use 
of physical vs. verbal punishment for minor misbehavior); Set 2 consisted of 
just one item that asse"ssed the mother's educational expectations for rier child; 
Set 3 contained tnree scores that' assessed the mother's personal activities 
(amount of magazine reading, 'extent of participation in voting, and number of 
groups of which mother is a member). The status and situational variables were 

arranged, in two sets. The first set was a measure of the child's physi-cal 

" ■ ■ . 
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environment and consisted of number of selected home possessions and the 
crowding index (npmber of rooms /persons) ; the second set consisted of the more 
* traditional SES indicators, head-of-household occupation and mother's education, 
plus race of the child, 

A multiple regression analysis was run first entering the three process 
sets (in order) followed by the two status/situational sets, then a second 



regression was run entering . first the two status/situational sets followed 
by the three process sets. The additional predictive power of the child's 
performance at age four on the Preschool Inventory after controlling for 
fai:iily background -was assessed by entering the age-adjusted. PSI score after 
all the process, situational, and status variables. The effect of preschool 
attendant ca third-grade cognitive-perceptual performance, controlling for 
initial level and family . background , was assessed oy .adding this 0-1 score 
last in the regression equations, A supplementary analysis investigated the 
additional predictive power of selected scores from the mother-child inter- 
action tasks and the First Day of School Question by adding them after the 
p^'ocess measures from the interview. Each regression was run separately for 
the sample of boys and girls, as well as for the total sample, A separate 
regression equation was run for each of the three dependent variables (Year 6 
Reading, Math, and Raven scores). Thus, each of the three questions (process 
followed by status, status followed by process, and process plus interaction 
scores followed by status) required nine regression equations (3 dependent 
variables .X 3 samples) , 





Chapter 6 ^ ' 
STUDY FAMILIES ,IN YEAR 6 
In this chapter a detailed description is provided of the findings from 
analysis of the responses of the 1212 respondents in the three study sites who 
were administered the Year 6 Parent Interview. "In the first section, percent- 
ages are provided for responses to specific interview. items within status/ 
situational and process areas • This is followed by a description of the rela- 
tionships obtained within and among status, situational, and process variables. 
Results for the process variables are further delineated with patterns of corre- 
lations described within and between a priori item clusters. Salient differ- 
ences in response frequencies and patterns according to the three study sites, 
race, study children's sex, and the three categories of their preschool 
attendance also are described. As noted earlier in the sample description in 
Chapter 2, these differences must bfi interpreted cautiously because of the 
confounded relationships amoxig major classifications of families such as site, 
race, socioeconomic status^ and category of study child's preschool experience. 
Several status/situational characteristics of families in Year 6 are atont rasted 

also with "national census data. . 
Status and Situational Characteristics 

Ninety-three percent of respondents were the mothers of study children; 
another 6% were foster mothers, step-mothers , or adult female relatives. 
Seven respondents were male ca^retakers in households where no mother or 
female mother-surrogate lived.- Median ages of mothers and fathers were 35, . 
and 37, respectively. As contrasted "with 15% for the general population, 
36% of study children lived in single-parent families. According to data 
from the 1974 Census, mothers of over half the nation's school-age children 
were working. Similarly, 43% of study mothers were employed full-time, and 
an additional 12% were employed part-time. Of those employed, most had jobs 
as service workers (41%), clerical workers (19%) , or operatives (17%). Half 
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of them had worked in thjair present Jobs for ^t least two years. Of the 
mothers not working,* A0% had worked within the two preceding years but 79% 
reported they were not now h oking for vork. . ' 

Seventy-nine percent o( motiiers reported that fathers (presently living 
in the home or not) were employed/ 10% reported them as unemployed, and 11% 
said they did not know. Of thosa employed, most (89%) worked full-time. Most 
fathers ($7%) were employed in [>Lue-coliar jobs,' the majority as operatives 
(25%), and craftsmen (21%)*; '22% h^ad unskill^ad jobs and 16% were classified 
as professionals. Fifty-eight percent of employed fathers were reported to 
have worked at the same job for at least the five preceding years. Eighteen 
percent of mothers, however, said they relied primarily on public assistance 
for income to support . their families. 

Mother's formal educatioil rangea from 1 to 20' years with a mean of 10.9 
years. Sixteen percent had completed grade school only; 13% had completed 
two or more years of college. Father's (present or not) education ranged from 
1 to 20 years; the mean 1 eve 1^ was 11.1 years-. Twenty-three percent of fathers 
had completed grade school only; 20% had completed two or more years of college. 

Two-thirds of study families lived in single-unit housing with nearly as 
many mothers (61%) reporting that they owned their homes. Sixteen percent lived 
in duplexes or row houses while 6% lived in garden apartments and 2% lived in 
high-rise apartments; 11% ided in public housing projects. Interviewers' 
ratings* of families' residenc es indiciited that mo-st families (71%) lived in •. 
old houses and most homes (62%) had well-maintained exteriors; 70% were in 
low or moderate noise environments, and 827o had Adequate outside space where 
children could play. Thirty percent: of house exteriors were judged to be in 
poor repair; noi? levels were rated as high and "distracting" for 8% of 
study families. 



The average study housel 
ropms. The mean index of cr( 
Adult availability^ measured 
0,52 representing means of 2 
households.. There was consl< 
Families interviewed in Year 
consequent wide ranges in cr 
of households comprised at 1 

Sixty-seven percent of ] 
his/her bedroom with others 
of the same sex (81Z). Howe 
children in 10% of such case; 
5%. Twenty-two percent of s 
their own, 24X had neither a 
use I and 15% had no separate 

There was at least ^one 
every household , but 10% had 
telephondi 23%>no car,, ajid 3 
their own toys; approximate! 
games, bicycles , or paints; 
instruments, or pets; few (1 
these materials were Jointly 

Thirty-flix percent of s 
residences within the three 
families who had moved, 30% 
six percept o^ th-jse who had 
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lomprifsed 5.8 residents in a unit of 6*1 
It a ratio of rooiDB-to-people» was 1«18« 

le ratio , of adults- to^children, averaged 

] 

ilts and 3,8 children in study family 
Le range in household size, however, 
nprised one to thirteen children, with 
5 and adult availability. Twelve percent 
line members, 

rs reported that the study child shared 
a household, usually v;ith other children 
sleeping rooms were shared with oppoBrte-sex 

with parents or other adult caretakers in 
:hildren reportedly did not have a., bed of 
it^nbr section of a closet for their own 
aer drawer or clothes chest facilities. 
Lsion, radio, and phonograph in virtually 
Lctionary, 17% no vacuum cleaner, 18%. no 

encyclopedia. Nearly all children had 
ae-flfths had phonograph records, board 

one-^half had construction toys, musical 

a science, kit. Of course, many of 
1 with other family members, 
families interviewed had changed 

■ i 

preceding the interview. Of those 
langed residences more than once. Sixty-/ 
i recently indicated the new residence 
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was better than the previous one (13% said worse) • Mothers reported on the 
average that they had lived in the same house or apartment for 6,0 years 
(study children's mean age was 8,6 years at the time, of the parent inter-^ 
view), in the same neighborhood for 9,8 years, and in the same town for 
20,0 years; 31% of the mothers had been born in the saa>e town, 56% in the 
same geographic region. These figures obviously reflect the fact that families 
were not interviewed who- 1) moved out of the site or 2) moved so frequently 
we were unable to track them. 

In the spring of 1974, according to the respondents, 90% of study 
children were in third grade, 8% had been retained in second grade-,^2% had 
advanced to fourth grade, and approximately one percent were enrolled in 
special ungraded classes.. Eleven percent of children were reported to be in 
Follow Through classes; 10% were 4^sx:ribed to be. in remedial programs. 

Thirteen percent of mothe^r^^aii that the study child had been seric y 
ill or injured within the three years prior to the inteirview. Although moat 
study children (^5%) reportedly visited a physician at least once in that 
same period, wich 57% having gone three or more times-, 15% had not been 
examined by a doctor since they entered grade school. Twenty-one percent of 
mothers indicated that the study child had present dental problems. Only 
51% of mothers reported that the study child had visited a dentist in the * 
year of the interview, although 69% had done so in the preceding year. In 
16% of study families there was one member with a serious chronic illness. 
Process Variables 

As mentioned in the introduction to this report, tlie main interest in 
the interview findings lies not in the status of study children and. their 
families, but rather in the developmental dynamics of the interactions 
between children and family members. Those process variables apsessed in 
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the present study were described .in Chapter 4. Thus, while status and situ- . 
ational characteristics of families indicate various opportunities or poten- 
tials available to children as a part of their psychological and physical 
environments, It is the process variables that suggest the functions and 
interactions within families that influence children's development. Such 
processes, of course, may have complex interdependences with these status 
and situational factors, as is suggested by the findings reported later in 
this chapter. 

Household Interactions Between Mothers and Children 

One category of process variables^ concerns .-.the nature and freq'uency 
of mother-child interactions. Half the mothers indicated that study children 
were with them at least.. 4. 2 hours on the average during weekdays; 10% said 
they spend eight hours or more and approximately the same nimiber reported 
spenditig two hours or less. , On weekend days with no school or job to attend, 
mothers spent more time with study children: ^half the mothers reported 
spending at least 10.0 hours per day with study children; 9A% reported spending 
at least four hours per day^. During t^3e times on weekdays, mothers reported 
they were usually doing housework. On weekends, activities outside the home 
(e.g., visiting relatives, shopping, attending church) were reported most 
frequently. Although the high values reported suggest some ambiguity in the' 
item, the naturae of activities iescribed indicates a imjch smaller amount of 
direct parent-child interaction. . ^ . 

Some of the interview items focused on the nature of several specific 
interaction situations. For example, mothers were asked to recall what' 

o 

they had done the last time the study child's behavior had angered or 
annoyed them: 61% of the mothers mentioned some form of physical 
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punishment, 54% mentioned verbal reprimands , and ll% reportedly gave the 
child a. verbal explanation for their anger (categories of responses are 
not mutually exclusive) The most common physical punishments were, 
spanking (40%) ^ -d confinement (20%); verbal reprimands included demands 
for children to stop misbehaving (45%), scolding (28%),.- and threats of 
physical punisHment (11%), When study children, had done something that 
.pleased their mothers, they reportedly responded most often with verbal 
encouragement (51%), but some (13%) reported monetary rewards, and some (8%) 
described affectionate behaviors such as hugs and kisses (categories are not' 
independent) , . 

Additional responses concerning the nature^and frequency o.f family inter- 
actions were suggested by mothers' reports of study children's participation, 
in certain' household discussions and decisions. Thirty-seven percent, of study 
children reportedly participated frequently in discussions concerniag the 
selection of clothes- to wear to school- and how thoy would spend money given 
to them; a smaller proportion participated frequently in deciding what time 
they should go. to bed (33%), discussing their playmates (29%)., and in deter- 
mining how often they could watch television (2/%). Many mothers repotted no 
participation by the study child in decisions about bedtime (33%), clothes to 
wear to school (25%), television-viewing (24%), playmates <24%) , or spending 
money (21%), * . ^ " 

Several other interview items probed household interactions which con- 
cerned-mothers' preparing or assisting study children with school-related 
activities. For example, mothers indicated what they would do if the 
child asked a difficult question that they could not answer. Mothers 
responded (categories are' mutually exclusive) they would: look up the 
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answer and explain (34%), s^nd childr^^n to a source ^of information (17%)^ 

- ■■ / 

accompany children to a source (10%)v, say they did not know the answer (14%), 

or respond the best they cbuld (10%). Nine percent indicated they would 

change the subject; 1% repoftierjly ignored such questions. 

Although most mothers 'said they helped their "child at Least once a we^k 
with his/her homework, 35% uf^nno-thers reported they did not usually help the 
study child with homework assignments. Of course, giving such help is depen- 
dent in part upon the child 's, willingness and need for it and the frequency 
of home, assignments* Of those who did report giving help, 23% helpec once a 
week, 13% three times a we'ek, and 26% daily. Seventy-five percent of mothers 
who reported helping v/ith homework indicated that on the day preceding the 
interview they had worked' for at least 15 minutes; 37% reported spending at 
least one hour. ' In 60% of the families, the mother said other members helped 
sometimes with the child's homework. Siblings and fathers accounted for' 60% 
and 22% of such assistance, ^^pectivel^y. 

Two-nhirds of the mothers said they read storif-^ -^-.'^ the study IvMd. 
several times, a week in 23% of the cases, once a wh/ile in 48%. In 60% of 
the households, other family members also read to the child, usually older 
siblings (61%) or fathers (22%). In addition, in 65% of the families ^study 
children reportedly read to other children. 

Mathers' General Interests and Activities Outside the Home ' 

A second- group of family process variables represents experiences - 
mothers have regularly which art likely to influence directly or indirectly 
aspects of their interactions -rith their children and act as a indirect 
stimulus to' their children's. cognitive development- For example, most 
mother:^ (87%) reportedly read newspapers; 37% said chey -usually read at 



least two newspapers; 13% said they read none. Mothers who read one newspaper 
typically read a local daily (in 94% of the cases) every day (72%) or several 
days a week (18%). .Local weekly papers ^were , the mo8t frequently read second 
paper. Mothers were asked also whether they read any magazines. Those 
mothers that did were encouraged to describe as- many as three publications. 
More than a quarter of ^the sample (27%) reported reading three or more maga- 
zines. The kind of publication and frequency of reading were coded for each 
of th. three magazines. Home-and-f amily publications and news magazines 
were u.cationed most frequently (approximately 40% and 15%, respectively). 
Frequency of reading was at least once-a-month in 70% of the responses. 

Another group of interview items relating to mothers' activities out- 
side the household involved reported visits to homes of nearby relatives : 
and friends, excursions for shopping and for entertainment, and attendance 
at religious services. Seventy-four percent of the mothers reportedly 
visited at least one relative and at least one friend; 42% and 44% •»'eported 
visiting three relatives or friends, respectively. Frequencies of such 
visits ranged from^ once-a-week" or more to less than once-a-month. Mothers 
took study children along in at le^st 90% of reported visits to relatives; 
for visits to friends, children reportedly accompanied mothers on at least 
75% 6f' such visits. Mothers reported that they visited at least one place of 
entertainment in 62%. of study families, three or more places in 26%. Frequen 
cies of such trips ranged from bnce-a-week to less than once-a-month; stu,dy 
children went along on at least 64% of such excursions. Similarly, study 
children went with mothers on shopping . excursions downtown or into the. ► 
city in about 53% of such trips. Eighty-four percent of mothers reported 
that they attended church, 44% once-a-week or more often > 19% less thaa- 



on'ce-a-month.. Study children who accompanied mothers to church (94%) went* 
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at least once-a-week in 52% of the- cases. ,'For the above findings It should 

be noted that the 26% of mothers who . reportedly never visited a relative or 

. friend and the 38% who never went outside the home for entertainment repre- 
# 

n sent .a sizeable minority of families. 

The interview also ^sse^ mothers' participation in other activities 
outside the. home including voting in -th^ hatioaal elections and membership 
in various organizations. Sixty-three percent of mothers said they had 
voted in the national election of 1972; another X0% reportedly had von:ed 
in earlier national elections but not in- 1972; 26% said they had never 
voted,. Most frequently mentioned explanations for not Footing were: "no 
reason*' (A5%) , not registered (29%), disinterest (6%), and feelings" of . 
futility (6%); Group memberships were few in the present sample. ..'Thir'^y-. ^ 
five percent of mothers belonged to educationr related groups, belonged 

^ to groups connected" with . religious organizations, 16% to social groups, 7% 
to neighborhood action groups, and 11% to oth'er gr'^nps such as ,i b-af filleted 

•' organizations. For- the same groups, mothers held offices in lB%, 37%, 34%, . 
28%, and ^20 of the cases , ^ respectively • As would be expected, frequencies 
-of attendance were greater for religious and social groups (once or" twice 
a week) than for community action or education-related groups (once a month*). 
For mothers who attended more than one group, religic-us organizations were , 
ranked most important, education-related groups second. ♦ 
M others' Participation in School-Relatec tivities 

SeveratL interview items probed the nature and degree of the mother's 
participation in activities related directly to the study child's schooling. 
Most mothers did not participate in matters related directly to their child's 
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classroom program. Only 9% of motl)ers. reported that they had attended " 
meetings of parent-advisory groups or class meetings about study children's 
programs. Seven percent said they had helped to decide about class pro- . 
grams^ but only 30% 5f such decisions reportedly concerned curriculum. Of-. > 
those mothers who had not made such input, nearly half (A9%) said there was ' 
no opportunity to do- so, another 18% reportedly were unable to attend meet- 
ings, 8% said they were not interested, and 2% said that.it was the respon- \ 
sibility of other people or that they fej.t personally /inadequate to contribute 
to decisions about class programs. Seventy-eight percent of mothers responded 
however, that they had had suffijcient opportunities to learn about study 
children's school experiences. Among mothers of study children who had 
'attended preschool, 30% indicated an increase in opportunities for involve- - 
ment in school activities compared to when their children were ■''r. preschool, 
'30% indicated less opportunity, and A0% indicated opportunities remained 
about the same. More mothers were involved in more general school- related 
activities. Forty-six percent reported having attended at least one PTA 
meeting in the preceding year; 22% reported attending three or more tijnes. 
Also, 43% said they^ had attended at least one special program and 12% ^nd 23%, 
respectively, reported helping at least once in the study child's olas&ronn, 
and with at least one party or field trip. 

Eighty percent of interview respondents provided specific names, whe^^ 
asked to 'identify study children's classroom teachers; 19%, however, did 
t know the^ name of their child's te^acher. More than two-thirds of the 
thers '(68%) had attended at least one school conference r^^r. study 
children's teachers; 19% had met with the teacher more thayi twice during* 
the school year. Thirty-two percent of these conferences reportedly 
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neighborhoods or local schools, 60% of the respondents replied negatively 
or said they didn't know (52% felt no changes were necessary). Seventy- 
seven percent of the remaining mothers believed that ^uch cooperative 
efforts could succeed and mentioned targets such as Municipal utilities 
and streets (22%), general neighborhood raaintenanc^ (19%), schools (19%), 
community facilities (17%), and housing (5%).- j 

Mothers also were asked if they felt that tl;iey themselves could 
improve local schools. Only 52% of mothers res^/onded positively, mention- 
ing contributions such as attending meetings oy joining PTA groups (24%), 
working for specific improvements such as bett^^er equipipent ,or programs 
(20%), and unspecified involvement (32%). Mothers who 'said they could 
not effect such improvements (27% of the total sample with an additional ; 

11% who responded "don't know") cited other , demands on their time (23%), 

/ 

no need for such involvement (22%), personal feelings of inability or 

■ / 

Inadequacy (15%), inability to do things aione (14%), and a general sense 
of powerlessness (i.e., "no one would listen to me" [11%]), In a related 
query, mothers were asked if they felt they could do something about dis- 
agreements with their child's school principal. To this more specific 
queHtion, etghty-six percent responded affirmatively (with 55% feeling 
tliey could do something about it sometifnes and 31%, most times) , 3% said 
they didn't knoW, and 9% Hii\d "no." ' * 
M()theni'_ (;(iru!rtil Knpwledge and Use of Community Re sources 

MothorH* rcHponwea reflected differential awarenc s and availability of 
Viirloiui J'.ommunlty resources IncludinKi nursery school or day-care center 
(H{)Z) , .'Ilnlr nu^Z) , hoMpltal 0)()7.) , j Humwv day camp (39%), aftor-claHs 
Mrlinol-led proK.rami^ (37%), teen center (A3%) , public library (83%), public 
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playgrounds (76%), public park (7^"), art galleiy (32%), museum (42%), live 
theater (45%) , auditorium (59%), and zoo (34%). Mothers' uncertainty about 
available resources reflected by percentages of ''don't know" responses, 
concerned summer day camp (22%), after-cla - schoo±-led programs (17%), teen 
center (19%), art gallery (17%),- museum (10%), and live theater (13%). 

Most mothers (82%) knew whether adult educational programs were or were' 
not availabie-xin study children's schools, but only 27% of the 21% who said 
they were available reported participating in such programs. When asked where 
i:hey would. tak.e^tudy children if they became ill, 44% mentioned a specific 
physician, 40% specified hospital or clinic, and 14% described some combina- 

a 

tion of specific do"ctor at specific clinic, hospital, or medical center; only 
three respondents said they wouldn't know what to do in such circumstances. 
•Respondents also were asked if they had contacted organizations or individuals 
in their communities for help with educational, legal, or employment problems. 
Twenty-four percent reported such contacts for educational problems, mostly . 
with school personnel; 15% reported assistance in legal matters, mostly 
from private attorneys; and 11% reported help from state agencies or local 
employers with employment problems. ^ 
Mothers' Attitudes About Education and Local Schools and Teachers 

Several interview questions probed the mother's attitudes about edu- 
cation in general and about the study child's school in particular. It is 
assumed that mothors' positive or optimistic attitudes about their community 
and schools are likely to be transmitted to their children and that these 
attitudes are reinforced by mothers' participation in related activities. 
Also, mothers' responses to these items may indicate conditions to which 
study children are exposed. For example, most mothers (78%) thr>ught that 
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teachers do as much as they can to teach all children; only 1.5% thought 
teachers were doing less than they could; 2% felt teachers did very much 
'less than they could. Likewise, most mothers (63%) indicated that their 
child's present teacher had done a' 'Veryfgood'* job of teaching; 30%, however, 
rated teachers as only "pretty good"; and .5% gave "poor" ratings,; Study 

■» 

children's teachers vere evaluated as equal to other local teachers by 76% 
of mothers; only 3% thought their child's teachers were inferior to oth^s 
in the same co'mmunity. 

Most mothers (80%) said they believed teachers want to have discus- 
sions with parents about school-related matters; 16% thought teachers 
were not so disposed. However, only forty-three percent of mothers 
thought that most teachers understand problems faced by local residents; 
46% indicated only some teachers understand,- and 6% believed hardly any 
teachers understand local concerns. Most mothers (86%) thought their 
children's schools had buildings and equipment as good as or better than other 
schools in the community; 10% indicated worse facilities. Sixty percent 
of mothers said that at least some local classrooms were overcrowded; 13% 
thought there were too many children in al3? classrooms ; only 14% said no 
classes were overcrowded. 

From a more general perspective on education, mothers described hypo- 
thetical "good students" and "good teachers" — open-ended items In which 
responses could refer to more than one category. \ According to these 

descriptions, good students: are obedient and cooperative (54%), study 

■ _ \ 

\ 

or try their best in school work (43%), earn good grades (24%), are 
interested and self-mot: -'a ed in school (22%), interact well with classmates 
and participate in school activities (14%), and are. trustworthy and 
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dependable (6%). Thus, the dominant pupil role for which the child is appar- 
ently being socialized is one of obedience. Good teachers were described as: 
patient and understanding (66%), enforce rules and regulate students' conduct 
(17%),- modify instruction to accommodate individual capabilities and interests 
(16%), are trained professionally in- principles of the education and develop- 
ment of young children (IAI) , stimulate interest, curiosity, and creativity 
among students (9%), and communicate with parents about school matters (4%). 

In accord with recent Gallup Poll findings (Gallup, 1976), mothers in this 
sample thought those primarily to be blameu if children do not achieve well in 
school work are parents (34%) and the children themselves (20%), The two next 
most cited reasons were othet children who provide a bad influence and teachers 
(16% each). Approximately half of the mothers (49%) thought that schools would 
not benefit from increased parental control; 16% thought such involvement 
would make no difference, but 22% approved more parental control. More 
than one-fourth of the respondents (29%) felt children must be coerced ^o 
learn at least some things; 23% thought It was appropriate for parents to 
keep children out of school once in a while to help'at home. 

Mothers* evaluations of future educational and vocational opportuni- 
ties were generally favorable and optimistic: 82% thought that any capa- 
ble applicant to college could be admitted, wit:h financial inadequacy the 
most frequently cited limitation (12%), Nearly as many mothers (81%) 
reportedly felt that upon graduation from college their child: a could 
find equally desirable and well-paying jobs as other graduates. 

Information was obtained also about mothers' satisfaction regarding 
their own schooling. Sixty-one percent expressed satisfaction with their 
educations, of these 38% were ''very satisfied;" 37% were not satisfi-d. 



of these 39% were 'Very dissatisfied." Forty percent of mothers reportedly 
had supplemented their educational backgrounds by attending programs including; 
vodational education (30%), basic ad.ult education (17%), university courses 
(16%), specialized degrees (15%), junior college (12%), and high school 
equivalency (7%). 

Mothers' Expectations ' for S tudy Children * - , 

As noted in Chap'^ei A, mothers' feelings of an external locus of control 
or personal powerlebsness over environmental events may be inferred from expres 
sions of relatively high aspirations but lower expectations. The amount of 
discrepancy also may be. viewed as an index of optimism-pessimism. With respect 

to future educational attainments by study children, 57% of mothers wanted- 

'J 

the child at least to graduate from' college , whereas only 24% expected such 
achievements.; Similarly, although 6A% said they wanted the study child to 
complete at least two years of college, only 32% expected him or her to do so. 
Of those mothers citing reasons fo*r study children not attaining aspired, levels 
36% mentioned insufficient motivation, 28% financial problems, 17% marriage, 
and 15% Jther interference such as military service or illness. A similar 
difference between desired and expected attainment occurred in mothers' pro- 
jections' of the child's adult occupation; 59% of mothers said they would like 
their child to have a professional or managerial job whereas only 37% actually 
expected this to occur. 

Other indices of motTiers' expectations of study children's achievements 
were mean ages at which mothers expected the study child should perform certain 
activities and responsibilities and perform them well. These responses also 
reflect the mothers' press for independence in their children. On most of 
these items there was a considerable range of response^i. For example, 30% of 
the mothers indicated that at age eight the study child could already attend 
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public events alone, while 24% indicated s/he should be expected to do this 
at 11 or 12, and over 16% indicated that the. child should.be age 13 or older. 
The item on the age at which the child should be able to participate in adult 
conversations showed a particularly large range, with 57% of the mothers 
indicating that the child could and did already do it at age eight but/with 
another 3^% indicating an expected age of 13 or older. 
Mothers' Perceptions of Study Children 

Study children were generaHpr viewed by their mothers as similar to 
their age peers. Judged by their mothers and compared to their age peers, 
study children cried less (53%), acted older (51%), were less afraid (54%), 
and were easier to get along with (50%); a smaller percentage had fewer temper ' 
tantrums (48%),' asked more questions (47%), spoke better (34%), and were 
happier (42%). For each of these items, about 10% of the respondents indi- 
cated "poorer-than-average" ratings. Similarly, slightly less than half the 
mothers indicated the study child was "very" independent (46%), popular (48>c 
and had encountered few problems learning to read (46%). A majority of moth r.s 
rated the, child as ambitious in both sports and games, and school work (61%) 

and as having adjusted relatively easily to first grade (57%). Again, only 

ft 

about 10% of respondents reported significantly below-average evalu. tions. 
As' noted above, however, mothers* evaluations v^^-e not uniformly favorable. 
Also, many mothers differentiated between intent and consequences." While many 
(61%) thought their chil . tried very hard to do well in sports and games, fewer 
(36%) felt he/she actually performed very t^cII. Similarly, more than half said 
their child tried very hard in his/her schcjl v/or-v but only 28% considered 
him/her to be doing "bett r than average" -.jrk. Mothe s were concerned also 
about their child ' s .ability to stay with a ta until it was completed (only 25% 
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were reported to be "very good" at it compared to 38% "pretty good" and 
33% "not so good"). 

Mothers were asked to describe what they thought the study child liked 
to do most. Frequently mentioned responses referred to athletic activities 
such as playing ball or skating (28%), school-related activities (24%), 
expressive or artistic interests (12%), watching TV or role-playing activi- 
ties (5% each), and unsp.eclfied play (23%), Hobbies, and special interests 
of study children were reported by 53% of mothers. These could be caLd^^rized 
as follows: athletics (34%), arts and crafts. (24?) , school tasks (14%), 
music and. drama (10%), model construction, and animal or plant car3 (7% each). 
In addition, mothers reported study chlldr^.n's likes« and dislikes about 
school: a.:jdeii*LC subjp'^ts were mentijned as a positive aspect by 34% of 
mothers and as a negative aspect by 30%; gym or recess by 20% and 37 
respectively, and other children by 13% and 5%, respectively; 16% : ^hers 
did not know what, if anything, their child disliked about school. 

Mothers also . described what they perceived as their child's strong 
and weak points. These descriptions were later classified accorc^ing to 
the following categories: r operatdveness and obedience (40% 26%, res- 
:)C -t \ ..iy) , self-help and rt-^source.f ulness (20%''and 14%, respectively), 
gross and fine motor skills, including athletic behavior (18% and l^/o)y 
expressiveness or artistic talent (15% ind 2%), and personal qualities 
(e.g., persistence, patience, independence; 12% each). At least one strong 
or weak point was mentiorid by 94% and 80% of mothers, respectively. Also, 
according to their mothers most childYan could, at age 8, behave well in 
.company (81%), do household cho^.iis (77%),^ stand up for their rights with 
older children [''^Z) y read books unassisted (75%), and stay home alone for 
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several hours (63%), As would be expected, fewer children v/er'e reportedly 
* 

able to make dinner (38%), or go to public enter tainmeui ^ilaces by them- 
selves (30%). 

Eighty-five, percent of mothers reported that the study child had at least 
one special friend; 13%. reported the child had no special friends; and 2% 
of respondents said they didn't know. Sixty-two percent of mothers reported 
that the study child had no worrisome problems; however, 10%- of^ mothers , 
expre sed concern about physical problems, 8% about emofcional problems, 6% 
about schopl- related problems, and 3% referred to social problems. 

* Mothers indicated that 56% of study children. had at least ten books of 
their own to .re.id ard AA% had library cards; 67% brought home library books 
to read at least once a week. Vfhen asked to name their child's favorite 
books or stories, 50% of mothers gave specific title? 15% genres, 8% vague 
types; 22% did not know their chi?.d's favorite booksl 

' Mothers also were asked about study children's television viewing. The 
reported median c^ily viewing time for study children on weekdays was 2.5 hours 
with 2A% watching for A hours or longer; 1.5% watched no TV on weekdays. On 
weekend days, median daily viewing tifne was A. A hours witfi 13% who watched 
6 hours a day or morfe; 2.8% reportedly watched no ^TV on weekends. Sixty-one 
percent of study children reportedly watched programs on public. broadcasting 
channels, every day in 33% of such cases, '^en asked what programs their child 
watched in these channels, 11% of the'' mothers mentioned 'Sesame Street or Electric 
Company; 10% said they did no know what programs the child watched. 

As t e above responses indicate, in providing descriptions of their 
children, respondents also demonstrated the level of individuation in their . . 
perceptions, and expressed their personal attitudes, values, and expectation?. 

n ry 
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Gryup Differences 

The preceding description of the distribution of inteAriew responses 
for the total sample is modified in some respects when families within the 
major classifications of site, race, sex of study child, and study child '*s 
preschool experience are contrasted. To avoid cumbersome details, salient 
group differences are described in general terms; comparative descriptions 
refer to. the preceding summary for the total sample. 

Differences among siiEes . The greatest contrast among families in t1ie " 
three sites was between .the rural, southern site in Lee County, on the one ^ 
hand, and ,the two urban sites in ^Trenton' an\i Portland, on the other. Study 
families in Lee ^unty on the average appeared to 'be> least impo'^r^rished. 
This must not be interpreted as indicating' that poverty is less severe in 
rural areas, but only as a reflection of the relatively higher proportion ' 

/ 

of middle-SES families in this particul'ar sample. In general, the ^range of 
status ^-characteristics was greatest among study famiJLie^in> Lee County, 
followed by Portland, with Trenton providing the mo^t, homogeneous sample. 
Larger proportions of parents and Ijeads-of-houreholds in Lee County 
reportedly were working (88%* vs. 73% in Portland and 68% in Trenton).' 
'Although the occupational/^Ievels of employed mothers and fathers di'ci not 
differ significantly for families in Lee County and Portland (Ms = 5.1. 
and 4.7 for mothers, /4. 3 and 4.7 for fathers, Census classifications for 
parents 'occupations in Trenton (Ms ^ 5.8 for mothers and fathers') were signif 
icantly lower in prestige value "than those for families in either of the two 
othqr sites. Father absence was substantially higher In the urbark sites 
(49% in Trenton and 43% in Portland vs. 22% in Lee County) and urban families 
apparent-Ly relied more on public-assistance income (36% and 23% vs. 7%). 



Families in Lee County reportedly had lived in the same neighborhoods 
significantly longer than urban families (Ms = 12.2 years vs. 8.6 years in 
Trenton and 7.1 years in ^'^rtland) ; larger proportions of Lee County . families 
owned their homes (77% vs. 63% and 4J% in Portland end Trenton) and they were 
-maintained in better repair. The highest percentage of homes that were old, 
in poor repair, and in noisy environments were in Trenton. Families in Trenton 
had moved significantly less often within the three preceding yeau (M = 0.3 
times) than families in Lee County (M = 0.5 times) who, in turn, moved signifi- 
cantly fewer times than families in Portland (M = O.X-.times). Households in 
Lee Coqnty and Portland contained on the average equivalent numbers of residents^ 
but households in both were signif ican,t ly smaller than in Trenton (Ms =5.8 and 
5.4 vs. 6.3). Families in Lee County had taken study children to visit physicians 
and dentists less frequently than families in the urban sites* I^ether such 
differences arc due' to better health of study children in Lee County, more 
affordable or accessible health-care facilities in the urban sites, or other 
factors is nbt known. ' _ ' 

Some distributj^ons of status/situational characLcristics favored families 
in Portland. Mothers^' educational levels, similar in Lee County and Trenton 
(Ms = ;0.7 and 10.3 years), were significantly higher in Portlapid (M = 11.7 
years). Fathers' mean educational levels wer*e approximately the same in 
Lee County and Portland (Ms = 11.1 and 11.7 years) and significantly above 
those in Trenton (M = 10.1 years). Material resources available in the home 
•tKthe fami'ly in general (e.g., Xousehold appliances) and to study children, 
in particular (e.g., children's books., toys, games', and' separate sleeping 
and dressing "^facilities) vere highest ;Ln Portland but lowest in Trenton 
although differences among means were not significant. Further contrasts' 
between status/situational characteristics of families living in the two 
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urban sites consistently favored families in Portland, It should be noted that 
these differences in demographic indices are consistent with the dispropor- 
tionate ethnic and socioeconomic, distributions across sites di^scussed earlier. 

These site differences in mothers' descriptions of family status/situa- 
tional characteristics appeared to coincide with site differences obtained for 
several family process variables. For example, relative to -families in the two 
other sites, mothers in Trenton reported a greater degree of dissatisfaction 
with their formal education and with both' their and their husband's job, worse 
facilities and buildings in local scVools, and greater interest in joining 
neighbors t:o improve community conditions. More Trenton mothers said they 
wanted to move and fewer would recommend that friends move into their neigh- 
borhood; a higher proportion of their children reportedly had no friends. 
By contrast, mothers in Lee^ County expressed the most favorable opinions about 

local 'school facilities and buildings classroom overcrowding, and neighbor- 

^ . • - 

hood conditions. Congruent vith their higher educational -level, ^mayiers in 
V - 

Portland reported relatively greater involvement in advancin^^ their own edu- 
cations arid in voting, and they were more aware of the availability of commun- 
ity resources (and reportedly had contacted organizations or individuals in 
the community more about educational, legal, ^and employment problems) and«^ of, 
the name of their child's teacher. Also, more Portland mothers described 
verbal responses to their child ' s \isbe) aviors (including rationales foi 
.punishme'^ts) . Higher percentages of Portland mothers reported that the. atudy 
child was already performing various sl^^.i^ knd responsibilities, and 

p — : ■ ' - . 

indicated that s/he did not need assistance v.'Lth his/her homework. ' 

• Other family processes, however, appeared to reflect less ob-vibus > 
associations with • sta'tus/situationa^ char,a^cterisnios apd'to mirror specific . 



extra-familial situational factors. Mothers in Trenton reported 'relatively 
highf-f^ieqoencies of newspaper reading and 'participation in national elections. 
In addition, these- mothers expressed the most favorable attitudes ^bout 
local teachers and teachers' concerns for their children and local problems . 
HoweveE",\^mothers in Trenton expressed the / atest discrepancies /between 
aspired and expected educational attainments for study children/, reported 
higher frequencies of helping with homework, and gave less individuated evalu- 
ations'of their children. Similarly, mean ages at which children were expected 
to perform various household and personal responsibilities were higher" for 
children in Trenton than in the other two §iites. These differences,* however, 
''reflect observed differences in children's level of functioning across sites. 

Except for a differential voting pattern, with more mothers in Trenton 
and Portlaprd than in Lee County who reported voting in the 1972 national 
election f85% and 86% vs.. 60%>, the levels of mothers' participation in 

community and educational activities were comparable across sites. 

y • . ■ 

R ace differences . Differences between responses of mothers in black 
and white families appeared to reflect the confounding of race and socio- 
.^canomi.c standing in the sample rather than clear ethnicity differences. 
Educsuional and occupational levels of both parents were significantly higher 
in white ..amilies*. White mothers had an average of 12.2 years schooling 
and ^average job classification of 3.9 vs. .10.3 years and 5.7 for. black . 
mothers ; cort Bsponding means for white fathers were 13.1 years and 3. A vs. 
9.7 years and 5.8 for black fathers. Eighty-five percent of employed , black 
fathers had blue-collar jobs, 33% of which were classified as unskilled vs. 
49% and 8%, respectively, for white fathers; 77% of employed black mothers 
had blue-collar jobs, 57% of which were classified as unskilled vs. 40% and 



21%^, respectively, for white mothers. Congruent with national trends , 

revealing the particularly severe economic decline for black families, partic- 
•I* . *' ■ " 

ularly^ those "in poverty areas (National Urban League, 1976), among those fathers 
of known employment status, whether presently living in the home or not, 29% 
of black fathers vs.^ 9% of white fathers were unemployed. Also, cjonsistent 
with recent Census statistics, the incidence of single-parent families was much* 
higher among black study familie,^ (46% vs. ^4%) . - A^ociated with ithe higher 
percentage of w6^en as head-of-household and ^higher percentage- of unemployed 
husbands in blach. study families, more black than white mathers >were employed , 

(82% vs. 69%), and a significantly high^r^ percentage of blaok families had to 

^ / . , - 

rely on public assistance than did- white families (25% Vs. 6%). 

Other family status/situational characteristics fuirther help to' sketch ^ 

the relatively impoverished conditions for study children in -black families. 

In comparison with white study families, on the average fihe number of 'people 

living in black households was significantly highe-^ ,^^Mci'~ 6*1, vs. 5.2) and. 

black households were more crowded (Ms for roons- to-peopie ra^j^os were 1.1 

* 

vs. 1.3). Black study families had lived in the same neighborhoods signif- 
icantly lon^^er (Ms = 10.7 years vs. 8.1 years) > althougVi there was no racial* 
difference in the mean 'number of moves within the three" preceding years, and 
home ownership was significantly less (57% vs.^*^%). MaterJ-al resources,, 
including household conveniences and appliancesi and children's possessions and 
separate dressing and storage facilities were significantly more abundant in 
white households. For example, the percentage of black study families having 
a car or telephone was 67% and 76%. vs. 96.^ and 95% for white families. Also, 
study children in white families reportedly visited physicians and dentists 
significantly more often than did black study\^childri?.n . Twenty-one percent of 
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white mothers' greater case in the interview situation is, of course, unknown. 
I In other respects there were no significant race differences in family pro- 

cesses, such as mothers' willingness ! to join neighbors to improve local schools 
•^r neighborhoods, involvement in advancing their formal educations, attitudes 
'.c local teachers do what they can to teach all children and that local school 

ities and equipment are sa^'isfactory , rating? of study children's maturity, 
-tiu Ivlduat ion of some negatively-valenced child behaviors, and number of differ- 
ent categories mentioned in describing hypothetical good students. Thus, even 
though most black mothers in the present sample experienced relatively impov- 
erished circumstances, they apparently fostered or sustained positive attitudes 
about local schools and teachers and participated in activities to help alleviate 
their impoverishinent . 

Several significant race differences in mothers' evaluations of their 
children ^re noteworthy. In descriptions of study children's screngchs and 
we.^knesses, black mothers mentioned obedience and cooperativeness, exclusively 
or In combination with other characteristics, more often than white mothers 

vs. 272). Opposite results occurred for mention of social and academic 
.skills and personal qualities such as independence (7% vs. 21% each). Related 
to this, significantly more white mothers (32% vs. 9%) expressed the desir- 
ability of having their child choose whatever job s/he wanted. In addition, 
blacH study children were reported to have fewer hobbies, special interests, 
and friends, and more special problems than white study children. We do not 
know to what ex*- a*, such expressions reflect race/SES differences in maternal 
dittltu^ics, maternal behaviors, or child behaviors. 

Sex dj^ ' fe fences . As would be expected, there were no significant differ- 
t*nc««i between utatus/sltuational characteristics of families of male and femaU' 
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Study children-. In Camparis m.; within ard across races for male and female 
stud- Lldren thoe ^ famiLv processes studied appeared least favorable for 
black males, especially compared to white females, .lo^ever, these findings 
mostly reflect Hr race ditierenc-s described earlier because mean levels of 
family variables for black males did not di fler si^riif icantly from those for' 
black females. Mso, except for significantly h^'^her educational aspirations 
for white males, there were no signifi-nnt diiferences between reported 
attitudes id behaviors ^or mothers of male and female study, children in 
white famili ^s. 

Different al patt .»rns of mother-child interactions according tb these 
status categories also v not ^lund ..c c were a few sex differences, 
however, on items concerning mothers' perceptions of children's school 
attitudes and motivations and on some of the child-maturity items. For 
example, ^ore mothers of boys indicated that their child had had problems 
learning to read and adjusting to school in first grade, and that they enjoyed 
school less. More girls were reported to try he., aer to do well in school and ' 
to like academic subjects, whereas more boys were perceived to try harder to 
succeed in sports and games and to perform well in school athletic activities. 
Of course, the extent to which these responses reflect common sex stereotypes 
rather than actual behaviors is unknown. It should be noted , . however , ' that of 
those children reportedly retained in a grade, 10% vs, 5% were boys, and more 
often due to cognitive or perceptual difficulties. More mothers of girls 
reported that their child could. read without help at earlier ages, and girls 
reportedly had more books and used library books more frequently. In addition, 
more girls were considered persistent, mature, especially with respect to 
speaking and acting older, as well as more helpful with household chores such 
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as caring for younger children. Where mothers indicated they were worried 
about their child's special problems, idiosyncratic characteristics and social 
problems wpre mentioned more with respect to girls while emotional and academic 
problems were more prevalent for boys* Rationales provided for their child not 
completing school also differed according to the child's sex": for girls, 
marriage was -the predominant reason given (25% vs. 1%), whereas lack of moti^ 
vation was^mpst frequently cited for boys (34% vs. 19%). According to mothers' 
accounts, in 95% of the cases children played with sjpecial friends who were the 
same sex.' No differential patterns of maternal behaviors or other maternal 
attitudes, however, were found among mothers of boys and girls. 

Preschool attendance differences . As was noted in Cliapter 2, of the 635 
study children who attended Head Start, 88% were black and oi the 280 who 
attended other programs only 38% were black. Thus, contrasts between families 
of study childreii who attended Head Start and other preschool programs are 
redundant with preceding racial/SES comparisons. However, a significantly 
smaller proportion of black than white study children reportedly did not 
attend a preschool program (16% of 793 vs. 41% of 419, respectively). Whether 
these differences reflect differential race/SES maternal attitudes toward edu- 
cational or child-care aspects of center-based preschool programs or differ- 
ential availability of alternatives given the higher percentage of black female 
heads-of-household s not clear. Mothers' descriptions of the benefits to 
themselves^ of stud^- children's preschool experience, in^either Head Start or 
other prog^rams, mo^L often mentioned personal freedom to work, relax, etc. 
(25% for "Head Start'' mothers vs. 37% for "other preschool" mothers), however 
comparabl'C percentag' s of respons^^s mentioned benefits focfused on the children 
(25% vs. 32%).* Financial benefits and close relationships with center staff 
were more frequencly cited by Head Start mothers (12% vs. 0% and 10% vs. 2%, 
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respectively) . For mother's responses concerning benefits of preschool 
experience for study children, the initial most frequent responses for "Head 
Start*' movers were in academic (36%) and social (30%) areas; the reverse 
emphasis was obtained among "other preschool" mothers: academic (11%) , 
social (44%). These responses, of course, may reflect differential needs of 
the children on entry into preschool. 

I An attiempt to untangle the confounded relationships of study children's 
preschool attendance with race/SES involved , comparisons of black families in 
which study children attended Head Start (n = 559) with other black families 
in which study children had not attended any preschool program (n = 12'). 
While these two groups were generally similar, the "no-preschool" families 
were of slightly higher socioeconomic status. Both parents had attended 
school longer and tliey reported a greater number of household possessions 
than did black Head Start families; however, such comparisons should be intai- 
preted cautiously because of disproportional representation of ^ these two groups 
of families in the three sites (e.g., 48% of the black Head Start families 
lived in Lee County, the home of only 6% of the black "no-preschool" group) v 
A few family process variables apparently reflecting 'group differences 
in parental educational level seemed to favor families in which study children 
did not attend preschool: more interactive-informative responses to study 
children's questions; more frequent newspaper reading; a greater proportion 
of mothers voting; higher educational aspirations and higher achievement press' 
rfor study children; and more differentiation' (i.e. , discrete categories) used 
to descrdibe 'study children's weaknesses and hypothetical 30od students and 
"teachers. But although slightly more optimisti^ about -making neighborhood 
improvements, they were less satisfied with their neighborhood, jobs, and 
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education, had fewer friends and relatives nearby, and were less aware of the 
availability of community facilities, factors that in part may explain their 
not having enrolled their child in preschool. ^Although mothers in black Head 
Start families rated study children as above average significantly more of^en 
than mothers af study children with no preschool experience. Head S^art" children 
reportedly coul d do sig nificantly fewer uonschool-related activities -..id respon- 
abilities at the time of the interview than children with no preschool . ^r- 
ience. Otherwise, these two groups were equivalent in those family proc;:st^e.:- 
assessed, including mothers' r^ticipation in extra-family activities and 
educational attitudes. In fact, there was a consistent trend for greater 
involvement/interest of Head Start mothers in educational activities (i.e., ^ 
helping more with the study child's homework, visiting the child's classroom 
more often and attending more school meetings, expres;^ing moKe favorable 
attitudes toward the study child's school and teachers, and having the child 
bring more library books home) and more favored parental control in the schogl. 
Given the previously found associations between hi^lier SES otnd'greatei conmiunity 
participation and more favorable educational att: tudes., thesiiv^: findings for the . 
lower- SES Head Start group may reflect effects of Head Start participation. 

Follow Through attendance . Of the 559 black children who had attendee^ 
Head Start, 197 (19%) attended a Follow Through program in elementary school. 
Follow Through attendance was entered as a 0-1 variabl.e in the correlation 
matrix of the Year 6 interview items. Thus, a significant positive correla- 

'5 

tion of this variable with an interview item also indicates a significantly ^ 
higher mean value^for the "Follow Through" group.^ The low correlation of 
this dummy variable with years of mother's .educaticm (_r = .15) and >h"ead-of- 
household occupation (_r = .10) suggests the absence of serious SES confouading, 



although the unavailability of Follow Through in Lee County leads to a con- 
founding of the variable with site. Since provision ol medical services is an 
integral part of the Follow Through program, items relating to whether or not 
the child had seen a doctor or dentist in the last year would be expected to 
be, and indeed were found to be, related to Follow Through partici ation 
(r^s with the dummy variable of .22 and .33 for visits to the doctor and 
dentist , respectively) . Similarly, the Follow Through program emphasis ort 
parental involvement was reflected in the correlation of the dummy variable 
with frequency of attendance at educational meetings (r^ = .26) and the 
frequency of matern-^l visits to the school for a variety of special activ- 
ities ( r; = .33). In addition, mothers of Follow Through children were mort 
likely to know the names of their children's teachers ( r^ .17). Mothers* 
involvement in and knowledge of community affairs also appeared to be greater 
in the Follow Through sample, as exemplified in items reflecting knowledge 
about community facilities (_r = . 25) , * participation in national elections 
(£ = .24), and interest in joining with neighbors to improve the community 

= .28). Future analyses should examine these-f indings in greater detail,- 
contrabLM'tg results for comparable children within site. 
Summary 

As indicated in the preceding sections, the Year 6 parent interview 
provided a considerable amount of information on a wide variety of topics. 
Some of the key findings are reviewed below. 

The Year 6 study sample was a predomir. itly working-class group. Most 
fathers were employed in blue-collar jobs and parents on the average had 
had approximately eleven years of schooling. Fifty-five percent of the 
"mothers were employed, more than half of whom had been employed for the three 
years the study child had been in school; 40% of the mothers reportedly 
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had supplemented their eduvi^ational background with additional training. 
Although families cou2 d not be classific-r as extremely impoverished, most 
were generally economically disadvantaged. In 36% of the families fathers 
were absent ^.nd 18% relied on public assistance for support. Although the 
majority of families in the sample reportedly owned their own homes, many were 
in poor repair and 11% of. families resided in public housing. Nearly every 
home had a televisicn, radio, and phonograph, but almost a quarter of the 
children in the study had to share a bed. Also indicative of the gr'^ater 
incidence of strass conditions to which study, children were exposed, durii.j^' 
the preceding :hree years at least 13% had been seriously injured or ill 
:.nd 15% laJ not had a medical examination. In additioUv, in 16% of the house- 
holds -hare was a family member with. a serious chronic illness. 

Responses to many of the items in the Year 6 interview suggested that 
even within a relatively narroiJf socioeconomic range there is considerable 
variabilit:* in family attitudes .and beha^^iors. There was considerable 
range in the extent and* apparent quality of mother-child interactions, - 
In general, mothers engaged in a number of activities with "their children; 
most mothers regularly helped the study child with homework assignments; 
tiwo-thirds of the mothers read stories to the study child; most mothers 
attended church with their children and took th€f study child along when 
they went on shopping trips or to visit friends Nor relatives. Mothers 
differed more in their expectations and evaluations of their childriBn,* and ^ 
in their control strategies and disciplinary techniques. 

In some respects, interest in community activities was moderately 
high;^ over 80% of the sample reportedly read newspapers and attended 
church, and 63% of the mothers reportedly voted in^ the national election 

o- 

of 1972. On the other hand, wiLh the exceptl of church, participation 



in formal groups was limited; a sizable minority of families never visited 

fr-'j is or relatives, and moire than a third of the sample reportedly never 

went outside of the home for entertainment. 

Most mothers said that they had sufficient opportunities to learn about 

their child's school experiences. "Although participation in school-related 

activities was- generally low, over two-thirds of the mothers* reported they 

had attended at least one school conference about the study child's school 

progress and nearly half of the mothers reportedly had attended at lea one 

PTA meeting during the school year. 

Although there was a substantial minority of mothers who reported p me 

dissatisfaction with their neighborhoods, most mothers seemed satisfied with 

the schools and teachers in their communities. Over three-quarters of the 

mothers thought teachers 1) do as much as they can to teach all children, 

2) d^ a good job of teaching, and 3) want to have discussions with parents 

about school-related matters. Teachers were usually not .i)lame<l for children 

poor school achievement.' On the negative side, over half of the mothers 

indicated at least some teachers did riot understand problems faced by local 

residents, and 60% of the mothers thought at least some local classrooms wer 

overcrowded. More than half of "the raothets hoped the study child would 

) * . ' 

graduate from college but only a quarter /Sf the mothers actually expected 
this achievement; about a third of the mothers expeqted the study child to 
complete at least two years of college. 

When responses were examined separately by site, race, and the child's 
sex and preschool experience, several salient di^*f erenciis emerged. The 
greatest contrast among families in the^ three study sites v/as between those 
in Lee County and those in t:he two urban sites. On the average, living 
conditions in Lee County v?ere generally better and more stable, while stu^y 



fdmilies living in Trenton appeared to be^the inost impoverished. Mean 
parental educational and occupational levels, proportion of home, owners, 
and number of household posses.sions were lower, and unemployment and 
father absence higher, in Trenton than in the two other sites. The highest 
mean occupational levels and lowest incidence of unemployment and single- 
parent households occu.red^ for families in Lee County; mean educational 
levels were highest among parents in Portland, However, it must, be noted 
that tr . relatively large number of middle-SES white families in Lee County 
tends to distort these mean level comparisons; the range of status charac- 
teristics was greatest in Lee County and the rural black faF.ilies there 
were at least as impoverished as the black families in Trenton, 

Black families in the sample generally lived in more impoverished 
and crowded conditions with fewer physical and psychological resources 
available to study children ■ than white families. Significantly higher 
levels of father unemployment and single-parent households indicated th^ 
particularly negative e'conomic impact on black families. Most racial 
differences in maternal attitudes .an'd behaviors obtained (e,g,> greater 
diss'atis^faction with one's neighborhood, greater discrepancy between 
desired 'and expected educational and occupational attainment for their 
child, and less frequent going out among black families) appeared to • 
reflect the confounding of rac'e with socioeconomic status rather than 

ethnici^ty per se. It is unclear, however, whether the greater emphasis 
- • ' 

by black mothers on the child's obedience reflects ethnic or socioeconomic 
differences in child-rearing values, ' / 

Differences obtained among famili.es who did and did not enroll the 
study child in Head Start or another preschool program reflected the 
disproportions in rIace/SES across these categories. The lack of difference 



obtained in educational attitudes and involvement for the lover status Head 
Start group suggested, however, the favorable impact of Head Start on the 
parents' involvement in their child's schooling, A subanalysis comparing 
black Head Start families whose child was and was not enrolled in the Follow 
Through program indicated the mother's participation in her child ^s schooling 
was further enhanced by this program. Follow Through attendance also was 
associated with the mouther's greater participation in^ community activities and 
the child's receipt of more medical services," These findings suggest the 
positive impaot of a continued comprehensive program in the schools. 

Responses to most interview it^ms were highly similar for mothers of , 
boys and mothers~of g'irls. Mothers' reports of their child's interests 
and abilities, however*, indicated that girls generally were perceived as' 
more cooperative^ mature, academic oriented, and successful in thei,r 
adaptation to the school setting. 

Interrelationships Among Family Variables, Year 6 
\* The following section presents relationships within and among family 

♦ 

status, situational, and process variables assessed in Year 6, Implications 
of the, relationships of status end- situati'onal characteristics 'to concurrent 
indices of, family processes are, broad and include suggestions of how condi- 
tions of impoverishment in' families are or are not associated 'with processes 
that have developmental impacts on children. Furthermore, these results, 
illustrate the variety of family processes 1:hat may or may not be related ^ 
to conventional incjices of^ family status; a variety that may be either mis- 
represented or overlooked when families are described by status indicators 
alone. Values of rs are reported as significant only when they equal or 
exceed the .01 probability level,^ although with the large sample, size th'^. 



magnitude of the correlations sHeuld be of more interest* than mere statis- 
tical significance. - ' , ' * 
Relationships Among Status and Sit^uatjonal VariabJ.es • . ' \ 

Interrelationships among status and situat-idnal characteris-tics are 

<^ 

A ■ :^ 

presented in Table 6, Variables are lisrf^ied according to their primary 

referent, i,e., pcirents, households, or study children. As can be seen, 

although tn general status and situational variables showed a Moderately high 

interrelationship, ..with a consistent trend for correlations, to be higher with 

parental education than with occupational status, these indices are obviously 

not interchangeable. It should be noted, moreover, that father aoscmce was 

generally not associated with the" socTo'economic status variables and, except 

for indices of material resources, Showed little or no association with 

other situational variables. Also, although statistically significant, the ' v 

felation^ships between both number of 'moves and years the family "had lived ' 

' . ' ■% 

in-che town with other situational and status variables were'^ low, indicating 

• ■ t- . . ' ' 

t'he many both positive and negative factors accounting for /roii'^.deijLtial mobility. 

\ ^ . " r- 

Relationships Between Status/ Situational land Process Variables , ^ ^ » - ' « 

Given the relatively high^-degree of relationship among the various ^ 

-A 

status and situational varial^les except for the tv/o exceptions noted. 



relations.hips of pnly seven tepresentative ^status and* situational charac- 
teristics with process >/ari^bles'are described in order to simplify the 



presentation. The selected status and situational characteristics are 
parents' education, hSad-o^f^hpusehoid. o'ccupation, number of household 
appliances and conveniences, ^.crowding, availability of separate sleeping 



^In/the; Census scale for occupational status, low] numbers reflect high 
status. To facilitate interpretation of relatiohshi.ps with the occupa- 
tional level- scoi?e, for a,ll correlations reported in the t^t signs have 
been changed to reflect .Ihis reversal, • " . ' . 



Table 6 ^ 

Means, Standard Deviations, ' .1 Correlations for Status and' 
Situation.! Characteriti s or Families in Year 6, ^ 
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and storage_ facilities for study chn^^^ possessions. 

(i.e., toys, games, etc.). These indices represent those characteristics 
within each of t;he three referent clusters that had the highest magnitudes 
of relationships with other status and situational characteristics (see 
Table 6). 

Relationships of status and situational characteristics with variables 
representing relatively direct influences of the mother on her child were 
typically of low magnitude and systematic across all status and situational 
characteristics. For example, the seven status and situational character- 
istics were all related positively to the mother's use of informative- 
interactive techniques for answering the study child's questions and taking 
the child with her on excursions outside the home (rs generally in mid 
.20's). Similarly related was the mother's report that the study child had 
a library card (rs ranged from .21 for separate sl^epping/storage facili- 
ties to^ .35 for mother's education). There were no significant status and 
situational relationships with frequency of the mother's helping the study 
child with homework assignments or reading stories to him/her, or with the' 
mother's use of physical or verbal strategies in response to the child's 
misbehaviors (a single exception being a negative correlation between 
mother's education and use of physical punishment, r_ = -.20). Thus it 
seems that much of the variability in the way mothers relate to their 
children is independent of the status level of the family; at best, less 
than 13% of the variance in any of these process variables can be explained 
by any one of the status or situational variables. 3 

Low positive correlations also were found between the status/situa- 
tional variables and mothers' -personal activities (e.g., reading newspapers 
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and magazines, taking trips outside the home, participating in civic and 
educational groups, voting). Although most correlations were in the teens 
to mid .20*s, relationships of. parental education§l levels to magazine 
reading and membership in groups reached the mid .30 *s. 

Mothers' expressed satisfaction with their neighborhoods and their 
formal education were relator pos^r.tively t< the number of years they and 
their husbands Viad attended school and to the h*ead-of-household 's occupa- 
tion level, although again relationships wer"' relatively weak (£S ranged 
from .18 to .35 for mother's education and mother's educational satisfaction). 
Mothers' opinions of their efficacy in overcoming their dissatiisfactions by 
improving conditions in neighborhoods, local schools, or their own educa- 
tional background were generally unrelated to most status/situational 
characteristics. However, these opinions were related positively to their 

r. 

educational lev^l and to the number of children's possessions in their homes 

c 

(r_s in the teens). Thus, in the current sample, there was only a slight 
indication that lower status families are relatively more dissatisfied or 
perceive themselves '^c less powerful . 

Reiationt hips -iween .:tatus/situational 'characteristics and mothers' 
aspirations and expe i for study children's educational attainment 

were quite high relative to the correlations with other attitudinal and 
behavioral variables. Correlations were strongest for expected education 
*(£.s^ ranged from .28 for separate sleeping/sto'rage facilities -to .53 for 
mother's education); relationships were diminshed somewhat for aspired 
education which- varied less in this sample (r^s ranged from .27 to .42). 
The level of formal schooling attained by the parents appears to be an 
important correlate of the anticipated achievement level of the child. 
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.Ai?ii'lArly,,^...m^^ expectat.ion3..of_.ages .at . which study_childrea_should...be 

able to perform varipus skills and responsibilities, and perform them well, 
were related inversely to status/situational characteristics. That is, 
mothers of lower status and in more negative situational circumstances 
expected- study children to perfom these acti'-ities at relatively older 
ages. Values ^of rs for these relationships ranged from -,17 to -,28, By 
contrast, mothers' evaluations of study children's maturity (e.g., study 
children speak better, act older than age peers) and mothers' positive or - " 
negative individuation of study children were not related to status and 
situational characteristics. >. These findings suggest greater group (i.e., SES) 
differences in independence training or in the meaning/value of these activ- 
ities, but greater individiXal differences in., the mother's acceptance/evaluation 
of her child's present functioning. 

Family status/situational characteristics were"" not related to maternal 
attitudes concerning whether teachers try to teach all children or under- 
stand local problems. Mothers '' statements that local classrooms wer^ over- 
crowded, however, were slightly negatively related to status/situational 
characteristics (jrs ranged from -,18 to -,19), * In addition, parents' educa- 
tional levels and head-of-household ' s occupation status were related negatively 
to the mother's belief that most teachers really v<iiit to. talk with parents 
about school (£S ranged from -^1^6 t^ -.2^)- .^^ g^^^^^^v.^^.'^^j there was a 
slight tendency for lower status mothers to evaluate their school system 
more negatively (and/or for more adverse school conditions to be present in 
lower socioeconomic neighborhoods) , but this general tendency was not strong 
and there were many exceptions. 
Relationships Among Proce.ss Vaxlables 

In general, the clusters of family process variables had low to moderate 
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^aAsp.ciaf ion amoiig ^.themselyes *. IVp specif,ic . exceptions Awere „re^^ 

between the tjwo groups of variables representing mothers' attitudes about 
teachers/schools and mothers' evaluations of study children. In most cases 
variables in each of these groups were interrelated positively, which may be . 
due in part to a more general maternal disposition (e.g., individuation, 
optimism, pessimism, etc.) reflected in attitudes toward others. There were 
few significant relationships of variables from either group, however, with 
o their .groups of process variables. An exception was the finding that *:he' 
mother's statement, that many community classrooms were overcrowded was related 
negatively to a number of different process variables including feelings of 

r 

efficacy about personally improving schools, membership in education- related 
groups, frequency of reading newspapers and magazines, and educational aspir- 
ations and expectations for the study child (rs ranged from -.16 to -.19), 
reflecting a more pervasive impoverishment of physical and psychological 
resources. To the extent that such overcrowding was an objective statement 
of actual clerflditions, it represents another example of a positive although 
low association of situational and process variables and suggests that the 
more impoverished families in the sample experienced more impoverished educa- 
tional conditions for their children. 

Positive correlations were generally obtained across groups representing: , 
pothers' descriptions of their interactions with study children; mothers' 
;?xposure' to the environment outside the home both directly and indirectly 
(e.g., through reading newspapers); mothers' reported frequencies of partic- 
ipation in voting, community activities, and education-relcited activities; 
mothers' expectations for study children's achievement; and measures of 
mothers' awareness of, resources in the community and general environment 
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j£s_..ran£ejL_f r_om .vl7_ „t.o.. ..3.7.) Some_vkrlables-within - these - groups , however^^ 

were not related to' other family processes: (a) frequency of the mother's 
reported helping the study child with homework assignments or reading to 
him/her, and use of physical punishment in response to the child's misbehav- 
iors; (b) reported extent, of the study child's daily .television' viewing; 
(c) frequency of the mother * s visits to friends' homes (with or without the 
study child accompanying); and (d) number of different categories the mother 
mentioned in her descriptions of the study child's weaknesses and hypothetical 
good students. 

The findings' generally supported the commonly reported correlation 
between alienation and feelings of powerlessness . The group of items repre- 
senting the mother's feelings of efficacy in overcoming dissatisf auctions 
with community and personal conditions was related positively to the moj^her's 
reported frequency of participation in voting, and in community .and education- 
related activities; her expectations for the study child's achievement; and 
measures of the mother's knowledge of her general environment (rs ranged from 
.16 to 127).. However, within this group of items assessing the mother's 

feelings of effitacy, significant correlations were not obtained with the 
i 

' ■ . "' 

"mother's willingness to recommend neighborhoods to friends, satisfaction 

with her past schooling, and, feeling f efficacy in disagreements with school 
principals, reflecting the specificity in orientations arising from differ- 
ences'' in individuals' present and past' experiences . ^ ' 
Group Differences 

The preceding interrelationships within and among status and situational 
characteristics and process-variables were examined separately for families 
in each racial group, for black families of study children who attended 

lui 



either Head-Start or no preschool program, and for families of. male and 
female study children within each race. These breakdowns indicate the degree 
of association of relationships described above with the majdr classifications 
of study families. Differences described below f9r groups of families within 
these classifications refer to differences between correlation 'coefficients 
at p < .01.' 

Race . Consistent with other research (Strieker, 1976) and previous study 
findings (Shipman, 1972a), a significantly smaller correlation was obtained 
between mother's and father's educational and occupational levels for, black 
families than 'for white 'families (_rs = -A7 and .39 vs. .67 and .71, respec- 
tively). For relationships of status arid situational characteristics with 
process variables, almost all of the significant racial differences obtained 
involved parents' educational levels and head-of-household occupational 
classification. Consistent with the greater range for level of father's 
education and head-of-household occupation in white families, these variables 
accounted, for significantly mor^e variance among relationships with other 
.family variables in white families than in black families. Again, occupa- 
tional status appeared to 'have a different meaning for white and black families 

Patterns of correlations among process variables were consistent across 
racial groups, :nd, with the ''exception, of those 'relationships involving the 
mother ^s expect-ation for her child's educational attainment, generally" of 
slightly higher magnitude among black families. As noted .earlier, the range 
of expected educational attainment was considerably smaller in the black, 
sample. ' ' 

Head Start ^attendance . Patterns of correlations generally did not differ 

systematically for families of black study children who did and did not attend 

— ^ 
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Head Start, although there was a slight tendency • for correlations to be higher 
among the families whose children attended Head Start. The extent to which 
tAis reflects greater consistency' in responding and/or the influence of other 
variables on which these groups differ, however, is 'unknown. 

Sex. There were no consisten. significant differences among relationship 
of family variables according to che sOx study children, nor were there any 
discernible patterns that although nOw .significant reflected such differences. 
Sunmiary 

In general, correlacions among^ status and situational variables were 
reJ.atively high, with a^'-^consistent trend for correlations to be higher with^ 
parents' educational level than with occupational status/ Although positive 
correlations were "obtained across the various a priori groups of process 
variables, particularly those relating alienation and feelings of powerle'ss-. 
ness, the m^ignitudes were generally low, indicating the diversity in attitudes 
and behaviors 'assessed. The findings did indicate, however, that for the 
mothers in this sample, feelings' of optimism and efficacy were ^associated 
with greater knowledge and use of community resources greater participation 
in community ^ and school activities, and less reliance on status appeals for 
controlling their children. 

Those relationships obtained between status and situational variables 
with family process variables provide clues^ a's to how conditions of impoverish 

^ ~ y ■ 

ment in families may be associated with parental attitudes and behaviors that 
have -potential developmental impact on children. Nevertheless, the general 
low magnitude of these correlations suggests that much of the variation in 
family attitudes and behaviors is. independent of ^variation in family status; 
among status variables,, however, the more numerous and consistent associa- 
tions obtained' with parental educational level, across groups suggest its 
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greater value as a meaningful composite of the more lundamental process 

^ - ft 
variables.' The mother's expectation for her child's educational attainment' 

had the highest correlation with the family status variables, with the extent 
of the parents' own schooling accounting for "about 25% of the variance in the 
expected achievement level estimates. By 'contrast, .many., family process 
variables were unrelated to-'Status-situational characteristics and-, thus 
described family functions which, if they occurred, were more independent 
of family status. Examples of such variables werei frequency .of ^mother's 
reading to the study child and helping with his or her homework, maternal 
attitudes abciut local schools and teachers and feelings of efficacy in dis:- 
cussing problems with 'local school principal^ * frequency with which mothers 
visited friends and relatives, attended church, and initiated meetings at .. 
school with the study child's teachers, and the mother's use of verbal explan- 
ations in 'responding to her child '"s misbehaviors . There was only a slight , 
tendency for 'lower status .families in the present sample to perceive themselves 
as less powe-rful or more dissatisfied. It also should be noted that for^this 
sample of families, father absence and residential mobility were generally uri- 
related to other status-situational characteristics or family process variables 
Thus, patterns of correlation within and among status, situational, 

o 

and process variables indicated that meaningful clusters of items could be 
described. However, the level of correlation also 'indicated that indic'fes. - ' 
'~w^fe" ri6"t~Tnt"erch^^ example , different socigeconomic indexes 

showed low to moderate correlation. Moreover, differences in strengths of 

correlations: for black and white families for these indexes, particularly occu- 

\" ■ . 

pational status, suggested the differential meaning such indexes may have for 

.* 

these groups. Furthermore although standard SES. indexes reflect differences 
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in resource? report -.d available in the home, in general they were margin- 
ally related or unrelated to the various maternal attitudes and behaviors 
assessed indic3ting that this ^mple, although predominantly low.-income, is 

not a homogeneous group and that the notion of a homogeneous "culture of 

/ h ■ 

poverty" is a myth. 
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^ Chapter '7 ' < 

. ' STABILITY AND CHANGE IN FAMILY CHAHACTERISTICS 

In this chapter we describe the extent to which selected .famil/ character- 
istics had remained stable for those faipilietr seen in- both Year jl and Year 6. 
These comparisons involved more. than. 80 items on each of the two irterviews 
for 863 families in Lee County, Portland, and Trenton, For comparability 
some items jwere rescored so that they may appear in different formats for the'se 
analyses. Stability of \^ample characteristics is defined as equivalent mean 
levels of responses across yearr^ change refers to' unequal luean responses where 
the difference between jneatis is significant ^t £<..01, Longitudinal stability 
coefficients also were computed to determine the extent of ^individual change. 

Status/sitqational characteristics and process^ variables are described separ- 

f ^ . , 

ately for the total longitudinal sample followed by summaries of differences 
according\to site, and within, site'^y sex within race and by category of study 
children's preschool experience. To provide a broader- context for the "ujider-^ 
standir of these* findings , those relationship^ obtained between family vari- 
ables unique to^ each data collection period are presented also, * , *' ^ 
Status and Situational Characteristics 

Means, standard devia^iotis, and" stability coefficients o|' status and 
situational characteristics presented in Table 7 indicate a fairly high degree 
of stability for these variables ove^ the five years of tl\e study. As- expected, 
parents' levels of formal education were stable and represent a reliability, 
check across years; the slight 'increase in«'mothet's education ma3yreflect- 
participation in ^dult education programs. For the 267 mothers employed'in 
both years and for' 772 ♦ employed heads-of -households , there was no change in 
mean occupational levelsT There was a net lor^gitudinal decrease of 7% in the' 
number of employed heads-of-nousehold (ri = 76A) . Similarly, employment of 
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V 

.'•Means, Standard Deviations, and SEabilit^^ Coefficients for Selected Stat 
and Situational Variables in Yfears 1 and 6 





\7 ^ — ^ 
Year 


1 . ' 


■ Year 


6. 










. SD ^, 


■ ^ 


SD 


h 




Mother's education 


10.88 


2,61 


— ■ * 

10.97 


2.79 


847 


.88 


Father's education 


11.16 ^ 


3.92 


11 25 


H . U U 


^ Q "7 
Do / 




iiOLLicr eiiipj.oyeQ 


o o 


;46 


.56 


.49 


803 


.49 


Father einployed 


.96 


■ 19 


■ • .91 


.'29 


540 


.31 


:Head-of-household 














occupation 


5.88 


3.03' 


5.9-5 


3.22 


772 


.63 


-/ 

Mnl"HPT"'Q n r* r* 1 tT^ a t" -f r» r» 

(einployed only) 


5 . 34 


2.39 


* 

5.2C • 


2.35 


''267 


.64 


Rooms- per person 


1.04 


•0.48 


1.16^ ' 


-0.56 


8-44 


.52 


Number of moves in 














past three years 


0.93 


1.17 


0.43^ • 


0.78' 


807 


.26 


Rated noise levels' * 


2.21 


0.98 


2.63^ 


0.69 


795* 


.16 


Number of ^elected 

household possessions 


6.09 


,l.h 


6.67^ 


L.54. 


855 


•.^56 


Number of child's 
separate facilities 


> 

3.83 


^.64 . 


4.38^ 


1.. 65 


855. 


.44 


Father absence 


.29 


.45 


.36^ 

1 


.48 


847 


.56 



Hote. Differences in ns reflect differential numbers of indeterminate resp 
to particular items. ' • 
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Year 6 mean signif ican-tly different from Year 1 mean. 

/ ^ fathers (ii 540) . decreased longitudinally by 5%. By contrast, 18% more 

mothers w.re employed in^e ir 6 Lhan in Year. i'(n.= 803). To indicate the 

extent, of individual *(iii'.;eren(fes in occupational mobility actoss^yea'rs^ — 
. Table 8 shows the (average) proportion of longitudinal households iivwhich 
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occupational status changed 


or Remained stable for 


those emplo 


yed in both 




years. 


In addition, proportions of persons wjio became employed 'or unemployed 




are presented. 














Table 8 , 


- / 








Change in Occupation Level from Year 1 


■i 

to Year 6 








H Upward 


Downward No Change 


Became 
Employed 


* Became 
Unemployed 




HOH 


76A .14 " 


.21 .46 


.06 


•o 

.13 . 




.Father 


5A0 .17 


.24 .50 


.02 


.07 




Mother 


803 .05 


.06 ^ .55 


.24 


.11 . 





The average size of. study families increased significantly from 5.3 to 

5.^9, persons. There was a corresponding decrease in adult availability 

*" • * • 

(adult/child ratio) reflecting in part increased family size but also an , 

t< .1 , 

increase in absence of a father figure in the home. Since these longitudinal 
^ families were those that remained in the sample, i-t was not surpri^sing, that' 
famiJLies reported significantly fewer moves in the three years preceding 
Year 6 than in Y^ar 1. Table 7 otherwise reflects small but sigtiificant ^ - 
increases in families' material well-being, with more child and family posses- 
sions noted and less crowding (i.e., a higher rooins-to-people ratio). * Hoi^i^ 
ownershif) h*ad increased during this period from 42% to 59% of study famij,ies. 
Also, interviewers' ratings of noise levels (on a scale from a lot of distracting 
noise to no noise)*' indicated homes were less noisy in Year 6 than in Y^ar 1, * 

which would be consistent with the fact that homes were Ifess crowded and 

.. ■ / ■ ■ 

children outside the home irore. Since different interviewers may have • had 

> . ' ' '' ' .. • . 

different subjective scales;, these data, however, are only suggestive. 

/ ^ . ■ 

For those stable group status. and situational characteristics described 

above, stability coefficients were positive and' relatively high, ranging from 
ft*' • • ^- 



.63 for head-of-houaehold occupation to ,92 for father's education (see 

Table 7). However, for those characteristics indicating mean level changes, 

the moderate degree of correlation obtained across years suggested that families 

were not uniform or consistent in the direction or degree of change. 

Family Process Variables 

Table 9 presents means, standard deviatidhs, and correlations across years 
for selected interview items representing various family processes. Those 
items describing parent-child interaction are presented -first. As would be 
expected, mothers reported spending less time together with study children in 
Year 6 than they had in Year 1 (29% vs. 58% spent 8 hours or uore per day). 
There was no change in the typical kind of household activities mothers we.re 
engaged in when with their children: most mothe^rs Reported that they were 
invo.lved with housework and preparing ideals. Responses to other interview 
items probing specific kinds of mother-child interactions, did demonstrate change, 
especially for activities on which mothers had to assist younger children but 
which the child could do by him/herself as he/she grew more mature. ' For example, 
mothers reported more informative- interactive responses to study children's diff- 
icult questions in Y^ar 6 than in Year 1. The typical response for mothers in 
Year 1 was answering .as best they could, whereas in Year 6 mothers typically 
sent study children to another source of information. Fewer mothers ignored , ' 
(1% vs. 11%) or deflected (10% vs. 26%) such questions. Given the development 
pf reading skills by most study children by thir-d grade, it was not surprising 
that , frequencies of mothers' and other household members' reading t^o study chil- 
dren decreased significantly from Year i to Year 6. In Year 1, mothers reportedly 
were reading to study children once-^'-week on the average, but in Year 6, the 
average frequency was less than once-a-week. A similar significant decrease 
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Table 9 . 
Means and Standard Deviations for Selected Process Variables in Years 1 and 6 



Year 1 



Year 6 



M 



M 



SD 



EKLC 



Mother's response to child's question 
Mother reads to child (frequency) 
Others read to child (frequency) 
Mother's knowledge of chilcf's 

favorite story (0-1) \ 
Physical vs. verbal punishment 
II 

Number of places child accompanies mother 
Mother visits relatives (frequency) 
Mother visits, friends (frequency) 
Mother goes to entertainments (frequency) 
Mother attends church (frequency) 
III 

Mother voted in last national election (0-1) 
Number of group memberships 
Number of group offices held 
IV 

Mother wants to move >(0-l) 
Recommend neighborhood to friend (0-1) 
Mother knows someone having success in 

neighborhood improvements (0-1) , 
Mother believes she can improve school (0-1) 
Mother believes she can disagree effectively 

with principal (0-1) .. 
Mother satisfi<^d with her education (0-1) 
Years of mcther's self-improvfement classes 
Father's additional education 
V . 

Educational aspirations for child 
Educational expectations for child 
VI 

Sum of mother's positive attitudes 

regarding schools 
Desirability of parental control 

of schools (l-^^i 
OK to keep child out of school occasionally 
Most children have to be made to learn 
VII . 

How child is doing in school 
Child's adjustment to first grade 

' Individuation ratings 
Maturity ratings — positive behaviors' 

* Maturity ratings — negat iVe. behaviors 
VII r ^ ' 
// diverse aspects of ".i^ood" students 
// diverse aspects of "good" teachers 
// child's different strong areas 
// child's different weak areas., 
Conwunity resources "not available" 
Comminlity resources ,Vdon't know" 

^Year 6 mean' signi f icant ly different from Year 
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2.24 


1. 


44 
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1. 


36 


831 


.23 




0.67 


0 . 


47 
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A 

\j . 
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9.LL 
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0.J6 


0. 


37 


0.49^ 


0. 


50 


673 


.08. 




5.81 
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48 
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6.66 


4 . 


87 


4 . oi 
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.21 




3.69 


3 . 


65 


2,63 
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0 A 
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1. 


57 


2 . 46 


1 . 


y u 


0 ^4 J" 




1) 


0.53 


0. 


,50 


0.66'' 


0. 


kl 


853 


.47 


1.16 


1. 


,41 


1.08 


1. 


,40 


855 


.47 




0.23 


0. 


. 52 


0.27 
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0. 39 


0. 


.49 


0.39 


0. 


.49 


831 


.20 




0.52 


0, 


.50 


o.ss"* 


0, 


.49 


.782 


.30 




0. 34 


0, 


.47 


0.36„ 


0, 


.48 ' 


648 


.12 


1) 


0.53 


0 


.50 


0.67^ 


0 


.47 


'656 


.20 


ily 














.09 




0.69 


0 


.46 


0.92^ 


0 


.28 


808 




0.61 


0 


.49 


0.61 . 


0 


.49 


833 


.24 




0.37 


0 


.48 




1 


.03 ' 


830 


.36 




0.35 


0 


.48 


0.66^ 


1 


.2*3 


536 ' 


.39 




14.24 


2 


.36 


' 14.61"* 


2 


.26 


' 849 


.42 




12.70 




-v25 . 


13.05^ 


I. 


. 22 


. 727 


• 58 



3.56 


1. 


52 


4.69'' 


. 1. 


00 


855 


.12 


1.7B, 


' 0. 


92 


1.69'' 


n. 




.665 - 


.36 


0.79 


0.41 


0.77 


0. 


42 


834 


.27 


0.70 


0. 




__Q^..56^_ 


0. 


88 


832 


.28 


i»' ■ 
3,28 


1', 


,*99 




1. 


,05 


839 


.10 


2. '40 


0. 


.65 




0. 


,71 • 


B04 


.14 


2.59 


1. 


.19 


1.80^ 


1. 


,26 


863 


.27 


2.53 


1, 


.20 


1.80^ 


1. 


.26 


863 


.28 


1.38 . 


1, 


.18 


1.12^ 


1. 


. 12. 


86 3 


.27 


1.65 


0, 


.81 


1.59 


0, 


.75 


855 


.13 


1.33 


0 


.74 


1.27 


0 


.64y 


855 


.14 


' 1.62 


0 


.80 


1.55 


0, 


.79/ 


855 


.12 


0.83 


0 


.64 


0.94'' 


0 


.6l\ 


855 


.13 


41.96 


26 


.98 


14.76^ 


18 


.54 ^ 


855 


.44 


1.49 


2 


.07 


0.70 


1 


. 10' 


855 


.13 



mean . 



occurred for frequency of other household members' reading to study children. 
Despite such decreases, the percent of mothers knowing the study child's 
favorite stories or books remained stable. 

Another aspect of mother-child interaction concerned mothers' reported 
disciplinary techniques." The items were not completely parallel in Years 1 and 
6; in Year 1, mothers described their .responses to study children's serious and 
minor misbehaviors , while in Year 6 mothers described reactions to study 
children's behavior that had angered or annoyed them. In Year 1, mothers' 
usual responses to serious misbehaviors reportedly involved mild-to-savere phys- 
ical punishments while the mean response to minor misbehaviors was strong verbal 

* ■ -.3 

reprimands and. scolding. Contrastingly, in Year 6, mothers reportedly used 
less physical punishment, and disciplinary behaviors most frequently involved 
revocation of priviledges such as watching TV. In addition', mothers in Year 6. 
reportedly gave more explanatitins of why study children's misbehavior was 
improper than in Year 1. Again, these changes may reflect the mothers' per- 
ception of the differential effectiveness of certain behaviors according to 
their children's developmental level. 

Several comparisons of interview items concerned mothers ' activities 
that have implications for their indirect support of study children's cognitive, 
personal, and social development. For example, mothers reportedly read news- 
papers daily, on tfie average, in both Year 1' and Year 6: likewise, equal 
numbers of mothers reported in both years that they read magazines. The fre- 
quencies of mothers' excursions outside the home to visit relatives, friends, 
and places of entertainment were significantly lower in Year 6 than in Year 1.. 
Similarly, the total number of excursions in which study children accompanied 
mothers decreased significantly in Year 6, but this decline is attributable in 
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part to the children's attendance at school and their increased extra-family 
contacts as well as to reduced maternial availability resulting from increased 
employment ^nd family size. Therg were no significant differences in mothers' 
reported ^frequency of attendance at church (approximately an average of once . 
eyery two weeks). 

Slightly over half the mothers reported that they had voted in the 1968 
national election, and significantly more (66%) reported having voted in 1972. 
However, mothers were generally not active in community organizations as 
indica*-ed by number of group memberships and offices held (on the average 
mothers belonged to 1.2 groups in Year 1, 1.1 groups in Year 6). For those 
mothers who did belong to groups, frequency of attending, declined, due in part 
perhaps to less available free time as a consequence of working. Approximately 
equal proportions of mothers in both years had contacted local people or organ- 
izations to get advice or" help with educational, legal, health, 'or employment 
problems. 

For this sample of mothers the percentage who expressed a desire to 
move was the same in Year 6 as it had been in Year 1 (approximately 40%). 
Significantly more mothers in Year 6, though, said they would recommend their 
neighborhoods as places -of residence for their friends (58% in Year 6 vs . 
52% in Year 1). However, mothers' opinions about their efficacy in joint 
efforts with their neighbors to improve their neighborhoods remained negative 
on the average, i.e., mothers indicated that some change was desired but they 
felt uncertain that they could. join with neighbors and succeed in making the 
changes. 

Mean levels of mothers' expressed satisfaction with their own formal 
schooling was stable longitudinally; mothers were neither very satisfied nor 



very dissatisfied with their education. !iO'..eyer, as r.^ceu o^vlievy both 
mothers and fathers had participated in significantly mne self-educational 
or advancement programs such as adult education evening classes or vocational 
training' courses in Year 6 than in Year 1. 

Mothers' aspirations and expectations for study children's educational 
attainment were significantly higher in Year 6 than In Year 1. We do not ' 
know if such parallel increases for aspirations and expectations are some 
function of study children or a more general optimism. Mother^ were asked 
also in both years to state the age when the study child would be able to. fix 
breakfast or dinner alone, do regular household chores, settle arguments with 
older siblings, read books without assistance, take part in adiilt conversations 
and interests, and earn spending nioney. The large differences obtained for 
these maternal expectancies suggest the differential meaning of these behaviors 
to mothers when their children are different ages. 

In Year 6, although within each site study children attended many. differ- 
ent .schools, mothers' attitudes toward teachers and schools were significantly 
more positive. Fewer thought t:iit teachers did not understand local issues 
and fewer rated children's teachers as inferior. Fewer mothers in Year 6 
thought that classes were overcr.pwded or that local school facilities were 
inferior. More mothers also . felt -they could resolve disagreements with school 
principals than in Ynar 1 and fewer said they could do nothing about such 
differences. Also, in Year 6, mothers expressed significantly less favorable 
attitudes about effects of parental control in schools than in Year 1. There 
was a similar decrease in the number of mothers who felt parents were to blame 
if children did not work hard or do well in school work^ Responses to these 
latter two items may reflect greater belief "that acquisition of academic skills 
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is thee school's responsibility. -Of course, the extent to which these findings 
reflect differences in the mothers or in the schools. .is unknown- 
Equivalent and large percentages^ of mothers indicated in both years that 
parents should not keep study children at home during the school term. Now 
that study children were older and dev'eloping basic academic .skills signif- 
icantly fewer mothers in Year 6 indicated that they felt most children must 
be forced to ^learn in school. There also were interesting shifts to greater • 
emphasis on personal-social characteristics in mothers' descriptions of "good 
students" and "good teachers." ^ For good students, more respondents in Year 6 
mentioned effort in studies, whereas in Year 1 good grades was cited more often. 
When describing good teachers, mothers in Year 6 stressed personal warmth more 
than they had in Year 1. More emphasis also was placed on professional 
training. , - 

■ Mothers' predictions of their study child's future cognitive, personal, 
and social behaviors in Year 1 were compared with subsequent perceptions of 
the child's behaviors in grade school. For example, before preschool enroll- 
ment, study children generally were expected to do somewhat better than average, 
and, according 'to mothers' perceptions of. the study child in Year 6, on the 
average they did. Similarly, there was no significant mean difference between 
mothers' expectations of the study child's success in adjusting to elementary 
school and mothers' subsequent perceptions of thieir child's actual adjustment. 

In Year 6 mothers generally showed less. individuation of the study child, 
i.e., they perceived their child as more nearly average-on both positive and 
negative characteristics. Tbus,-^by the time study children had advanced to 
third grade, mothers were less likely to describe them as happier, acting older, 
easier to get along wit^i, and asking more questions than most rhildren the same* 
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age. They als^o were less likely to characterize their children by negative 
descriptions such as crying more, having more temper tantrums , acting younger, 
tending to stay alone, and being more afraid. Given the parents' increased 
experience. Including media exposure to facts of child developmentiXhese d'iffer- 
ences may reflect greater knowledge of the range of behaviors commonly Vs so c- 
iated with any age group. 

Several interview variables may be considered indirect indicators of the 
mother's cognitive breadth and differentiation of her environment. The number 
of different categories mothers mentioned in open-ended descriptions of hypo- 
thetical good students and teachers were not significantly different across 
years; no^ was there a significant change in mean number of categories ' used 
to describe study children's strong points. Interestingly, however, mothers 
mentioned more categories describing study children's weaknesses in Year 6 
than in Year 1. Their greater familiarity with the- study and telng interviewed 
perhaps reduced any inhibition or defensiveness in discussing, problem areas. 
As noted earlier, families had changed residences less frequently in the three 
years preceding' Year 6 so that it ,ia not. surprising thct mothers had signif- 
icantly greater knowledge of the availability of fourteen community resources 
including museums, theaters, day-care centers, and clinics. 

For all of the family processes' described above, correlation'^ coefficients 
were examined for indications of the degree, to which stable or changing rela- 
tionships were consistent in direction and magnitude among study families 
(see Table 9). Longitudinal increases or decreases for the^e variables usually 
were accompanied by' low-to-moderate positive correlations. Principal exceptions' 
included disciplinary techniques , attitudes about schools and teachers, and 

c C' 

descriptions oT study children's weaknesses. For variables with stable group 
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means, correlations also were positive and generally of low-to-moderate magni- 
tude* For several variables , however , the correlations were not significantly 
different from zero, suggesting differential intercorrelations with-^other family,, 
and child variables. These included: (a) knowledge of the study child's favor- 
ite books or stories; (b) contacting of community agencies for help with legal, 
health, educational, or occupational matters; (c) belief 'in the efficacy of 

o 

joint efforts with neighbors to improve local community problems; (d) feeling 
that parents are to blame when* children do not succeed in school work; and 
(e) the number of different characteristics used to describe the child's 
strengths and good students and teachers. 
Group Differences 

Site . Except for "^the deviations noted below, the patterns of stability 
and change for sta tus/situational , characteristics and process variables within 
each of the three sites were equivalent to those described above for the 
entire longitudinal sample. Exceptional patterns for s tatus/situational vari- 
ables within sites pertained to parents' employment status and to the material 
well-being of household environments, with families in Trenton diverging most 
from the overall pattern by showing tho least improvement in economic conditions. 

The previohsly reported longitudinal decreases in number of employed 
heads-of-household and fathers in the total interview sample were associated 
mostly with families in the urban sites and not with families in Lee County. 
For example, in Trenton and Portland there were 1A% and 11% decreases, 
respectively, in number of employed heads-of-household and, a 9% decrease in 
both sites in the number of employed fathers; corresponding decreases in 
Lee County were 4% and 2%, respectively. However, the previously noted 
increase in the. number of working mothers was virtually uniform across the 
three sites, although study mothers in Trenton generally were less mobile 
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with respect to ^occupational advancement. The relative stability of mothers' 
occupational status in Trenton was indicated both 'for the group and Individ-. " 
ually by: (a) significant increases (from equivalent initial levels across 
sites) tn mean occupational levels for employed mothers in Lee County and 
Portland only; and (b) significantly higher cross-year correlations for the 
same variable in Trenton (r = •Si), compared to Lee County (r_ = ,66) or 
Portland (r = .55) • " 

Concerning differences among sites in the physical .resources available 
in the home, separate facilities for study children increased significantly, 
for households in Lee County and Portland but remained unchanged for families 
in Trenton where the initial level of Such possessions was intermediate between 
the two other sites^ Correlations across years indicated that the greatest 
consistency associated with these ..longitudinal comparisons occurred among 
households in Lee County = .58 vs .26 in Trenton and '.32 in Portland). 
The previously reported longitudinal increase in the ratio of rooms-to- 
people for the total sample was evident only among families ir Lee County; 
the cross-year correlation was .69 compared to. .38 in Trenton and .39 in 
Portland. Initial levels for this variable were equivalent across the 

< 

three sites. 

Sites did not differ consistently or systematically with respect to 
longitudinal stability and change of family process variables* The percent of 
mothers knowing the study child's favorite fetories decreased significantly 
across years in Trenton (from an initial level of 75%) but increased signifi- 
cantly in Portland (from 58% in Year 1). This variable was stable for mothers in 
Lee. County. Cross-year correlations within site ranged from .09 in Portland to 
•20 in Trenton. The previously reported increase in mother's use of informative 
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techniques for answering the study child's difficult questions occurred at 

signiflcan^t magnitudes only for families in Portland, for whom the Year 1 

.mean level was highest of the three sites but the cross-year correlation was 

lowest. 

The percentage of mothers voting was highest initially in the urban 
sites, especially Trenton, Cross-year correlations ranged from r « pl8 in 
Trenton to .66 in Lee County, suggesting very different intrafamily longi- 
tudinal patterns within sites. Mothers in Trenton and Lee County jCndi- 
dated the most negative and positive attit;udes, respectively, about their 
local neighborhoods. Thirty-five percent of mothers in Trenton said they 
would jrecommend their neighborhoods to friends compared to almost twice as 
many f avarable responses in tee County (65%) . (Cross-year correlations ranged 
from .21 to .27 across, sites. ) However, only in Portland was there a signif- 
icant increase in such recommendations, accompanied by the only significant 
increase among sites for mothers' identifications of groups or individuals 
that were successful at improving neighborhood conditions. These site differ- 
ences undoubtedly reflect the site differences in families' material well-bein 
described earlier. 

Educational aspirations for study children increased significantly ' 
among mothers in Trenton and Lee County but the corresponding cross-year 
correlations of .18 and .56 suggested very different patterns for such change: 
unifprm rising expectations across years in L<fee County but idiosyncratic 
changes'^ In Trenton. Educational aspirations did not change longitudinally 
for study children in Portland perhaps because of their high level in Year 1. 
Educational expectations for study children increased significantly only 
among mothers in Lee County where initial levels were intermediate among . 
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the three sites. The stability of such --pectations. in Lee County also was 
somewhat greater than in Trenton and. Portland (rs = .70, .47, and .37,' 
respectively). s 

Of the variables representing mothers' general attitudes about teachers 
and schools, only one demonstrated significant site differences.. With equiv- 
alent cross-year correlations within each site (ranging from .27 to .31) 
mothers in Lee County expressed significantly more favorable attitudes' abgut 
. occasionally keeping study 'children out' of school whereas^ mothers in Portland 
expres^.d che opposite opinion; these attitudes were equivalent across years 
fc racth.-.rs in Trenton, these findings may reflect in part the help the older 
study child can- provide on the family farm in rural Lee County. As noted 
earlier, mothers' feelings of erficacy in dealing with school had increased 
significancly from Year; 1 to Year 6. The percentage of mothers who -agreed, with 
* the "can improve schools" item increased in'both Trenton (frgm 44% to 69%) and 
Lee County (from 49% to 66%), but in Portland the percentage remained stable 
(from 64% to 62%). It should be noted, however, that the Year 6 level was fairly 
consistent across all three sites. Alio,. these findings were consistent across 
racial groups. On the "can disagree with the principal" item, increases were 
similar across sites and races; except among whites in Portland whe.re there was 
little increase because even in Year 1 89% of that sample agreed witlj this item. 

■ Race and sex within and across site . Longitudinal mean levels and 
correlations Tor family status/situational characteristics and family pro- 
cesses were examined for systematic changes that were associated within and 
across sites with race and sex of study children.- In addition to our earlier 
caveats about the confounded relationship's among these demographic character- 
istics, we must again caution the reader about the disproportionalities of 
numbers of study children in each of these breakdowns (see Tables 2 and 3), 
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No systematic changes io family status variables were associated across sites 
with* sex •of study children. For black families across sites, mean levels of 
number of household 'appliances and conveniences increased significantly with 
" the dncrease most uniform for those families living in Trenton. However, 
both initial and subsequent mean levels were' lower for. black than for white 
families. The mean number of people living in study, family homes increased 
significantly among blacks across sites' whereas among whites ther^ was, no 
increase. Among families in Portland, home ownership increased significantly 
for the black sample but mean levels in Year 6 were still lower than initial 
_J:evels. in Year 1 for the white sample.. ^ 

Within the black samples in all three s'ites, changes in father absence 
were greater for male study children than for females. Tlius , in Trenton father 
absence went from .48 to -.56 for black males and "from .48 to -47 for black 
females; comparable changes in Lee County were from .29 to .42 for black males 
and from .34 to .36 for 'black females ; in. Portland changes we^e fjrom ,37 to .48 
and from ,41- to .49. Two other patterns of change in families of black male 
study children were singular and consistent across sites aud perhaps associ- 
ated with the above^ finding: fewer changes of residence and decreased fre-^ 
quencies of mothers' visits to friends and relatives. No rationale can be 
offered >at this time for this cluster of findings. 

Previously reported decreases in the number of employed heads-of-house- 
holds.and fathers were consistently but not significantly higher among black 
study families. Thus, despite c^e substantially higher percentage of unemploy- 

ment in black households, for the families in this sample a- similar economic 

\ ^ 
decline over the past few years was evidenced for both racial groups^ ^ 

. 'There were no systemritic changes in family processes- that were associ- 
ated systematically with race or sex of study , children. There were several 

o 
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. specific significant race differences within sites. For example, (a) the pre- 
. viously reported increase in Portland for mother's knowledge of the study child's 
, favorite stoi?ies^ or books occurred among black mothers in that site; (b) in- " 
creased educational , aspirations for study children occurred a.wng mothers of 
black study children in Lee County; and (c) lower mean category breacyph in 
describing study children's strengths in Year 6 occurred among mothers of white 

children in Lee County who,'>as a group, had the most years of formal education. 

* ' ■ . * ■ 

Further examination of the findings for voting participation revealed the 'great- 
est reported increase in participation in national elections was amor\g black 
study families in Trenton where the percentage of . mothers who voted in the last 
national election increased from A7% in" Year 1 co 72% jLn Year 6. Among Lee • 

County black families the' increase was from 32% to Al%; in both years\\/oting 

1 > • / 

participation was lowest for this group. Portland black families showed the 

' ' ** ' - . ■ "' 

^ same YeSr 6 ' pe-rcentage as Trenton (72%),- but the increase was less because of the 

relatively high Year 1 percentage (6A%) . Percentage increases among white 

mothers in Lee County and Portland wfe^re comparable ^o the increases for black 

mothers, whereas the pe'r( mtage of the' 22 white mothers in Trenton who voted 

in the preceding national election remained constant at 63% in both years. ' 

^ Preschool attendance across and within site . Mean levels, and correlations 

across years yere examined for ^families of study children who attended Head 
*^ * - • ' ' 

Start program^, p^ther preschool programs including private -nursery .schools 

and day-care j:enters, or no preschool progxam.- Again, the reader should keep 

in mind that study children * s race , SES, and preschool attendance are inter- > 

related. Thus, most differences reflected the associated race/SES differences . ^ 

in parental educational and,, occupational levels and material well-being noted 

earlier. Despite a greater, increase (and higher initial level) in father 
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absence among Head Start families, mean family size ^nd mean nui^ber of 'house- 
hold appliances and conveniences had increased, perhaps In part due to the 
fact that many single mothers. had moved in with relatives. 

There were several significarfc increases in mean respouse levels^which 
suggested potential positive consequences of study children's attendance in 
Head Start programs. First across all sites, there were increases for Head 
Start families in other children's attendance in some preschool program. 
Since in the two urban sites similar increases were obtained among families 
in which study children had not attended a preschool program, this may reflect ^ 
a general trend noted elsewhere for more center-based preschool *attendance ^by 
children froto low-income single-parent families; in addition to being confounded' 
' .^to some extent, by differential increases in family size. More convincingly, 
however, the. m^an number af . years in self-improvement cla^sses (excluding full- 
time high school or 'college) increased consistently among mothers of Head Start* 
children across sites (especially in Portland where the mean increased from 
.47. [SD = .SOf in Year 1 to l.OA [SD = L.30] in Year 6). Finally, mothers' 
mean expected levels of educational attainment for the study child increased 
significantly in Leii County for children with Head Start experience ( from 11*3, 
to 12. i). A direct causal link to Head Start cannot be made from the xurrent 
data since the increased expectations might merely reflect a greater optimism 
in 197A than in 1969 for families of lower socioeconomic status; however, these 
increases do^ suggest a possible Head Start effect that should be investigated 
further. > 

Summary . ^' * ' • 

While status characteristics were relatively stable across the five years 
of the study, significant group differences were observed for several situational 
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variables, and process variables showed considerable change both in mean level 
and in relative rankings of families over time. Despite higher levels of 
unemployment and father absence, study families in Year 6 generally seemed^ 
less impoverished, more optimistic, and more involved in school-related activ- 
ities. Also, mothers tended to be more child-or Jent^d in their interactions^ 
with their children' (i.e. , they used more inf ormati^^e-interactive techniques 
in response to' questions, used less physical punishment, aijd placed more emphasis 
on intent [i.e., motivation] than consequences). These changes, however, were 

small on the average with variation among families in both the direction and 

" ■ \. 

degree of change. , . ■ 

Findings generally were simila|: across geographical region, race, sex of^ 
child, and preschool attendance category, although a few salient site and race 
differences were noted particularly with regard to employment status and 
material' well-being. Although the economic conditions of bldck' fam^'ies in 
the study generally? had improved over the five years, consistent- with" national 
trends (Masters, 1975;^ National Urban League, 1976)5 the gap between them and 
white study families had remained the same or widened. In Trenton, comprising 
a predominantly black inner-city sample, this finding was most pronounced; 
little improvement in economic conditions was evidenced there. With the 
possible exception of more favorable' attitudes toward school and greater know- 
ledge and use of community resources. Head Start attendance per se appeared to 
have had little measurable impact on those maternal attitudes or patterns of 
family interaction assessed. Further analysis is needed, however, to determine 
whether certain programs may have been differentially effective (as, for 
example, those in Lee County where significant iticreases in mothers' expecta- 
tions for their child's educational achievement were obtained), or if a longer- 
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Cerm coinmitrient' may create meaningful and sustained change (as suggested in 

r ■ ■ 

the Follow Through analysis described in the previous chapter). 

Despite inadequacies in the measurement of these selected variables, the 
consistency and interp ratability of these findings suggest there were true- 
changes in the relative standing of families. The extent to which such changes 
are due to internal or external influences, however, ia unknown. Moreover, some 
findings (e.g., child- rearing practices) suggest more complex dynamic inter- 
dependencies, and developmental changes in the meaning of a behavior. 

Longitudinal Interrelationships Among Family Variables . . 

In this section" the results are presented for the series of correla- 
tional analyseis in which mothers^ responses to all items from the parent 
interview in Year 1 were related to their responses to all nonidentical items 
from the subsequent' interview in Year 6. In addition, selected variables from 
the mother-child interact ior; tasks and First Day of School Question admin- 
istered in.Year 1 were Vorrelated with family variables in Year 6 and those 
results are descri^>ei' also. Values of jrs for relationships throughout this 
section are reported only when they equal or exceed the .01 level of signif- 
icance. ' ' ^ . * 
Relationships Among Status and Situational Characteristics Across. Years 

• Correlations between early and subsequent status and situational char- 
acteristics of study families confirm the findings reported earlier, witji" 
correlation coefficients for sueh stable characteristics- as parents edu- 
cational and occupational levels exceeding those values for other less stable 
characteristics such as material well-being. Moreover, longitudinal inter- 
correla^tions among, these stable characteristics were moderately high with 
rs ranging in value from .46 between father's and. mother's occupational 
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'levels to .69 be.tween father's and head-of xhouseHold ' s occupations/ Parents' 
early occupational and educational levels provided the highest correlates 
a<w:oss years with othe.- subsequent status and situational characteristics 
such as indices of material resources in the home (e.g., availability of 
household appliances and conveniences, separate household facilities for the 
study child, number of selected child's possessions,, and the ratio of rooms- 
to-people), with rs ranging from .29 'to .47. These moderately high correla- 
tions accompanied by significant longitudinal increases for these indices of 
material well-being appear to reflect the familiar pattern of continuously 
rising levels for families who were relatively high initially. 

There were few significant longitudinal correlations between early statua 
and situational characteristics and father absefnce in Year 6. Father absence-^ 
was predictable only from head-of-household occupation and home, ownership in 
Year 1 (rs = . 32 and . 3^) .' 

Relationship of Family Status and Situational Characteristics in Year 1 with 
Family Processes in Year 6 

For longitudinal correlations between early status and situational char- 

J. ? 

acteristics and subsequent family process variables, the distinctions just' 
described between characteristics of parents' educational and occupational 
levels on the one hand, and other indices of families' material well-being on 
the other, were not evident. Rather, correlation coefficients were generally 
equivalent in magnitude for these early measures of status and situational 
characteristics. Moreover, the patterns, directions, and magnitudes of 
significant correlations between early status and situational characteristics 
in Year 1 with family pro ' ss variables in Year 6 could not be distinguished 

generally f rom the corresponding concurrent relationships of the same vari*"' 

'J 

abl^s in Year 6. These patterns of longitudinal correlations are summarized 
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brief ly ..below.'' Thus, the stability over time of parents' educational and 
occupational levels and the relatively consistent longitudinal increases for 
indices ol families' material Ll-being account in large measure for the 
comp .ability of patterns of ii^itudinal and concurrent Year 6 correlations. 

Larly measures of parents' educational and occupational level and indices 
of the family's material wellrbeing were related positively to the folloVing 
family process variables in Year 6: mother's repo.rted. informative-interactive 
response to the study child's difficult questions; knowledge of the child's 
teacher's name; the study child's possession of a library card; mother's 
reported frequencies of reading newspapers and magazines; reported frequen- 
cies of visits to places of entertainment (with and without the study child 
along) sr i e::cursions outside the home with the study child; mother ' s reported 
irtvolveme.^t in various organizations and civic activities including voting; 
maternal .aspirations and ' expectancies for the child ' s academic achievement and 
personal development; uid the number- of categories the moth'^er mentioned in 
open-ended descriptions of the study child's strengths and hypothetical good 
teachers.. Negative corre^la tions were found between the same early status ^nd 
situational, characteristics and the following items: mother''^ use of physical 
punishment for the study child's misbehaviors; reported frequency of household 
members other than the mother helping the study child with homework assignments 
and the rxumber of community resources such as museums, day-care centers,^ and ^ 
clinics that the mother reported was not available. Early measures of adult 
availability (i. e . , the ratio of adults to children in the household) and 
absence of a father figure in the home generally were unrelated to later 
measures or family processes. 

In addition, early measures of the mother's education and father's/ 
head-of-household ' s occupational. .levels were related positively to the. mother's 
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expressed educational satisfaction in Year 6; father 's/head-of-household's 

occupational levels were related positively to the mother's favorable recom-. 

mendation of her neighborhood; and parents' educational levels were related 

positively, to mother's additional schooling (rs for these relationships ranged 

>^ . . .. ' ^ 

from .17 to .3A). Parents' educational levels in Year 1 were related aegatively 

to the mother's later response that most teachers really want to discuss school 

matters with parents {xs = -.16 and -.23) .. Mother's educational level (and 

other statiis-situational characteristics in Year 1) was positively related 

to various responses reflecting the mother 'g positive evaluations of the 

'study child in Year 6 including the number of activities and responsibilities 

he/she could perform at age 8, and to indications that the child had special 

friends, hobbies, and., interests . In addition, mother's educational level in 

Year 1 was related positively to (a) reporting th^t the study child had- had 

fewer problems than most . children learning to read, and (b) mentioning. 

personal qualities as the child's strong points^ In contrast the higher the 

mother's initial educational level, the less likely she was to mention ^ 

obedience/cooperation as. an area of strength in the study child. As was noted 

in describing the Year 6 findings, the extent to which these relationships 

reflect differences in children rather thap in their mothers is unknown. 

There were no significant longitudinal relationships between early 

status and situational characteristics and the following family proces"s 

variables^ in Year 6: reported f requencyvof the mother' 5: assisting with the 

study child's homework and reading stories to him/her; reported frequency 

o'£ the child's television viewing; mo ther ' s use of verbal punishment for 

the study child's misbehavior; mother s expressed feelings of efficacy in . 

3 . ... 

joining neighbors to improve local conditions or in personally disagreeing 
with school principals; mother s attitudes about local teachers and schools; 
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mother's individuation and maturity ratings far the study child; and number 
r^- of different categories the mother mentioned in descriptions of the child's 
^weaknesses and hypothetical good students. 

Relationships Among Family Process Variables Across Years - j 

For the-sake of clarity and economy in presentation, family process 
variables in each year are arranged into seve.ral a^ priori- clusters. 
Descriptions of longitudinal relationships within^each cluster precede 
discussions of longitudinal correlations'^ across clusters, (The reader should 
note that longitudinal correlations between equivalent interview items have 
been described ^earlier in the^ section concerned with longitudinal stability 
and chafige. Those correlations ar^' not repeated here,) 

One group of early variables reflected -the^ mother's diverse interactions 
with the study child including (a)-Teported frequency of reading or telling 
■ him/her staries and knowledge of the; child's favorite stories, (b) reported 
infonnative- interactive' response to the child's difficult questions, and 
(c,) reported physical and verbal responses to his/her misbehaviors. Only 
two significant longitudinal correlations were found within these Year 1 
variables and tfieir Year 6 counterpiarts :. ' for mother's frequency of early 
reading/telling stories to the, study child with (a) the child's subsequent ^ 
possession of a library card ( = ,16) and (b) mother's later informative- • 
interactive'^^'responses to study children's difficult questions (r^ = ,18), 
Both frequency of early reading/telling stories and use of interactive- 
informative responses to difficult questions were related positively at 
/nearly equal- magnitudes to other Year 6 processes including:" (a) reported 
■frequencies of reading magazines; (b) mother's attendance at meetings 
and ; "aties in the study child's school, memberships in education-related 
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and other groups, and. voting; (c) mother's expectations of the study child's 
actual . educational attainment; and (d) number of report. ed activities and 
respc-isibilities the study child could perform (_rs ranged in value from .15 ' ^ 
to .24). .".The pattern of imerrelationships just described for inf ormative- 
interactive responses to difficult questions in Year 1 to other Year 6 
variables correspotids with the rrume pattern in Year 6 alone described earlier. 
However, none of the relationships described above for mother's reported 
frequency of reading to the study child held in Year 6 alone. Suchv longi- 
tudinal change in the meaning of this item parallels previously noted decreases 
in such reading as well as the finding reported later in Chapter 8- that mothers 
in Year 6 were ajpparently reading mostly in cases where study children -needed 
such help (i.e., for those children with low reading-achievement scores). 
Nearly all Year 1 variables in this cluster were related positively to the 
mother's expected educational attainment for the study child reported in 
Year 6 (_rs ranged from .l6'to .24). 

A second group of early variables concerned the mother's exposure to and 
know^ledge. about events and activities outside the household. These variables 
included reported frequencies of leading newspapers and magazines, frequency 
-of visits (with and without the study, child) to places of entertainment, and" 
number of excursions outside the home that the mother was accompanied by the^ 
study. child. The last variable was unrelated to other Year 6 ^family vari- 
ables. Frequency of Year J. reading .of magazines was related positively in 
Year 6 to: mother's informative-interactive response to her* chi?i*s difficult 
questions and reported . possession by the study child of a library card; 
frequency of newspaper reading; frequency of attendance at meetings and 
activities in the study child's school, membership in education-related and 
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otlier groups, and voting; expressions of efficacy in joining with neighbors to 
improve local conditions; aspired and expected educational attainment for the ^ 
study child; reported number of activities and responsibilities the child 
could perform; and number of different r 't^gories mentioned in mother's . 
descriptions of hypothetical good teachers {rs ranged from .16 to .26). 
Negative longitudinal relationships occurred between this Year 1 variable and 
, the following Year 6 variables: (a) mean ages at which the study child Was 
expected to perform various activities and responsibilities, (b) attitudes that, 
local classrooms were overcrowded, and (c) number of community resources the • 
mother reported as not available (_rs ranged from -*15 to -.18). Similar 
although less numerous longitudinal relationships were found for Year 1 
frequencies of newspaper reading and visits to places of entertainment. 
Magnitudes, directions^ and patterns of these longitudinal relationships were 
virtually identical with corresponding relationships in Year 6. 

A third group of early family process variables reflected the mother's 
involvement in community and. civic affairs including memberships in various' 
groups, knowing whom to contact in the community for assistance, frequency of 
church attendance, and voting. . These Year 1 variables were positively, inter- 
related longitudinally to their Year 6 counterparts (rs ranged' from .18, to ".34, 
with the highest relationships^ for early voting and church attendance, on the 
one hand, with subsequent membership in various organizations). Longitudinal 
relationships outside this group occurred most often with the Year 1 voting 
measure and included the following Year 6 variables: study child' ^ possession 
of a library card; frequencies of mother's newspaper and magazine reading; 
mother's obtaining addi.tlorial educational/vocational training; measures of 
mother's "achievement press" for the study child; and severa'^l indices of the 



mother's ''cognitive breadth'' and differentiation of thvi environment (_rs ranged / 
from .15 to .30). It also is interesting to note that greater social partic- 
ipation by the mother in Year 1 was associated with her reporting more special 
friends for her child in Year 6. ^ The patterns of these longitudinal relation- * 
ships were again similar to those obtained in Year 6. 

A fourth group of early family variables concerned expressions of the 
mother's satisfaction aad feelings of efficacy. These variables include the 
mother's willingness eo (a) recommend her neighborhood as a place of residence 
for friends, .arid (b) . join neighbors to improve the local schools, the mother's 
feelings of personal efficacy when disagreeing" with school principals, and the 
parents' obtaining of additional education. These variables generally were not 
correlated longitudinally among thems**elves , suggesting at least some were more 
situationally determined., ^.The extent to which the mother felt she could disagree 
-effectively with school principals showed the following significant positive ' 
longitudinal correlations with her reported attitudes and behaviors in Year 6: 
informative- interactive response to her child's difficult questions; frequency 
of magazine reading; voting and membership in various' groups; earlier expected 
assumption of re.sponsib£lities by the study child; and number- of activities 
she reported the child could do (_rs ranged from .15 to .24).!; The last two 
items appear to reflect 'parallel independence in mother and child. An addi- 
tional negative correlation occurred with the number of community res9urces 
the'^mqther stated wa3 not available .(_r = -.22). Parallel relationships 

.occurred for the father's enrollment in additional educational/vocational 
*■ • 

training in Year 1. The mother's obtaining of additional education was assoc- 
iated with higher subsequent levels of community and school involvement: 
more frequent attendance at meetings- atld activities in the study child's 
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school, membership In .more groups, voting, and higher educational aspirations 
and expectations for. the child (rs ranged from ,16 to .24), These patterns were 
not as evident from concurrent relationships of these variables In Year 6, 

A fifth group of variables concerned the mother's early attitudes about 
the study child's achievement. These variables. Including the mother's aspired 
and expected level of her child's educational attainment and ages at which she, 
expected the child to perform various activities and responsibilities, were 
interrelated positively longitudinally {rs ranged from .22 to ,48). All three 
early variables were related positively and equlvalently to other Year 6 
family variables including: mothej'.s informative- interactive response to 
her child's difficult questions and the study child reportedly having a 
library card; frequencies of newspaper and magazine reading and excursions of 
the mother with the study child outside the home; frequency of the mother's 
attendance at meetings and activities , in the child's school, membership in 
education-related and other organizations, and voting; nuinber of activities 
and responsibilities that the mother reported the study child could perform 
already; and number* of categories she mentioned in describing the child's 
strengths arid hypothetical good teachers (rs ranged from ,15 to ,32 with the 
highest relationship bettween early educational expectations and later group 
memberships). Negative longitudinal relationships occurred between the same 
early variables and reported frequency of hpusehpld members other than the 
mother helping the study child with homework asslgiuttehts, the mother's . 
e:q>ressed belief that schools would be better off with more parental control, 
and number of community resources the mother said were not available (rs ranged 
from -.18 to -.34/for the last cited relationship). The patterns, directions, 
arid magnitudes of these relationships were generally similar to those obtained 
in Year 6 . -} O 9 V 
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It should be noted that consistent with the lack of significant corre-^ 
lations obtained in Year 6, maternal individuation and maturity ratings of 
the study child in Year 1 were not related systi^matipelly to the family 
process variables in Year 6. 

A final gtoup of variables represents the mother's awareness and differ- 
entiation of her environment. These variables include category breadth in 
describing the study child's strengths and weaknesses and hypothetical good 
students and good teachers, and the number of community resources that were ^ 
indicated unavailable. The only significant longitudinal relationships 
obtained within this group of variables involved positive relationships 
between category breadth .in describing study children's strong points and 
hypothetical good teachers and negative relationships between this same 
variable and reported unavailability of community resources (rs ranged from 
.15 to .19 and from -.15 to -.23, respectively) . ' -^For longitudinal relation- 
ships of category breadth in describing the study child ' s sjtrong points with 
other Year 6 variables, positive relationships were obtained for: the mother's 
informative-interactive response to her chj(.ld's difficult questions and the - 
child's possession of a library card; mother-child excursions outside the home; 
attendance at activities and meetings in the study child's school and membership 
in educations-related and other groups; mother's expected educational attainment 
for the study child; and the number of activities and responsibilities she 
reported the child could perform (_rs ranged from .15 to •19). Negative longi- 
tudinal correlations were' obtained between the number of community resources 
reported to be unavailable in Year 1 and the preceding variables (r^s ranged 
from -.15 to -.23). In addition , ^ this early variable was related negatively 
to the mother's later frequency of reading newspapers and magazines , voting; % 
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knowing the name of her child's teacher, and her educational aspirations for 
the study child Us ranged from -.17 to -.20); interestingly, this early 
variable was related positively tp the mother's positive individuation of the 
study child in Year 6, i.e., describing him/her as above average on favorable 
characteristics (_r = .16). Patterns of the concurrent interrelationships of 
these same variables in Year 6 were similar in magnitude and direction. However, 
longitudinal correlations were less extensive and less numerous acros'j other 
clusters of family variabiles than the concurrent relationships . 

Group differences . These longitudinal correlations were examined for 
the extent to which findings differed according to the study child's race, 
sex, and preschool attendance category. Since the few significant differences 
tha,t were obtained were essentially identical to those described in reporting 
the relationships among Year 6 variables, they will not be repeated here. 

Relationship of scores from Year 1 interaction tasks and First Day of 
School Question to Year_ 6 status , ^situational , amd process variables . Supple- 
mentary analyses investigatipd the relationship of selected interaction task • 
and First Day of School Question scores to Year 6 interview measures. Of the 
seven composite scores from the Eight-Block Sorting Task (Shipman, 1973) , two 
scores had a number of low but consistent significant correlations (in opposite 
directions) with responses on the Year 6 interview. Score. 2 (mother's use of non- 
specific feedback and a reactive teaching style) and Score 3, (maternal warmth) 
Were both related to head-of-household occupation (rs = 19 and . 22) . — Simi-larly, 
both scores were related to number of »selected child's possessions (r^s = -.15 and 

c 

,.17) and the crowding index (rs = -.16 and .16). Mother's education was related 
to maternal warmth *^(r= .16), and the correlation for Scoi^e 1 (requests for ^ 
obedience) fell just short of statistical significance (jr = -.14). Although 
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consistent in direction, these scores were not significantly related to most 
of the subsequent family process variables (e.g., £s ^with number of mother's 
group memberships .[-.09 and .12], use of informative-interactive responses to ^ 
the child's difficult questions [-.12 and .0^], number of visits to the school 
[-.07 and .11], use of- physical punishment [.12 and -.08],"^ and achievement 
aspirations .[-.10 and' .13]). However, ^hey were correlated with expected level 
of child's educational attainment (-.15 and .23). It should be noted that 8-Block 
composite scores 4 through 7 were item specific factors^ that ija^tia^lly were 
not correlated with other parent or child measures. Also, the Year 1 results 
suggested that composite Score 1 should be interpreted as primarily a response ^ 
to the child's inattention. Thus, apparently refleci ' ng situational demands 
rather than a stable maternal disposition, subsequent association! of Score 1 
with later interview responses would be less expected. 

The Combined Best Score ori the Et ch-a-Sketch Interaction Task is dependent 
on performances of both, mother and child i-n-copying the three designs. It had 
relatively high correlations with the status and situational variables (e.g., 
_r of . 37 to- mother 's education, .3^4 to head-of-household occupation, and .33 . 
to number of selected household possessions). Siiuilarly, this score was related 
to a number of maternal process' variables including expected educational attain- 
ment for the child (r^ = .28), iuforihatiT^erinteraGtive response to the child's 
questions (_r = .20), and, number of group memberships (r^ = .25). The Total 
Prediction Categories score 'from this same task (which reflects the mother's 
discrepanty between optimum and expected performance) was . significantly corre- 
lated only with father's and head-of-household' s occupation ( = .15 and .16). 

The score identifying whether or, not th^ mother showed the model to the child 

.. . . • ^ 
dtiring their copying of the designs was not significantly related to either 
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head-of-household- occupation (r; = t.OA) or mother's, education (r = .12)v With - 
the exception of a-correlation of .19 with number of excursions the mothet and 
child take together, another sharing activity, it^also was generally uncorre- 
lated with the family process variables* . . 

Examinatioa of the scores from the^ First Day of School Questions revea'led 
that the scores for Percent^ Imperative (i.e., use of commands without rationales) 
•and Percent Status-Oriented (;j..e., appeals to power or norms) were significantly 
related to a number of family status and process scores • Since these' two scores 
are highly related and exhibit nearly identical patterns of correlation, only 
correlations for the Percent -Imperative score are presented hersi Consistent 
with previous findings (Hg^s et^ al. , 1968; Shipman, 1973), this score was . 
negatively rel'ated^to a number of status and situational variables, including 
head-of ^household occupation (_r = -.20), mother's education (£= -.30), and . 
number of selected family possessions (_r = -•.23!). It also was negatively 
relatedPto;a number of process variables, including mother's use of inf ormative- 
interactiye responses to her child's difficult questions (_r ~ -.19), number of 
maternal visits to the school - -.17), mother's voting itl the last national 
^election (r^ = -.19), and* educational expectations for the study child (_r = -.21). 
The extent to which the' mothers provided (a) specific information and (b) 
encouraging supportive statements about school in their hypothetical.^ descriptions 
of what they would tell their children also was associated with parental edu- 
cation and frequency of magazine reading, suggesting the relevance .of the 

o ^ . - • ■ 

parent's amount of schooling for the child's attitudes toward school in providing 
the child with more informed, positive images. ' ^ 

These findings were, genrferally replicated across groups; again,, the magnitude 

of correlation generally was larger within the white sample with a greater number 

* *'■'"<. 
reaching signif icahce^ ■ 
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Chapter 8 

RELATIONSHIP OF FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS TO 
CHILDREN'S COGNITIVE-PERCEPTUAL PERFORMANCE 

> It is generally recognized that the family plays a crucial role in 

the child's cognitive development (e.g., Bronfenbrenner , 1974; Hanson, 1975; 
Hess et al. , 1968, 1969; Hunt, 1973; White, 1975; White et al. , 1973) and how 
well s/he does in school (e.g.. Bridge, 1976; Mayct-.se, Okada, Cohen, Beaton, 
& Whistler, 1973). Thus, in the past few years th^re has been increasing 
interest in early family ■''^terventiQ.n programs as a possible means of improving 
children's academic per omai ce, A logical beginning for ^uch efforts is to 
determine which family variables appear to have the g-reatest impact on the 
child's cogpiitive development. Indeed, many. of the interview items for this 
re; t were specifically constructed to assess variables that v/ere, on the 
basis of available theory, expected to be related to the child's academlc^ 
achievements. ^ . . 

This -waapLer^ then^ describes the relatlcnehips of those family status, , 
situational^ and process variables described earlier to study children's pe^r- 
formancf' in third grade on two a' ademic achievement measures (the Reading and 
Math subt^ists from the Cooperative Primary Tests) and a lesy school-oriented , 
problem-solving test (Raven Coloured Progressive Matrices), Concurrent rela- 
tlonships are presented first, followed by longitudinal correlations of Year 1 
interview scores (i.e., whc^r hildren weiu age 3 1/2 to' 4) with these Year 6 
• cognitive measures. Co> lations of scores from the Year 1 mother-child inter- 
action tasks and the Fir . Day of School Question with these throe measures are 
then presented. The next section Investigates the extent to which knowledge of 
Year 1 family variables improves on predictions from an early Dieasure of the 
child's preacademic skills (Year 1 Preschool Inyentory). This is followed by 
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an analysis of the extent to which knowledge of longitudinal change on the 
family variables adds to predictions based solely on the Year 1 interview ^ ^ 
scores. For the above analyses, differences obtained according to the child's 
race, preschool attendance category, and sex (across and within race) are 
presented also. 

The final '.ection of this chapter pres ints the results of a series of 
regression ana^-^ses in which a composite of selected Year 1 family variables 
was used to predict children's third-grade cognitive, performance. In one group 
af analyses, status and situational variables were entered into the regression 

equations first, while in a second group, process variables were entered first. 

.» 

These regression analyses also were run separately by sex; race and preschool 
attendance were included as dummy variables in the regression equations. 

Concurrent Relationships in Year 6 
Status and Situational Characteristics 

As can be seen in Table 10, relationships of family status and situ^ational 
characteristics to study children's concurrent performance in tests of academic 
achievement^ ar/J in the Raven test of analytic-perceptual ability were 
positive and, in general, moderately high. Tlie two status variables with 
highest correaltions with study children's performances were father's education 

9 

(rs ranged from .42 to .55) and head-of-household occupation (r_s ranged from 
.35 to .47). The correlations with mother's education were similar (_rs ranged 
from .38 to .45). Within this predominantly low-income sample, the greater 
availability of physical resources within the home (e.g., household conveniences, 
child possessions, space) was associated with children's higher t^cores. ' Father 
absence, however, had only low association, correlating -.20, -.23, and -.10 



The reader is reminded that since achievement tests^ were only administered in 
third-grade classrooms, those children at the extremes, i.e., those who were 
retained in a grade oi advanced on the basis of their school performance, were 
not included in these analyses. 
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Table 10 

Relatldnshlp of Selected Year 6 Family -Variables to Child Cognitive Scores 



Status/Situational 

Head of household 
occupation 

Mother's education 

Father's education 

FatHer absence 

// household possessions 

Crowding irdex(ff§5|J 

Separate facilities 
for child 

// moves in last 3 years 

// child's possessions 

// child's books 

I Process 

Mother's response to 
child's questions 

Frequency of homework 
assistance from mother 

Mother reads to child 
(frequency) 

Verbal vs. physical 
punishment 

Rationale for 

punishment given 

II 

Mother's newspaper 
read ing (f requency) 

Mother's magazine 
reading (frequency 

Number of places child 
accompanies mother 

Til 

Frequency of mother's 
attendance at school 
activities 

Mother voted in last 
national election 

Number of memberships 
in educational groups 



30 
19 



23 



27 



17 



22 



31 



Read 


Math 


Raven 


^ 


Read 


Math 


Rave 








Number of group memberships 


27 


28 


24 




' 47 


<37 


Mother's knowledge of 
teacher's name 


20 


18 


18 


4'5 


43 


38 . 


IV 








55 


55 


42 






10 




-20 
39 


-23 ' 
37 


-10 
34 


Feeling of efficacy 
with principal 




16.,, 


■ 


26 


22 


23 


Mother's satisfaction with 
own education 








30 
-05 


30 
-04 


24 
-03. 


Years of mother's self- 
improvement classes 

V 








■ 44 
39 


42 

42. 


35 
33 


Educational aspirations 
Educational expectations 


39 
48 


39 
49 


29 
36 


29 


25 


27 


Mother 's estimate of age 
at which child should 
perform certain tasks 


-27 


-29 


-22 


. -17 


-18 


-19 


VI 

Perception of adequacy 
of school facilities 






/■ 


-19 


-20 




Rating of teacher's under- 
standing of local problemii 

Pc rcep t i o.. vciioo i 
overcrowding 


16 
-20 


18 
-20 










VII 

Rating of child's maturity 








27 


22 


, 15 


Positive individuation 









21 



17 

24 
22 



Negative individuation 
VIII 

Awareness of community 
resources 

// diverse areas of 
child's strengths 

' // diverse areas of 
child's weaknesses 

// diverse characteristics 
of ''-good student'' 

// diverse characteristics 
of "good teacher" 



23 
24 



19 



20 
20 



25 
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Note . £>.15 significant at .01. Nonsignificant correlations have been deleted and 
the decimal point omitted from correlation coefficients. 
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with Reading, Math, and Raven performance, respectively. Residential mobility 
showed essentially no relationship with the child's performance , although it 
must be recalled that this variable refers only to moves within the study site; 
families that moved in or. out of the site in the preceding two years are not 
included in the sample. / 

Neither of the two variables indicating the birth order of the study child 
(first born vs. middle vs. last born and only child vs. sibling) were signif- 
icantly related to any of the cognitive-perceptual scores. Further research is 

'' ' ' ^ 

needed to determine whether such effects emerge later, or whether they simply 

do not exist for this particular sample. In accord with past research (Zajonc, 
1975), family size, however, was negatively related to the child's performance 
(jrs - -.23, -.20, and -.16 with Heading, Math, and Raven scores, respectively). 
Relationships between status and situational variables *on the one hand, and 
Reading and Math scores on the other, appeared relatively stronger than corre- 
sponding relationships for Raven scores. However, these differences were not 
significant statistically. 
Famj.ly Process Variables 

The various indices of direct mother-child interaction assessed in the 
interview were generally related to the child's cognitive functioning. Mother's • 
reported use of informative-interactive responses to her child's difficult 
questions was related positively to all three measures of children's cognitive 
performance (_rs ranged from .25 for Math to. .29 for Reading). Negative relation- 
ships between frequency of mother's helping with the child's homework and all 
three cognitive measures (r_s range(J from -.17 for Reading to -.19 for the Raven 
scores) suggest that by the time study children were in third grnde they apparently 
received parental assistance in many cases if they were doing poorly. Frequency 
of the mother's reading to the study child ^ however , was not related to his or 
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her cognitive performance. The mother's reported use of physical punishment 
in response to her child's misbehaviors ^was related negatively to test scores. 
(ts -.19 foroReading and -.20 for Math). Again, a simple cause-effect or 
unidirectional relationship cannot be assumed. This last finding may indicate 
that children who are noL performing well generally tend to provoke their 
mothers more> reflecting perhaps an underlying. variable causing difficulties 
in cognitive, affective^ and social functioning. 

Children's cognitive performance was related positi</ely to both indirect 
and direct assumed indices of maternal cognitive stimulation. -Correlations 
with the mother's reported frequency of reading newspapers and magazines' ranged- 
from .15 between newspaper reading and Raven scores to .30 between magazine 
reading and reading achievement. Values of _rs were slightly but not signif- 
icantly higher for magazine readings probably because o^ less constricted 
range of frequencies for this score than for newspaper reading. In addition, 
children's academic test performance was related positively to the number of 
places they accdtinpanied their mother on excursions outside the home (r = .19 
for reading and .17 for math). No significant relationships were obtained 
for frequencies of the mother's visits to friends or to places of public enter- 
tainment. Children's cognitive performance also was related positively to 
measures of their mother's involvement ir immunity and education-related 
activities (rs ranged from .19 to .31). Similarly, children's performance was 
related negatively to the number of community resources their mother reported 
were not - available (£r ranged from -.20 to -.25). However, "the frequency of 
the mother s attendance at meetings in the child's school showed a significant, 
correlation only with the child's Raven performance (r_ = .17). . 

The mother's expressed belief in her ability to overcome problems in the 
neighborhood and local schools, and her attitudes toward schools and teachers 
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generally were unrelated to the study child ' s cognitive performance. As noted 
in Chapter 7, these attitudes tend to be less stable; thus, if situationally 
determined and not pervasive and continuing they may not impact on the child. 
Similar findings were obtained by Slaughter (1975). However, the mother's 
willingness to recommend her neighborhood to friends and her opinion that many 
teachers understand the concerns and problems of community residents were related 
positively to the child's Reading and Matji scores (r^s ranged from .16 to .20), 
while her opinion that many local classrooms were overcrowded was related nega- 
tively^ to them (rs = -.20). As was mentioned in the preceding chapter, these 
relationships may< reflect extra-family situational factors; for example, the 
child in a low status family living in a deteriorating neighborhood may experieno 
poorer schools .which, in turn, may account for lower achievement levels. 

The strongest relationships between family process variables and study 
children's cognitive performance occurred for the mother's aspirations and. 
expectations for her child '^ educational attainment. Carrelatidns of aspir- 
ations with. Reading, Math, and Raven scores were .39, .39, and .29, respectively. 
Correlations for the expectation score were slightly (though' not significantly) 
higher (.49, .A9, and .36). In accord:^v^ce with previous research findings, 
parental achievement press was found to be positively associated with children's 
cognitive performance. Mean ages at which mothers expected that study children 
should perform diverse activities and responsibilities (and perform them well) 
were related negatively to children's cognitive-perceptual performance (rs 
ranged from -.18 to -.29), that is, those children who performed better were 
expected to be indepenuent and assume responsibilities at an earlier age. 
These relationships also suggest that the mother's aspirations and expectations 
for the ^ study child were based on realistic appraisals of the child's present 
funccioning. 
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The mother s ratings of her child Vs maturity and her individuation of the 
child with respect to positive "or negative behaviors (such as superior speaking 
facility or excessive crying, respectively) were not related to the study child's 
cognitive performance/ As suggested by Slaughter's (1975) finding's, the impact 
of the -.mother ' s individuation may not be apparent - until later ;. of course, the 
results also reflect the small variance in...these scores for this sample. 
However, the number of activities and responsibilities the mother reported " 
'her child could perform at the time of the'interview wars related positively 
to academic achievement and Raven scores (rs ranged from .23 to /31), - 
suggesting moderate generality in children's social competency . Also, the 
number of different categories tientioned in the mother's descriptions of the 
study child's strengths and hypothetical good teachers were related positively 
to cognitive performance (jrs ranged from .18 to .24 and from .-19 to'. 25, 
respectively). Th.ese relationships may reflect facilitating experiences 
provided the chilci associated with the mother's cognitive abi.litieci. Perhaps, ■ 
also, these relationship J reflect the effects of maternal encouragement and 
support associated with ^ general affective attitude' that contributes to 
perceptions of many diverse positive aspects in both children and teachers. 

The preceding relat/ionships between family, variables and children's con- 
current cognitive performances were examined sep.arately for the familiar break- 
downs of study families by race, and, within race, by the child's preschool 
attendance category and sex. Differences between correlation coefficients ^ 
reported are significant at £< .01; however, trends of nonsignificant differ- 
ences are reported if they reflect a consistent pattern of relationships. 
To assist the reader in interpreting these findings, .::jans and standard 
deviations for study children's cognitive performances according to these 
breakdowns are presented in Table B-1 in Appendix B. 
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Race. Relationships of status characteristics with study children's 
cognitive performances were generally simi?§[r for the two rficial groups, but 
the magnitude -of correlations was generally higher within the white sample. 
The largest differences between such correlations occurred for parents' educa- 
tion and head-of-household occupation, on the one hand, and study children's 
Reading, Math-, and Raven scores, on the other (the most discrepant pair of 
_rs was .45 vs. .05 for head-of-household occupation and Math; xs w^re .45 vs. 
.29 for mother's education and Reading). Such differences in the. level of 
'correlation across race reflect in part the restricted ranges of these status 
indicators among the black families in the sample, but also the differential 
meaning that status indices, particularly occupational status, may signify, 
in the two groups. * ^ 

Relationships between family process variables and study children's 
cognitive performance also were generally stronger among white families, 
especially with respect to children's Math scores. However, it should be 
noted that the range of Math scores for the black study children was more 
restricted, and these differences were not statistically significant. The 
data are at most suggestive of a greater salience of other child and extra- 
^family influences on the black child's acquisition of academic skills. 

P reschool attendance . There were, no significant differences within 
the black subgroup between families of stcidy children who had attended Head 
Start and those with no preschool experience in correlations of status and 
situational characteristics with study children's cognitive performance, 
although correlations for the Head Start families tended to be larger. 

For ^relationships t)etwcGn the family process variables and children's 
scores, nonsignificant differences between the magnitudes of correlations 
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usually favored the "no preschool" families. Such relationships held for 
correlations between: Reading scores and frequency of mother's newspaper 

■s 

\readi-ng (_rs ='.11 vs. . 28) ; Math scores and mother * s. memberships in education- 
related organizations (_rs = .03 vs. .23) and mother's expressed willingness to 
join neighbors in ameliorating local conditions {xs = .10 vs. .36); and Raven 
scores and mother's memberiships in education-related groups (_rs = .10 vs. .30). 
Negative correlations between Reading and Raven scores, on the one hand, and 
mother's responses that coaununity resources were not available, on the other, 
appeared to be slightly greater among Head Start families (rs = -.20 and -.24 
vs. -.02 and -.09). A tentative hypothesis for the fact that correlations 
with family process variables tended to be higher for the "no preschool" group 
is that Head Start may break into the pattern of family causation, perhaps by 
raising these variables to a more uniform level. 

Sex . Differences among^ correlation coefficients for families classified 
by sex (within race) of study children reflected mostly the racial differimces 
described earlier for correlations of family variables with children's 
cognitive performance, kn exception to this general pattern was a tendency 
toward higher relationships between possession of library cards and reading 
achievement scores for female study children^ than for males (jrs = .35 and .22 
for white females and males, respectively, and .33 and .13 for black females 
and males). As described Earlier in Chapter 6, a significantly higher 
percentage of girls was reported to possess library cards. 

Long iLudinal Relationshjips Between 'Early Family Variables and 
Subseq uent Chjl d Perform ance 

In this section, correlational r'elatLonships between those family status/ 

situational characteristics and process variables assessed in study Year 1 

when children vcre age four, and subsequent performance ^of study children in 
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measures of academic achievement (Reading and Math) and in the RaX^en Coloured 
Progressive Matrices Test at age nine, are described. In addition, these ^ 
results are summarized according to study children's race, sex, and, for ])lack 
fami.lies, category of preschool attendance. ^_ K. 

Status and Situational Characteristics 

As was found for the Year 6 data, early family status and situational 
characteristics generally showed moderately high correlat'tons -.with the child's 
cognitive functioning at age nine (see Table 11). Parents' early educational 
and occupational levels were correlated positively with children's academic 
achievement and Raven scores in Year 6 (r_s ranged from .36 to .56) with the 
highest relationship between father's education and the study child's matli 
achievement. Other early situational characteristics reflecting the physical 
and TTiaterial resources available in the child's home environment (e,g., number 
of household appliances and conveniences, availability of separate houseliold 
facilities for the study child, and ratio of rooms to people) also were 
related positively to the study child's achievement and Raven scores (£s ranged 
irom ,19 to .41). with the highest relationship buLuuca uurnoct ot iiout^ehcLa con- 
veniences and the child's reading performance. Moreover, families' economic 
eligibility for Head Start and adult availability (i.e., the ratio of aduLis 
to clillciren in the household) in Year 1 were related negatively to study 
children's achievement and Raven scores (r;s ranged from -.28 to -.41). As 
in Year 6, study children's Reading and Math achievement scores in tiiird grade 
showed a low but si^niificant relationship to absence of a father figure in the 
home in Year 1 (t^s = -.19 and -.21). Other situational variables such as the 
nunber of moves t4ie family made .since the child was a year old and the external 
condition of the home vere not significantly i-elated to the child's cognitive 
performance, 
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Table 11 



*• 


Read 


Math 


rvcx V c n 




R'^ad 


Math 


Raven 


Status/Si tuational 
















Head of household 
















occupation 


47 


49 


39 


Addi ti^onal educa tion : 








Mother's education 






JO 


father 




::3 


17 


Father's education 




56 


45 


V 








'Father absence 


^ Educational aspirations 


24 


37 


34 


-lA 


-18' 


-10 






// household possessions 


Educational expectations 


39 


42 


Al 


41 


38 


'40 






Crowding index(-I2£2S_) 
° ^people' 




Mother's estimate of age 
at which child should per- 








41 


38 


28 








// moves in last 3 yearj.^ 


-02 


-05 r 


-01 


form selected PST items 


-31 


-23 


-26. 



Separate facilities for 
child 

I Process 

Mother reads to child 
(frequency) 

Mother's response to 
child's questions 

Verbal vs. physical 
punishment 



34 

31 
22 
16 



20 



19 



27 



25* 



19 



22 



15 



20 



19 

1.6 
20 
18 



Mother s newspaper- 
reading (frequency) 

■ Mother's maga^^ine 
reading (frequency) 20 — 19 

Number of visits 

Number of places child ^ 
accompanies mother — — 

III 

Number of group 

•memberships 22 25 18 

Church attendance — — — 

' Mother voted in last 
national election 24 22 22 

IV • 

.Recommend nei ghborhorid — — 

« 

Join neighbors t:o improve 
neighborhooc: — — 

Feeling of efficacy 
".with principal 15 

Additional education: c,. 
raoth(.*r • 



Vi - 
sum of positive attitudes 
to school --09 -06 -07 

VII . . ' 

Negative individuation -16 -22 -21 

Rating of child's 

maturity 16 23 20 

VIII 

Awareness of communi ty 

resources 23' 23 23 

// diverse areas of 

child's strengths 28 29 30 

if diverse characteristics 

of "good student" — .15 15 

// diverse characteristics 

of "good idc-'char" 26 20 

Knowledge of child's 

favorite story 23 20 

Parental control of 

schools -16 -20 — 

Children have to be 

made to lenrn -15 -16 — 



Note. 
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r< .15 significant at .01. Nonsignificant correlations have been deleted and 
the decimal point omitted from correlation 'coef fie ien ts . 
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Family Process Variables ' 

Thode family' process variables that reflected the mother's earlV involve- 
ment in school-related activities with her preschool-aged child were related 
positively to the study child's academic achievement scores in third ,grade. 
The mother's reported frequency of reading/ telling stories to the study child 
in Year 1, knowledge of the child's favorite stories, and use of interactive- 
informative responses t,o his or her difficult questions were pbsitiV€ily related 
to the child ' s sul?sequent achievement-test performance {_rs ranged from ,17 to 
•31) and Raven scores (rs ranged from • 16 to •20), In addition, the mother's 
reported use of physical punishment in response to her child's mild mis- 
behaviors was negatively related to these child outcome scores (jrs ranged 
from -,17 to -.22). As was described in the preceding section, this signif- * 
icant.^longit.udinal relationship with mother's early reading/ telling stories 
was not confirmed in Year 6, Such discrepancy suggests that these interactions 
were important during the preschool years for study children's cognitive 
'development but 'that they, were generally ineffective in this regard by the 
time study children reached third grade. Their early influence may arise from 
providing an orientation to and readiness for school that affects the child's 
receptivity to school experiences and the responses of those with v/hom s/he 
interacts in the school setting. -These findings point out the different 
meaning, behaviors may have depending on the child's developmental level and 
the need to ^examine relationships from a more dynamic interactional perspective. 

More indirect indices of the mother's early cognitive stimulation showed 
few significant relationships with the child's later cognitive performance. 
The frequency of the mother's early excursions outside the home whether accom- 
panied or not by the study ch'ild was not related to the child's academic 
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achievement or Raven scores in Year 6, As suggested by the , significant positive 
concurrent relationships obtained for these variables in Year 6, however, such ' 
excursions may be more important in later years for children's cognitive 
achievement or remain effective only to the extent they are continued. In 
addition, reported frequencies of the mother's newspaper and magazine reading 
in Year 1 were only marginally related* to her child's later achievement (rs = ,20 
with reading achievement) . u 

The moth/3r's social involvement (e.g., number of group memberships and 
voting) during the chila's preschool years was related positively to the 
study .child's later academic achievement and Raven scores (rs ranged from .17 
to ,25). Magnitudes, di^rcction, cind pacterns^for these longitudinal rela- 
tionsiilps were similar '.o concur rent relationships obtairied in Year 6, 

Early' expressions of the mother's satisfaction with situational conditions 
and of her feelings of ef.ficacy in dclaling with such concerns were generally 
unrelated to child outcome variables in Year 6; However, parents' early 
participation in activities to advance their education were related positively 
to their child's subsequent scht^ol achievement and Raven scores (rS ranged 
from .17 lo .24 with values of £s slightly higher for fathar's additional 
education). The parent/ ' participation in additional schooling may have 
provided ah important motivating and. modelling influence as well as giving 
the parents more resources, for facilitating their .child's development. Again, 
these .-.orrelations m-jy reflect differential effects for variable's having 
sustaining int luences, and the consequent greater .influence of concurrent 
parental attitudes and behaviors on the child's performance. 

T!ie iiighest lor.gitudiud 1 correlations between early family process 
variables and the child's subscquenc cognitive performance were obtained 'for 
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the mother's aspired and expected edudational.-attainments for .her child (jr s .. 
ranged from .28 to .A2),^with correlations between child scores and expected 
attainment ^.consistently higher. Such results were comparable in pattern, 
direction, and magnitude with concurrent relationships obtained in Year 6. 
Similarly, the mother's early estimations of mean ages al 'whic^ her „child could 
be expected to pierforra various school-related' activities corresponding to items 
from the Preschool Inventory were significantly related to the study child '^, 
measured achievement (r;s ranged from -.23* to -.31, with negative relation- 
ships reflecting the^mother's press for early accomplishment oi these skills 
and/or her perception of 'the child's early maturity). Similarly, those 
children who we^re rated as more mature by theirs mothers at age 'four obtained 
higher Reading, Math, and Haven scores at ag*e nine,. (_rs ranged from .23 to .31). 

Early maternal individuation of the study child^ with regard to negative 
'characteristics was relate^^ negatively to the child's Reading, Math, and 
Raven scores (_rs = -.16., -.22, and -.21); that is, children who at age four 
were described by, their mothers as having more problems than x)ther children 

their age obtained lower Reading, Math, and Raven scores at age nine. These 

' ■ ,^ " 

findings may reflect the child's continued difficulties and his or her mtthei^'s 
early identification of such problems and/or the influence of negative 
expectations on subsequent behavior . Such patterns were not evident in' the 
concurrent Year 6 relationships for these variables when mothers had a 
greater tendency to perceive their children as average. However, longitudinal 
relationships fo^ other indices of the motKer's tendency to individuate and 
to differentiate her environment did show stable positive relationships with 
her qliild's cognitive performance. For example, longitudinal relationships 
between number of r.ategories mothers mentioned in early descriptions of study 
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children*s strengths and hypothetical characteristics of good teachers, on 
the one hand, and child outcome variables, on the other, corresponded iu 
patterns, magnitudes, and directions to the same relationships in Year ^ 
(v3 ranged from ,18 to •25). Likewise, mothers' early statements that 
community resources were not available were related negatively to sfudy 
children's achievement and Raven scores (_rs ranged from -,20 to -.23), 

Finally,^ mothers ' early statements that most children mu^t be made to 
learn and that schools would iv?- better if parents had more control of them 
were related negatively to study children's subsequent academic achievement 
(_rs ranged from -.15 to --.20). For some mothers, th«se responses may reflect 
a more general coerciveness which when observed in parent-child interactions 
generally has been found to be associated with children's poorer cognitive- 
perceptual performance. These relationships also may reflect the association 
of particular child and school-related problems wit'^ p(^orer academic performance 
Group Differences ' , 

Examination of these longitudinal relationships separately according to 

the child's sex, race, and preschool attendance category revealed findings 

essentially identical to those described earlier for tlu; Year 6 concurrent 

family-child relationships. No signif icai;tt differences were obtained for 

boys or girls or for black families whose child did or did not attend piresdhool; 

again, there were fewer significant correlations within the black sample. 

Relationship of Scores from Year 1 Interaction Tasks and First Day of School 
Question to Children's Year 6 Cognitive-Perceptual Performance 

The correlations obtained for selected variables from the supplementary 

analysis relating Year 1 mother-child interaction task and First Day of School 

Question scores to children's Year 6 cognitive-perceptual scores are presented 

in Table 12. 
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Table 12 



Relationship oi 
Tasks and 
Year r> 



. ected Scores from Year 1 Interaction 

■■r Day of School Question' to 
. . lUive-Perceptual Scores 



Task 


lo 

— 


' Readihg 


Math 






Nonspo^ . feedback, 




■ . 






reactive stvlp 




-. 18* 


-.19* 


jCiignL— iJioc K 


Warmth 


,24* 


.22* 


.19* 




Orientation time 


,17* 


.15* 


.09 




Combined best' sec a 


" .41* 


.48* 


.44* 


Etch-A-Sketch - 


Total number of attempts 


-.01 


-.02 


-.04 




_Hodel shown 


.10 


.09 


.12* 




Percent imperative 


-.22* 


-.24* 


-.26* 




Status-norm, appeals 


-.19* 


-.18* 


-.16* 




# of units negative 








First Dgy 


with> support" 


.06 


.06^ 


.00 


of School ~ 


ir of units preparation 


.OA 


~ .00 


..09 


Question 


if of units positive affect 






.22* 


.21* 


. 18* 




if of units school inf oriria,tion 


.23* 


.20* 


.14* 




_ Percent irrelevant 


.11 . 


.12 


.14* 



*£ < ,01 



In general, those maternal variables identi-fied in Year 1 as having the 
strongest concurrent relationships with the child's cognitive scores, i,e,, use 
of.a proactive teaching style; requests for verbal feedback; af f ectionateness; [ 
use of positive feedback and praise; reliance on other than status-normative 
appeals; language specif icity; differentiated and positive statements about / 
school (Shipman, 1973), continued to predict cognitive performance in Year b/ 
ilie relatively high correlation for the Euch-a-Sketch Combined Best Score, / 
however, may reflect the fact that this score is in part a measure of the/child's 
ability and motivation rather than being primarily a maternal style variable, 

" " • / • 

i r 0 / 
1 o u 
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Race , As with the interview variables, correlations were generally 
higher in the white saniple. The difference was most striking on the score 
representing the another' o use of nonspecific feedback and a reactive style on 
the I'.ight-Block Sorting Task. In the: white sample this score had relatively 
high correlations to Readinj^, Ma':n, and Raven scores (-,39, -,30, and -,19 for 
males and -.43, -.28, and -.31 for females) while in the black sample where 
such behavior was dominant, the comparable correlations were -.13, -.03, and 
-.07 for males and -.09, -.12, and x*13 for females. Since concurrent infor- 
mation on these variables is not available, it is not known to what extent 
these findings ref lect^grcup differences in score variability, differential 
meaning of these behaviors, or differential change in these maternal variables 
over the five-year period. 

Preschool attendance . Paralleling the findings for the interview var- 
iables, correlations were generally lower in the black Head Start sample than 
in the black "no preschool" sample, although differences for individual scores 
failed to reach statistical significance. 

Sex . Although there were no consistent sex differences in the white 
sample, correlations were generally higher for black females than for black 
males. An exception to this generalization was the score from the Etch~A- 
Sketch that indicated whether or not the mother showed the model to her child. 
For white' females this. score was significantly negatively related to both 
reading and math performance (r;s = -.27 and -.28) while for black females the 
correlation was positive (^s = .19 and .15) and in males of both races there 
was no correlation (largest absolute value of r = .09). 

Throughout all these descriptions of longitudinal correlations, there 
is a temptation to draw conclusions that imply causality of famlly-to- child 
relationships. Of course, such conclusions are clearly beyond the kinds of 

153 
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analyses presented. Moreover, a number of the findings, for example, those 
sex by race interactions described above, clearly suggest more complex recip- 

rocal' and interdependent relationships which need to be explored further, 

\ • ■ ' •- 

Predictive Power of Year 1 Status and Process Variables 
Over Predictions Solely F^-o m Year 1 Preachool Inventory Scores 

Th'^-re was a relatively substantial correlation between Year 1 and Year 6 
estiiuates of the child's cognitive function^ with r^s from the Year 1 Pre- ' 
school Inventory (PSI) ranging from ,52 with the Year 6 Raven to .59 with both.*' 
reading and math. The Year 1 cognitive score, in turn, was influenced by a 
number of factors including the family's status, situational, and process 
characteristics. An important question, then, is the extent to which know- 
ledge of the Year 1 family variables provides unique information which improves 
predictions of Year 6 cognitive-perceptual scores over: what could have been 
predicted solely from the Year 1 PSI scores* Family status and process variables 
might be expected to significantly improve predictions from the PSI if they 
exerted an influence on the child's development that was not already reflected 
in the Year 1 PSI scores. Significant improvement in predictions also might, 
be found for family variables that were related to components of the Year 6 
Reading, Math, and Raven scores that were not measured' or were inadequately 
assessed in the Year'x Preschool Inventory. 

In the analyses presented in this section part (or semi-partial) correla- 
tions were used to identify those Year 1 interview variables that significantly 
improved predictions over what could have been predicted solely from the 
Year 1 Preschool Inventory scores. Findings for the total longitudinal sample . 
are presented first, followed by summaries of differences in the correlational 
patterns by sex within race and within the black/low-SES sample by preschool ; 
experience. The ris for this analysis* were almost identical to the ris for the 
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zero-order Year 1 interview to Year 6 cognitive-perceptual scores correlational 
analysis, although a few children had to be eliminated because of incomplete 
or invalid Preschool Inventory scores. 
Status and Situational Characteristics ^ 

In general, the part correlations were small and statistically non- 
significant; the magnitude of most of the zero-order correlations that had 
haan significant was substantially reduced after statistically removing the 
effects of the Year 1 PSI scores. 

Parental education, however, was shown to have continuing significant 
influence, perhaps due to the emergence of new facilitating behaviors 
associated with the parent's schooling or to associated behaviors that became 
more relevant to the child's increased maturity. Part correlations for the edu- 
cational attainment of the mother with the Year 6 Reading, Math^ and Raven , scor;es 
were .22, .21, and .15, respectively. This can be cpmpared to the corresponding 
zero-order rs which were .46, .45, and .36. Part' _rs for father's education were 
slightly higher (.28, .30, and .2Q). The same pattern and magnitude <>f rela- 
tionships was evident in the part correlations for the census scale scores for 
father's and head-of-household ' s occupation (which in most cases overlap) . 
As would be anticipated from the zero-order correlations, mother's occupational 
level was not significantly related to the Year 6 . cognitive-perceptual scores... 
The only other status or situational variables with part correlations over .20 
were the ratio of rooms to number of persons in the household and number of 
selected household possessions; of the six part correlations for these two 
variables, the largest was .22, ■ ' -.^ . 

Family Process Variables ^ . ' 

Mother's reporte'd educational expectation for the study child was the 
only family process variable with a part correlation over .20 with any of the 
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child scores, with part correlations for .this variable ranging from .16 with 
• . Reading to .21 with the Raven. Zero-ordei rs for ^he same score v/ere ^ 39 with 
Reading and .41 with the Raven, Modver's educaLdonal aspiration for the study 
child was the only other process varia^ble meeting the minimal stati s l:ical 
significance cL-iterion for in-jr-.*^ than oni^ of the Year 6 scores; its kif^hest 
part correlation was a .18 witii Year 6 :Jat:h performance. 
S ubg ro up An al y s e s 

Race . ' Part cor rc-lat lens fc-r bor.h sl^zTlu^/ sit national and process variables 
did not differ signi f ironriy :<.;;r'.;L— ^ lv;o racial classifications, nor were 

o 

any clear nonsignificant trenis evident. 

Preschool atte ndanocf . Alrhouj^ih diIit:ronces teil short ol" statistical 
significance, a few poter.Lially, intere.-^-r.ing' trends wvre noted. Items relating 
to the status- of the father (t= .-Doci ally father absence and fa ther''^occupation) 
appear to have more of an.inrluence on Lao. 'c;hl.l.d ^ s' cognitive-perceptual 
development for economically d isadvanta v^ed cMldren who did not attend pi'e- 
3 :hool, indicating perhaps a cumnlat iV'-: kind Ox. deficit. Father ab;:cnce in 
ti..j H'ead Start sample v;as unrelated to any tJi, tiio. ..t, ... bv,jrei> vxcAx.u,eh.u p.^. ^ 
£ = -.11); in the "no-presuhool" sample, part correlations with the achievement 
'scores also 'were nonsi£;nit icant ^ hut a part r^of .30 with Raven scores was ■ 
noted. The part correlations for father's occupational level in the Head 
Start sample ranged om .00 to .13; in the "no-preschool'^ sample,' on the 
..other hand, fathi^r's occupation liad a fairly substantial part correlation 
with Math (r; = -43) and Raven scores ^(r = .40) , although it was not related 
CD Reading perforinanco (r .OS). Of course, sample sizes for this item were 
reduced due to the number of f atl'icr-absen c families. . 

Sex. No significant differonces in patterns of part correlations were 
found in l. . sex-v/itliin-race av.a.l y3-..'.s . ' ' 

o ■ 
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Relationship of Longitudinal Change in Family Var iables 
to Year 6 Cognitive-Perceptual Scores ^ 

In Chapter 7 changes in family status and process over the five years 
of the study were presented. In this chapter those changes are related to ~ / 
the Year 6 child outcome measures. For Items or item clusters which assessed 
similar constructs in both years, part correlations were used to statistically 
remove effects of Year 1 status on that construct from the Year 6 correlations 
■between ttie intervie.w variable and cognitive-perceptuaf scores • Thus, if no 
^ change occurred, or if changes that occurred were unrel^^ctd to cognitive- 
perceptual performance, the part correlation would be zero, while a signif- 
leant part correlation would Indicate that knowledge of status on that variable 
in Year 6 added significantly to predictions based on Year 1 status on that 
variable (i.e., change on that variable is related to the child's cognitive- 
perceptual performance). 
Status and Situational Characteristics 

Knowledge of family status in Year 6 generally added little to predictions 
made from the Year 1 scores, largely because of the stability of these scores. 
For example, mother's education in Year 1 correlated ,88 with the same score 
in ^Year 6; thus the Year 6'. score provided little additional 7 nformation. Items 
relating to the number of household conveniences and appliances and the extent 
of the child's personal possessions were less fetable^ over time (r;s^'6f .56 and 
.44, respectively), and changes on these variables were significantly related 
to Year 6 cognitive-perceptual performance , although the magnitude of the part 
correlations was not large (ranging from^.l6 to .'23), Thus changes in the 
economic status of the family were associated with the child's learning in the 
classroom. , Other status and situational variables assessed in Year 6 (e.g.,' 
crowding index, adult-to-child ratio) added essentially nothing to the pre- 
dictions from the Year 1 scores. i 
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Family Process Variables ^ ■ 

The potency of the educational aspiration and expectation variables was 
evident in the part correlations. Part: r^s for the mother's expectation for 
^her child ranged from .20 (for the Raven) to .34 (Math) with part _rs for 
aspirations .slightly lower. Thus, mothers who raised their expectations from 
Year 1 to -Year 6 tended to have children who achieved at higher levels. It 
is not known whether the increased expectations are causally linked with 
higher achievement or whether the relatively high achievement levels cause 
mothers to raise their expectations, or whether some external factor affects 
both expebcations and achievement. Simultaneously considering both Y^ar 1 and 
Year 6 expectation scores 'in a , multiple regression equation yielded :n..itiple 
r_s ranging from .45 (Raven) to r55 (Math). . Thus^ knowledge oi mothers' 
initial expectations plus their concurrent exf)ectat ions "expia ■ " about 30% 
of the variance in third-grade mathematics achievement. The item with the 
nerct tiic^hest part correlations was the number of groups to which the mother 
belonged in Year 6, which added slightly to predictions from corresponding 
Year 1 scores (partes from .19 [Raven] to . 24 DReading] ):.; the mother's 
increased social participation was associated with her child's higher pe-rform- 
ance level. Part correlations of at least .20 (but less than .25) to one or 
more of the cognitive perceptuai variables were found for the following addi- 
tional, process variables: frequency -of newspaper ^and magazine reading, use of 
informative-interactive responses to the child's difficult questions, number 
of "don't know" .responses to interview items. 
Subgroup Analyses 

Race. Race .differences in the part correlations were generally non- 
significant and quite, small. The single exception was the educational 
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expectation item. In the black sample, the part correlation to the child's 
Hath performance was .17, while the corresponding part correlation in the 
whice sample was a significantly higher .49, and for the Raven the part correla 
tions were .07 and .31, respectively. The difference for Reading performance 
(.19 vs. .38) was not statistically significant but seemed to indicate a 
similar relationship. These findings reflect the more narrow range of expec- 
tations in the black sample and the greater positive change in white mothers' 
expectations for their .child 's educational achievement. ^ 

Preschool attendan ce. Part correlations did not differ for those black 
families who did or did not enroll the study child in Head ^Start or any other 
preschool program. *^ 

Sex> No significarft differences by sex within race were noted in the 
par*: correlations. , . r 

Regression Analyses , ^ 

A series of hierarchical regression analyses were performed tci;> assess 
the extent to which the early indicators of family process predict third- . 
graSe cognitive-perceptual performance over and above what '"could have been 
predicted solely from the status and situational measures. This analysis 
also permits investigation of ihe extent to which simultaneous consideration 
of multiple meas,ures provides better prediction than consideration of each 
score separatel>. Tables 13, 14, and 15 present the results of the hier- 
archical regression analyses, entering the Year 1 status and situational • 
variables first. The five status/situational variables selected accounted 
for from 25.0 , to 39,8 percent of the total variance in the three .criterion 
scores. The addition of eight of the best process indicators accounted for 
only an additional 2 to 4 percent of the vari^ce. Entering the variables* in 

■ / 
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Table 13 



Controlled 


Stepwise Regressions to Reading, Status/Situational Vaiiabies 


Fii. ^JC 








lotai 


b ample 


naie 




Female 




Variable 


R 


2 

D O/ 

R /o 


R 


2 

K L 


R 


R^% 




Number of possessions 


.412 


17.0 


.430 


18.5 


.383 


14.6 




Crov;ding index 


.495 


24.5 


.475 


22.6 


.517 


26.8^ 


Status/ _ 
Situational 


Head~of-hbusehold occupation 
Race . , , 


.564 
.599 


31.9 
35.9 


.550 
. 584 


30.3 
34 . 2 


.626 


39.1 




Mother ' s education 


.616 


37.9 


.596 


3_5v6., 


.644 






Mother reads to child 
(frequency). 


.622 


38. 7 


. 611 




.647 


41.9 


Di Tree t 


Rational>e for punishment 


.627 


39.3 


.618 


38.3 


.650 ' 


42.2 


Mother — 
Effects 


Mother ' s res ponse t o 
difficult child question 


.627 


39.3 


•619 


38.3 


.650 


42.2 




Physical vs. verbal 
punishment 


.627 


39.3 


.619 




.650 


42.2 




Expectation 


.627 


39.4 


.624" 


38.9 


.650 


42.2 


Indirect " 


HFlother magazine reading 
(frequency) 


.628 


39.4 


.62,4 


39.0 


.652 


42.5 


Mother - 
Effects 


Mother voting 


.628 


39.4 


.624 


39.0 


.652 


.42.5 




Number of groups ^ 
mother belongs to 


.f;28 


39.4 . 


.631 


39.P 


.657 


. 43.1 



N '5= 492 . 



V 

o 
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Table 14 

Controlled Stepwise Regressions to Math, Status/Situational Variables First 








Total 


Sample 


Male 




Female 




V ci L XclD J.e 


K 


cis. ^ 


R 

• 


Rh 




R 


R^^ 






Number of possessions 


.376 


14.1 




13. 


5 


. JO J 


1 L 


1 




Crowding index 


.461 


21.3 


.432 


18 


7 


-.494 


24. 


4 


Status/ 


Head-of-hotisehold occupation 


















Situational 


.556 


30.9 


.547 


29. 


9 


.570 


. 32 


5 




Race-. 


.616 


38.0 




41 


5 


. jy / 




7 




Mother's education 


.631 


39.8 


.649 , 


4J^ 


2 


.629 


39. 


6 ■ 
























(frequency) 


.631 


39.8 • 


.649 


42 


9 


.630 


39 


7 


uir ec c 


Rationale tor punisnnient 


. DJ.J 


An /. 


.654 


42 


7 


.633 


40. 


1 


Mother ' - 


















Effects 


Mother's response to 


















.difficult child question 


.635 


40.4 


.654 


42 


7 


^ .634 


40. 


2 




Physical vs. verbal 




















punishment 


.639 


40^ 


.654-", 


4^.8 


.648 


42 


0 




Expectation 


.642 


-41.2 


.659 


43. 


5 


;649 


4'2. 


1 




Mother magazine reading 


















Indirect 


.. (fretjuency) 


j642. 


41.3 :> 


.659 


43. 


5 


.649 


. 42 




Mother , _ 


Mother voting 


.642 
















Effects 


41.3 

/ 


.660 


43. 




.650 


'42 


2 




Number of groups 




















mother belongs to 


.646 


41.8 ' 


!670. 




.650 




2 























N = 492 ^ . ■ .. . / 
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Table 15 

Controlled Stepwise Regressions to Raven, Status/Situational Variables First 



— - h 




Total Sample 


Male 




Female 


- 


Variable 


R 


2 

R % 


R 


7 

R % 


R . 


R^% 




K- her of possessions 


.321 ' 


10.3 ^ 


. 268 


7.2 


.385 


14.8 


1 

Status/ 
Situational 


Crowding index "^-^ -'-•^'^ 
Head-of-household occupation 
Race 


.366 
.442 


13.4* 

..9.5 ' 


.318 
.364 


10.1 
13.3 


.423 . 
.529 


17.9 
28.0- 




.488 


23.9 


' .431 


18.6 . 


.560 


31.3 




^ »■ . . 
>Jother s education 


. 500 


25 .0 


, .436 


19 . Ql 


^ . J 0^ 




< 


Mother reads to child 
(frequency) 


.500 


25.0 


.436 


19.0,.- 


.582 


31-9 


Direct 


Ra^tionale for punishment 


. J U J 




.441 


19.5 


:589 


34.7 


Mother — 
Effects 


difficult child question 


.508 


25.8 


.442 


,16.6^ 


,.594 


35.3 




P^hysical vs.. verbal 
punishment 

Expectation - 


.513 
• 5,36 


26.3 
28.7 


.447 ^ 
.484 


1'9.9 
23'. 5 


. jy y 


JJ . 0 

37.9 


Indirect 


Mother magazine reading 
(frequency) 


.539 




.483 


23:5 


.627 


39.3 


Mother — 
Effects 


■ Mother voting 


.540 


29.1 


.487 ' 


23.7 


. .627 


39.3 




Number of groups 
- mother belongs to 


.540 


29 ,1 


' .490 


24.0 


.628 


39.4 


N = 841 
















* 


\ 
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the opposite order led to a sombwhar different: picture (see Tables 16, 17, ' 
and l^S). The eight proces,^ variables entered . first accounted for from 2^.1 
to 25.0 percent of_tho total -variance , with the five statius/situational vari- 
ables adding an additional 7 to 17 percent. A comnionali ty aiValysis suggested 
■tha-t the variance shared between the status/situational variables and the 
process variab . ,..s mucli more, important than the unique contribution oi- 
either. For example, .with the reading criterion, the unique contribution of 
the process variables accounted for 1.5% of the total reading variance and tl^e 
unique contribution of the status and situational variables accounted fo'r 14.9%, 
while the- commonality o!^ the. two sets accountedi for 23%. This is consistent' 
with the.^eanalysis of Marjoribanks' (1972) data by Harris and McArthur (1974) 
which suggested the presence, o^ only a single latent factor common to mental '• 
•ability measures arid a variety of feratus and process environmental indicators. 
Thus, much of the predictive ability of status measures found in numerous other 
_^ studies may have been due to variability in' family processes that covaried with 
;the status indicators.' This does not necessarily uiean, however, ' that the status/ 
situational and process variables are measuring the same thing; instead the 
ass i.ition between them might be best' understood as ' rdf lecting differential 
provision of opportunities for particular processes to emerge. /Although for 
purely predictive purposes the more reliable status measures may be superior, 
far explanatory purposes it seems to make more sense to conceive of achievement 
(e.g., reading performance) ^s related to ^what the. parent does' (e.g., reads to 
the child)" than to a status desc. ^ cion (e.g., father's occupation). Moreover, 
by delineating those atLitudes and behaviors associated with SES, guidance is 
thereby provided for effecting change. 
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• Table 16 ' ' 

Controlled Stepwise Regressions to Reading, Process Variables First 







lotai 


Sample 


Male 






Female 




Variables 




2 
R % 


R 


R^% 




R 


2 
R % 




Mother reads to child 
(frequency) 


.314 


' 9.9 ■ 


.376 


14. 


1 


, 258 


6. 7 




Rationale for punishment 




13.-5 ■ 


•427' 


18 . 


3 


. 311 


9.7 


Direct 
Mother 
htt ecta 


Mother's response to 
difficult child question 


.3'98 


15.8 


.458 


2i. 


0 


.347 


12.1 




Physical vs. verbal 
punishment 


.410 


16.8 


.463 ' 


21. 


4 


Q t Q 
. JD J 


ij. J 




Expectation 


.485 


23.5 


.555 ' 


30. 


8 


.439 


19 . J 




Mottier magazine reading 
( frequency) 




24.0" 


.557 


31- 


1 


.447 


20.0 


Indirect 
Mother ~^ 


Mother voting 


^ .494 


24.4. 


.55? 


31. 


1 

J- . 


.454 


20.6 


Effects 


Number of groups 
mother belongs to 


.495 


'24.5 


.577 


33 


2 


' .465 


21.6 




.Number of possessions 


.533 


■28.4- 


.592 ■ 


35 


.1 


.516 


26.6 




Crowding, index 


.565 


32.0 


, ". 600 


36 


.0 


.580.^ 


33.6 


Status/ 
Situational 


Mother's education 
Head-of-household occupat 


.584 
Ion . 604 


34.1 ' 
36.5 


.604 
.614 ■ 


36 
37 


.5 
.6 


.605 
.635 


-36.5 
40.4 




Race 


.628 


39.4 


.631 


59. 


.ft 


.657 


43 . 1 




. psr 


.682 


46.4 


.668 


4i 




.716 


51.3 




Prfe'school attendance 


.683 


46.6 • 


\671 


45 


.0 


-,;716 


■ 51.3 



N = 492 
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Table 17 

Controlled Stepwise Regressions to Math, Process Variables First 



Variables 



Total Sample 
R R^% 



Male 



R^% 



Female 



R^% 



Direct 
Mo ther 
Effects 



Ind irect 
Mother 

F.rfects 



Status/ 

S Lt u.it I onal 



Mother reads to child 
(frequency) 

Rationale for punishment 

Mother's response to 
difficult child question 

Physical vs. verbal 
Expectation 

Mother magazine reading 
(frequency) 

Mother voting 

Number of groups 
mother belongs to 

Number of possessions 
Crowding Index 
Mother's education 
Head-^of-household occupation 

F<ace 

rsj 

Preschool attendance 



.254 6.4 
.317 10.0 



.490 
.492 



•277 7.7 
.346 12.0 



24.0 
24.2 



.521 
.522 



27.2 
27.3 



.227 
.282 



.478 
.491 



.051 
.080 



345 


11.9 


.3.77 


14.3 


.306 


9.4 


383 


14.7 


.339 


Ib.l 


.398 


15.9 


490 


24.0 


.521 


27.1 


.478 


22.8 



22.8 
24.1 



. 500 . 


25.0 


.549 


30.1 


.492 


24.2 


.523 


27.4 


.556 


30.9 


.531 


28.2 


.555 


30.9 


.572 


32.7 


.584 


34.1 


.574 


32.0 


.575 


33.0 


.617 


38.1 


.602 


36.3 


.602 


36.2 


,635 


40.4 


.646 


41.8 


.670 




.650 




.695 


48.4 


.710 


50.5 


.703 


49.5 


.695 


48.4 


.711 


50.5 


.704 


49.5 
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Table 18 



Controlled Stepwise Regressions to Raven, Process Variables First 



/ 



N = 8A1 







Total 


/ 

Sample / 


Male 




I'emale 




Variables 


R- 


R /i / 


R 


R 


R 






Mother reads to child 
(frequency) 


.161 


9 /( 
2 Jo 


. 141 




.185 


3. A 


Direct 


Rationale for punishmerc 


.244 


5/9 


.214 


4.6 


.280 


7.9 


Mother 
Effects 


Mother's response to 
difficult child question 


.298 


Is. 9 


.250 


6.2 


.359 


12.9 




Physical vs. verbal 


.331 


10.9 


.273 


7.5 


.402 


16 . 2 




Expectation 


/CO 

.458 


I Z 1 . U 


ATT 






25. 5 


Indirect 
Mother — 


Mother magazine reading 
(frequency) 

Mother voting 


/. A A 
. D D 

.470 


22.1 


. ^ JO 

.440 


19.4 


.527 
.531 


27.8 
28.2 


Effects 


Number of groups 
mother belongs to 

Number of possessions 


1 

.470' 


22.1 


.445 


19.8 


C3 1 
. D.)l 


Zo . Z 




.48^6 


2 3.6 


.447 


20.0 


.564 


31.8 


Status/ 


Crowding ind^x 


.4^2 


24.2 


.453 


20. 5 


.568 


32.3 


Situational - 


Mother's education 


.497 


24.7 


.453 


20.5 


.586 


34.3 




Head-of-household occupation 


.,513 


26.3 


.458 


21.0 


.610 


37.3 




Race 
PSl 


/54O 


•29.1 


.490 




.623 


39.4 




/.596 


35.5 


.561 


31.4 


.672 


45.2 




Preschool attendance 


/ .596 


35.6 


.561 


31.4 


.674 


45.4 



Examination of *:be increments in R % among the status variables when they 
were entered firs supported the unique and important contribution of the 
parent's amount of formal irchooling. The association with the child's perform- 
ance may be viewed as occurring, via boti. education's direct effects on the 
parent's knowledge and continued seeking of new knowledge (Hyman, Wright, 
& Reed, 1975) and indirect effects in providing the parent with differential 
experiences and opportunities (Kohn, 1976), 

Investigation of increments in R % among the process variables when they 
were entered first (Tables^6, 17, and 18) again supported the importance of 
the mother's f ^ectation for her child's educational attainment; it accounted 
for an additional 6.7% of the reading variance, 9.3% of the math variance, 
and 10,1% of the Raven variance. Or the other hand, after entering the 
**direct mother effects" and maternal expectation, the "indirect * mother effects" 
added essentially nothing to predictions (1 to 1;1%). 

llie race variable made a significant contribution to^the multiple regres- 
sion even after entering the pther process and status/situational variables. 
This might occur because of other unmeasured or inadequately measured family 
characteristics (e.g., more refined indices of impoverishment, motivational 
differences for academic success) which covary with race. It also might reflect 
differential allocation of educationally important resources (e.g". , textbooks) 
to blacks and whites or differential treatment by teachers or other members of 
society affecting the child's (acquisition of cognitive skills and performance 
on tests in the school setting. Other research (e.g.. Fortes & Wilson, 1976) 
also suggests the greater importance of affective and social variables for 
black children in predicting school performance, variables not included in 
these analyses. 
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Tables 16, 17, and 18 also indicate that after entering the eight process 
and five status/situational variables, a direct measure of the child's, pre- 
academic skills (Caldwell's Preschool Inventory [PSI]) predicted an additional 
6.4 to 7.0 percent of the variance in the third-grade cognitive-perceptual 
scores^ suggesting the cumulative positive effects arising from the child's 
early readiness to meet successfully school demands. 

.2 

Each set of variables made a similar contribution, to R for Reading and 
Math, however the pattern was somewhat different for the Raven criterion. 
The eight process variables made similar contributions to Reading, Math, and 
Raven scores (R^% = 24.5, 25.0, and 22.1), but the five status/situational 
variables appear to have added more to predictions of Reading and Math 
(increments of 14.9%. and 16.8%) than to predictions of Raven performance (7.0%). 
By entering the variables in the opposite order approximately the same picture 
emerged; the status and situational variables appeared to be better predictors 
for Reading and Math (R % = 37.9 and 39.8) than for the Raven (R % = 25.0), 
with the process variables adding approximately equal amounts to all three 
criterion variables (1.5, 2.0, ana "4.1% for Reading, Math, and the Raven, 
respectively). Although the Reading and Math regression equations were based 
on a smaller sample (because group testing was conducted only in target class- 
rooms) than the Raven equation, the variance of the status/situational variables 
was nearly identical in the three samples (e.g., the standard deviation of 
;the number of possessions score was 1.691 in the Reading sample and 1.711 in 
the Math., sample and the standard deviation of the crowding index was .476 in 
both samples). TVus, the difference in regressions apparently was not caused 
by sample differences. 
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Examination of the findings obtained when analyses were performed separ- 
ately for boys and girls indicated that these differential effects for achieve- 
ment test and Raven performance were evidenced prinjarily with boys, reflecting 
perhaps the greater difficulty experienced by low status boys in me.eting school 
demands (cf. Bridgeman & Shipman, 1975), The results also suggest that these 
family process variables were more predictive of academic achievement for boys 
than for girls. 

Af tCpT entering into the regression equation the thirteen descriptors of 
family status and process and the PSI, all of which were obtained before any 
study chi.ld entered a preschool program, the variable indicating whether or 
not the child subsequently attended a preschool program was added to the 
equation. Although regression adjustments are not a substitute for random 
assignment, they at least provide a less biased estimate of preschool effects 
than Ju.^ould 'a comparison of raw means. The preschool variable added nothing 
to predictions of third-grade cognitive-perceptual performance. Thus, there 
was no evidence of any effect, positive or negative, of formal preschool 
experience per se on cognitive-perceptual performance in the third grade.' 
the failure to find a general effect does not rule out the possibility that 
certain individual programs may be differentially effective for children with 
different background characteristics or for those whose subsequent school 
experiences were both positive and congruent. A review of effects of .preschool 
programs (Bronfenbrenner , 1974) also indicates th:^ moderating influence of 
extent of the parent's participation in the child's learning. Recent vstudies 
(e.c»., Palmer, 1976; Se?,tz, Apfel, & Efron, 1976) also suggest .hac there may 
"sleeper" effects for early intervention programs with differences in academic 
performance appearing in the later elementary grades. It also should be noted 
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that- these analyses were limited to the child's cognitive performance-; the • 

extent to which preschool experience, is associated with other important child 

variables (e.g., affective and social behaviors) or with parent, behaviors 

impacting on younger siblings is unknown. * ■ . 

An additional regression analysis was run in' order to determine the 

increase in predic . Loa . possible with the inclusion of a subset of maternal 

scores froi? three additional instruments administered in Year 1. Selected 

were two orthogonal composite scores from -the mother-child Eight-Block Sorting 

Task iuteraction session (use of nonspecific feedback and f req^uency of affec- . 

tionate and positive controlling behaviors), four scores ^-from the. First Day of - 

School Question (total message units, number of units with positive^ affect 

toward school, number of units describing behaviors/activities already done to 

prepare the child, percentage of imperative units) and the "model shown" score 

from .the Etch-a-Sketch Interaction Task. These seven scores .were entered 

following the eight family /process scores. Slightly smaller samples ^(n = 368 

for reading, 37A for math, and 625 for the Raven) were necessary for this 

analysis, due to the number of missing scores on the interaction tasks. These 

seven scores accounted for only an additional 2.5 to 3.6 percent of the variance 

2 

in the criterion measures (for reading R % increased f rom 25.2 to 28.8, for 
math from 25.7 to 28.5, and for the Raven from 24-6 to 27.1). Thus, to a large 
extent the process variables in the interview apparently already reflect most 
of the predictive variance in the' selected process scores from the interaction 
tasks and First Day of School Question. The status and situational variables 
still added significantly to the regression after the above variables were 
included; for reading; R^X increased by 12.1, for math it increased by 14. 1, 
and for the Raven the increase wi)s 5.5. 

-> 
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Further examination of the findings according to the study child's sex 

suggested, . however v^that these predominantly verbal interaction measures v^ere 

. . more highly related to .the girls.' , cognitive performance. Comparing these data 

i with the interview findings it appears that different maternal behaviors may 

accoi^nt for cognitive differences in.b.oys and girls.- 

Summary . • 

In accord with past research, the results- of the various analyses described 

in this chapter indicate, the important role of familjr circumstances and" behaviors 

• 'in '.the child's cognitive development. Moreover, the findings suggest the inter- 

relatedness' of status, situational and process characteristics as they impact on 

the -child. In addition, those differences in results obtained across subgroups 

and time periods point out the importance of (1) recognizing the dif ' f ''-c, \ 
t 

meanings behaviors may have depending on the child's developmental I.ac] i. ' 
the larger social context and (2) examining relationships, from a i cmtt.i i- 
^ hensive and dynamic interactional perspective. 

/ 
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Chapter 9 
SUM>L\RY AND CONCLUSIONS 

■ '\ 

In a continuing programmatic effort to understand the child^s .".welopment 
in interaction with his or her environment, the. present study inve^i gated the 
interrelationships among status, -situational, and process variables describings 
"the child's home environment and the relationship of these vari-;jle-. to the 
child's cognitive-perceptual performance when study children w r 8 1/2 to 
9 years of . age. In describing the findings results were organizr-d in thrzu 
major areas. First, a description of the responses of the 1212 mo .I'.ci : ■ 
mother-surrogates interviewed in f'.e three sites (Lee County, Alabama: (^orLland, 
Orfei,;ori; and Tre- ton, New Jersey) was presented. Response frequencies and 
patterns of relationships within and among status, situational, a-i prjcesr. 
variables were desciibed for the total sample with salient d j i" /f.-rences noted 
according to geographical' region , race, and the study chile, s sex and preschool 
experience (i.e.. Head Start, Other Preschool, and No Preschool). Second, for 
the 863 families who also \.ire interviewed fi-d years f...rlier, the data provided 
an index of the stah lity and change in mean levels an' rM. terns of relationship 
among those status, situational, and process^ characteristi cs assessed at both 
time periods. The third set of findings pertained to the t-.ationship of 
family variables to the child's academic achievement (Cooperative Primary Math 
and Reading Tests) and less-school-related problem-solving ability (Raven 
Coloured Progressive Matrices Test). Information was provided both on concurrent 
relationships and on the exte-.t of impact of early influences on the child's 
later cognitive-percept .:al performance. For the latter, part correlatibi also 
were ob'..-uied to icivedti ,,ate (a) the extent to which these measures contributed 
to predictions beyond that provided by the variance they shared in common witn . 
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the child's preacademic skills (Preschool lot intoiy performance at age four) 

'a 

and (b) the extent to which change on thesa fbtidV/ variables accounted for the 
child's performance at age nine. For all analyaes, the extent to which findings 
differed according to geographical region and the child's sex, race, and previous 
preschool experience also was examined. ' ' 

'xhe major . bindings from the Year 6 interview responses can be summarized 
as follows: 1) On the average, parents^ in study families had approximately 
11 years of formal schooling arid worked in blue-collar jobs. More than half 
the Ttiothers of study r.hildren were employed. Although generally economically 
disadvantaged, most families could not be classified as extremely impoverished. 
However, In 36% of the families fathers were absent, and for 18% public 
assistance was the main source of support. 2) Within this relatively narrow 
socioeconomic range, considerable variation in family processes was observed. 
Thus, far*iilies vithir the same parental occupational and educational levels 
and ' nh similar material resources varied in their (a) interactive patterns 
with study children, (b) attitudes toward local schools and education,' (c) use 
and knowledge of community resources, (d) participation in extra-family activ- 
ities, (e) feelings of efficacy and optimism, (t) support of school-related 
activities, and (g) perceptions of the study child. , In • examining correlations 
between status/situational characteristics and the mother's reported interactions 
with her'child, at best less than 13% of the^ variance in any of these behaviors • 
could be explained by any one of the status or. situational variables. 3) Various 
indices of socioeconomic status showed only moderate intercorrela tion, suggesting 
that no single index should be used as a general proxy for SES and indicating 
the complex dimensionality of social stratification. A) Congruent with other 
research findings, few variables were found to correlate with far.her absence 
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and ve-oidential mobility per se; each family apparently develops a unique way 
of coping with these stresses, and no single set of processes can be used to 
characterize all gather-absent or mobile families. 5) Patterns of relationships 
among a priori item clusters provided support for the convergent validity of 
item interpretation; the generally low correlations across these groups of items, 
however, indicated the diversity of processes assessed by the interview. 

Examination. o5 the stability of family characteristics revealed the 
fallowing findings: 1) Although status characteristics showed moderate to 
high stability over the six-year period, process variai)les -sTiowed considerable 
individual change. Thus, even though family status remains relatively constant 
over a number of years, the way in which'^the family 'operates within the environ- 
ment may change considerably. ^2) Corresponding to increases in the- single- 
•parent homes and in. male unemployment in two-parent families, significantly/- 
more mothers in the study sample were employed in .Year 6. 3) Despite the 
previous statistics, for those families who remained in the study, general 
increase in material well-being, greater feelings of optimism, more favorable 
attitudes toward school, more child-oriented attitudes and behaviors, and more 
active involvement in school-related activities were evidenced'. Families were 
not uniform or consistent in the direction or degree of change, however, 
indicating the need for- further study. to explain such odif ferences . 

The major findings from the several analyses of the relationships of family 
status, situational, and process variables to children's cognitive perfprmance 
c~an be summarized as follows: 1) In agreement with Hanson (1975) who found' 
moderate to high positive relationships between home environmental variables and 
children's IQ across three time periods (0-3, 4-6, and 7-10 years), concurrent and 
longitudinal patterns of correlations between family variables ahd third-grade 
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cognitive-perceptual scores. were similar, although the function of certain 
"individual iter^s (e.g., amount of maternal reading to the child) apparently 
shifted across years. In the example cited, the results suggested that the 
change was in the expression of the^ variable rather than in the variable itself 
since the mother's reading to her child at age four was significantly correlated 
with the child's possession of a library card at age r ine. 2) Status and 
situational variables generally ' had moderately high positive correlations with 
the child's performance, with parents' amount of formal schooling having the 
strongest relationship. Again, father absence and residential mobility showed 
little or no relationship, respectively, to the child scores. Gimilarly, 
Solomon, Hirsch, Scheinfeld, and Stein (1972)' and Wasserman (1972) found no 
significant difference in the school achievement of lower-class black elementary 
school students from father-present and father-absent homes, 3) Those family 

variables which were found to be related to the child's cognitive-perceptual 

• . I 

performance at age four tended to continue to be associated with the child's 
•academic skills and more general problem-solving ability at age nine. The 
various indices of physical and psychological resources in the home, extent of 
maternal encouragement and involvement with the child in school-related tasks 
and achievement expectations for him/her, use of alternatives to physical 
punishment in response tc the child's misbehavior, and. knowledge and use of 
community resources were positively associated with the child's perforr^ance 
on a variety of .cognitive and perceptual tasks* In accord with Slaughter's 
(1975) findings, certain process variables with low stability appeared to be 
more situationally determined (e.g., attitudes toward school and feelings of 
efficacy in resolving school and community difficulties) and were not correlated 
with the child's cognitive performance. 4) Results from the First Day of School 



Question and structured mother-child interaction situations administered in 
Year 1 provided evidence for a facilitating effect on the child's cognitive 
development of maternal warmth, use of more specific language, greater reliance 
on verbal feedback from the child, encouragement of verbalization, use of 
positive versus negative controlling techniques, the provision of rationales - 
based on feelings and logical consequences rather than on power and normative 
expectancies, and extent of supportive statements about early school experiences. 
5) Changes over time in a few variables (e. g. , mother 's expectations for the 
study child's educational attainment, use of informative-interactive responses' 
to the child's difficult questions, mother's participation' and involvement, in 
community activities 5 . frequency of newspaper and ma^^ zine reading, and material 
resources in the home) contributed significantly. to accounting for the child's 
achievement. The potency of the expectancy variable was particularly evidenced. 
Simultaneously considering both v.iar 1 and Year 6 expectation scbTes^ in a multiple 
regression Equation yielded a multiple R from .45 to .55. Thus, even though early 
influences are uhci'oub tedly important, family assistance programs that started 
after the child was age four might still have a significant impact on the 
future achievements of that child. 6) There were few significant part correla- 
tions between early measures of the -child's home environment and the child's 
third-grade reading, math, and Raven performance after controlling for the 
:!hild's level of preacademic skiils at age four. This does not imply that con- 
tinuation of such ictivit;ies i;^ t important (or that later family behaviors were 
not influential), but only that thei^* influence was not different from that 
measured earlier. These findings also indicate the influence of the child's 
early orientation and readiness for school on his or her subsequent school per- 
formance. The fact that sig leant part correlations were obtained for parental 
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education and* the mother's membership in groups probably reflected the \ 
additional resources for facilitating the child* s educational progress p^at 
these 'experiences provided. 

Status/situation'al and process variables shared considerable cot .onality 
in their prediction of the chixd's subsequent reading, math, and Rave: perfor^n-^ 
ance; the process variables, however, help provide important explanatory infor- 
mation and programmatic clues that are not obvious from status characteristics 
alone. (Recent study findings ^[Shipman, 1976 ] suggest that for thp. most 
impoverished children in the study sample, family process variables rather than 
status/situational variables are more predictive of a child's reading and math 
performance.) As static group categories are replaced by delineation of those 
behavioral and attitudinal' variables reflecting processes which link social and 
cultural environments to .the emerging capabilities of young xhildren, meaningful 
SES relationships may be determined. As was pointed out in th^e text, the 
association between status/sHtuational and process variables might ^be best under- 
stood as reflecting differences in opportunities provided for particular process 
variables to emerge. Thus, a higher level of parental education is associated 
w\th greater academic knowledge, increased awareness of public affairs and 
popular culture, more Informed perceptions of school, and continued seeking of 
new knowledge as in reading books and magazines (c^:.^Hyman et al., 1975), all 
"of which may have impact on the child's knowledge and motivation for learning. 
In addition, by providing differential opportunities for the parent's partici- 
pation in society, there may be indirect effects upon the child via parental 
attitudes and child-rearing behaviors acquired through such experiences. 
Another example p^f the interrelatadness of status, situational and process 
variables is the commonly found association between low economic status, high 
household density,., and parental use of physical punishment with their children. ■■ 
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These negative effects of crowding have been shown to be exacerbated by 
additional stresses in the home (Booth & Edwards, 1976). Family process 
variables are thus considered as the underlying mechanisms by which child 
outcome differences associated with family status characteristics are created 
and maintained." ' . ' 

Results of the regression analyses performed clearly point out not' only 
the interrelated but the cumulative effects of these family variables on the 
child's academic achievement and cognitive-perceptual performance. For example," 
the child reared in a home with stresses associated 'with poverty, with little' 
educational enrichment or encouragement; and limited stimulation outside 'thie 
home either directly or indirectly via the mott),er*'s involvement, would be 
expected to show greater impairment in functioning than the child reared under 
equally "impoverished conditions, but whose parent is actiyely engaged* in the, ^ 
community. In the first case, the mother *s f^lienation may reflect a general 
depression which accentuates the debilit:at\Ag Ixle circumstances for the' child; 
in the second, the ^mother's participation may re'flect a belief in her ability 
to determine conse^iuences (internal locus of control), thereby providing ^ 
motivational model for the child, in addition to increasing the child's 
exposure to stimulating experiences in a more varied environment. 

Findings were generally replicated across sitP-, race,* sex, and preschool 
enrollment categories. As would be experted,^ except for a. few items pertaiuixig 
to the child's interests and activities (with girls perceived as more mature, 
responsible, and more interested and competent in academic skills, particularly 
reading), no significant differences in family characteristics were found for 
those study parents of boys and girls. Several s{c>nificant dif ferences , however 
were obtained according to region,, race, and preschool attendance category. 

t7H , .. • 
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As was found in our initial description of ?tudy families, those families who 
were black, enrolled the study child in Head Start, or lived in Trenton's 
crowded urban c?iivirons, were most economically impoverished. Despite the 
acnoral iur.reawt^ in material well-being, race/SES gaps remained, and for the 
1 i..lned oUiUber of inner-city black families in the sample, economic conditions 
generally l\ad deteriorated. Consistent, with recent census figures, father 
absence, was .jylgn if icantly, higher in black families (46% vs. 14,') and had 
ircCi*^ear.ed §if,nif icantly :ln the six-year period. Unemployment rates also wero 
signi f iv-iantly higher for black fathers ard heads-of-household , although rates 
of change were not different fur black ^and white study families. Consistent 
vith earlier study findings (Shipman, 1972a), a significantly smaller correla- 
tion was obtained in black families between parents' educational and occupational 
.levels and between occupational level and children's performance. Thus, in 

accord with Strieker's (1976) recent findings, occupational status appears to 
I- 

. ' have a different meaning for black ana white families. Race differences in* 
the magnitude of correlations between family variables and the child's cogni- 
tive-perceptual performance suggested black children's performance was affected 
to a greater extent by other child and extra-family influences, although slightly 
, lower reliabilities in the criterion scores for the black sample may have 
/*^a^couiited for some of the race differences. Slaughter (1975) suggests, however, 
chat such differences in the predictability of the child's cognitive performance 
in school may indicate the discontinuity of the low-income black child's home 
and school' experiences ; and Portes and Wilson (1976) have described the rela- 
tively great^'' role- that self* steem and achievement aspirations play in black 
students' educational attainment as a function of their "outsider'' status. 

As^^ny recent writers have pointed out (e . g. , - Edwards , 1975; Pettigrew, 
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1976; Slaughter, 1975), the existiijig literature has emphasized the adverse 
influences of black low-income parents' childrearing practices upon the 

socialization of achievement motivktion and cognitive processes in their 

I 

young children (cf. Freeberg & Payne, 1967; Hess, 1970). In accord with our 

! 

earlier discussion of the interreiatedness of status, situation, and process 

1 

variables, we need to examine further the extent to which family socialization 

practices derive from existing social conditions (i.e., from extra-family 

I 

variables rather than intra-faraily traits). Thus, for example, greater atten- 
tion should be paid to 'how economic policies and tonrditions affect family 
structure and consequent interactions. To many, such examination of black 
^ow-income families in the United States appears imperative (Comer & 
Poussaint, 1975; Keniston, 1976; Pettigrew, 1976). Similarly, the greater 
, emphasis by black mothers on their child's obedience may be viewed as. an 
adaptive response to their perception of what a black child must do to succeed - 
in a white middle-class-dominant society (cf. Comer & Poussaint, 1975). 

Although there was no apparent general effect of Head Start (or other 
preschool) experience on the child's third-grade test performance, comparative 
findings for black low-SES families who did and did not send their, children to 
Head Start suggested benefits to Head Start mothers that haye potential long- 
term impact (i.e.-, in contrast to black Head Start-eligible mothers whose child 
had not attended any preschool program, more Head Start mothers had taken courses 
to further their education and they had higher aspirations for their child's 
^ducatxo lal achievement). In addition, their feelingf» of ^efficacy and .attitudes 
towards education in general and the child's school in particular were at least 
as high as those for the "no preschool" sample which was of higher socio- 
economic status. Head Start participation may have acted to reduce ♦-.he influence 
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of status variabiles. In retrospect, Head Star t parents emphasized the academic 
benefits they perceived their child had obtained while attending Head Start. 
Black Head Start families whose children -e enrolled in Follow Through 
programs in Year 6 (third grade) significantly differed from black non-Follow 
Through Head Start families in reported participation and involvc.uent in both 
school and other community activities c^nd in the obtaining of medical and 
denfa"^ services for their children. These data suggest the value of such 
continued bro \d-range services in the schools for families similar to those in 
t le study. The' fact that predictive correlations from family "Status and process 
to third-grade outcome variables tend to b^. weaker for those wlio experienced 
preschool sr':^;7'^.sts t\ at thi j.-^^-.hool experience may be influential in disrupting 
the dismal cycle of determiriism that has been the lot of many children of poverty 
stricken families by effecting changes in the family and/or the . children. 

It also should be pointed out that the fact that families in this predom-. 
inantly low-SES sample showed a significant increase in feelings of optimism 
and efficacy, participation in school activities, knowledge and use of community 
resources, and aspirations and expectations for their children's educational 
achievement may reflect in part diffusion effects of community-action programs 
such as Head Start. As the Kirschner Associates report (1970) indicated, 
agencies (e.g., hospitals, school-s) in those communities in which Head Start was. 
located showed significant positive changes in attitudes and behaviors affecting 
low inccne families. Thus, cohort effects may be evident that have^' a basis in 
the fact that all families resided in communities where Head Start was avail- 
able. Moreover, the incr£ase<i emphasis in the seventi. s on parent involvement 
in the education of their children which may be reflected in these findings, 
may be^ viewed as .an out-growth of family-centered child development programs 
such as Head St^^rt. 



In describing these group differences, however, the reader has been - 
cautioned throughout the report. that a. number of variables used to describe 
groups are confounded. For example, preschool program within the black 
sample is confounded withs.site, and to a slight degree with socioeconomic 
status. Differences between .sites ar'fe confoimBed .with region , of the country, 
urbanness,, socioeconomic status, and perhapsjniany other .unknown variables. 
When the groups being compared differ on several" variables we cannot be sure 
which of them is .most explanatory of any differences in means that are observed ., 
or whether an important explanatory variable was not measured. Moreover, these 
sites are not a random sample, of a population of communities nor are the 
children in the sites, a random sample of the childrer ir; these areas or of any ., 
definable population of disadvantaged children. Thus, 'tliase data do not allow 
us to extrapolate to proportions of Head Start children in general. Consequently, 
any interpretation of group differences presented in the repott should be 
regarded as tentative. But the power of overwhelming evidence should not -be 
overlooked such as a major effect occurring. in all three sites (e.g., the strong 
association of expected educational attainment with the child's^ achievement) or 
large differences found among sites. (e.g., significantly higher unemployment 
rates in che urban sites). Such findings need to be replicated. ' 
Implication s for Social and Educational Policy 

During the past 15 -years the influence of the family, especially the mother, 
on the cog., tive diyelopment of the young child has b. come increasingly recognized 
■ and researched (Hess et al. , 1968, 1969; Lytton, 1971; Schaefer, 1972; White, 
1975; White et al* , 1973)'. This recognition is currently exemplified by the 
impetus given to the development of programs and materials to facilitate parent 
involvement during these ^early years (Gordon, 1976; Honig, 1975). The present 
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findings support the importance of early parent-child interactions as well as' 
the child's early acquiisition of school-relevant skills and motivation and*, 
those programs such as Head Start which emphasize parents ' involvement; in the 
child:'.s educational experience. The' importance of developmf.ntal :guideliries, 
for day-care programs also is evident. " / 

The results also indicate that -changes in family processes that have 
significance for the child's cognitive development and educational progress 
can and do occur. In discussing early influences on the child's' later acqulsi 
tion of school skills and the/stability of tamlly characteristics, emphasis. ha 
been placed, therefore, on the flexibility of the organismi and on the complex- 
developing interactions that occur tetween the child, the family setting :in' • 
\a^hich his/her developnent is embedded, and the larger society. Neither the . 
child nor his or her environment is static. Prediction is not . detcjrminism. 
Our responsibility is to determine how to promote* chose changes, that ill ' 
facilitate the development of all members of society.. A salient variable In 
the present .study for understanding the child's school success was the mother' 
level^of educational aspirations and expectations for her child. We need .to 
delineate those factors affecting such levels (e.g., provision of contingent 
'.positive feedback for achievement efforts, availability of family support 
systems, experiences which enhance each family member's self-esteem, potency, 
and resources). Increased educational and job opportunities could be one 

source of change. Also, the present findings suggest that the mother's level 

J 

of aspiration is directly tied to the child's early sirens of intellectual 
alertness. If so, the implication is that early cognitive stimulation froiri 
within or outside the home .is important for the mother subsequently to provide 
a continuously stimulating climate. This recip'rocity and interdependence in 
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behaviors was evident in recent findinjgs reported by :Falender and Heber vj375) 
whereby changes induced in the child by extraf amiiial stimulation had the 
additional result of inducing changes in the'^ mother 's ^interactions with the 
child. Consistent with previous research (Hess et al.., 1968, 1969), the 
present findings suggest that -as the mother interacts more feels less 

powerless, more optimistic and is less likely to resort to stalu' and author-, 
itarian appeals for cpntrolling her child.. Thus, programs reduc u g alienation 
may in turn increase t"he child ' s educability. We would' also exi>v/. I. Lhiit-as 'a 
rfesult of the parents' MarticipatioTi in early intervention progr.-.iiio Lne faxnily* . 
would become less/alifenated . from the educational system and vould come to define 
school not only in a moreVpositive way, but also . in a' more differentiated "-^" ^ , 
fashion. This,, in turn,- should provide the ^child with more' adequate and useful 
images of the school, of ..the teacher, an(j' of the r: le of ' active student. 

Support also is provided for the widespread f ac Ui-tative effects of - 
economic support to impoverished families. *^-For faiiiilies '-vi ^.h extremely , - 
limited resources, not only do such chancre? in. material resources obviously 
affect the immediate well-being of famiiy tpembers bvt in some diroct or 
indirect manner" apparently . influence the child's school success and consequently 
the probability for his "or her^-future growth and achievement. The findings 
also suggested particular areas of need for improved delivery of social services. 

to poor^famill^s. Despite the low representation in' the study sample of those 

^ . ■ ■ '' 

in the most imp^overished circumstances, a considerable-sized minority of" 

mothers, reported that.: 1) their child had not been to a doctor since entering- . 

/ 

grade school; 2)/they had no friends; and 3) their child had a problem which 

' / • ■ . • ^ - 

was of serious concern. ' » 



As the present data indicate, most study families ceel positively toward 
the schools and value highly their child's educational at*'aiutnent'. Given their 
children's early interest and enjoyment in school (Bridgeman & Saipman, 1975), 
there is powerful potential support for creative instructional, approaches that 
meet the diversity of children's needs and enhance their development. But for 
many oconomically disadvantaged families there was considerabl-"* discrepancy 
between aspirations and expectations for their child's "t^ucatjonal attainment. 
The data provide suggestions for areas needing improvement if there'll to be 
closer liaison between home and school and pooling of resourr.es t^ enhance 
the child's development. The majority of parents in the present sauyVe felt 
than most teachers in th'iir child ' s school do not understand community needs,^ 
Also, although a number of parents visited .their child's school . id as, sted - 
with extracurricular activities, very few had' been involved in discudsiors of 
the curriculum their child received, A substantial number of ^amili^^' wojld 
appear, to require concerted outreach efforts from the schools; 19"'^ of ti e 
mothers did not know the name of their child's teacher. The lower correlations 
within black families between family variables and child achievemeau also 
suggest further examination of differential educational treatment accoiding to 
race. There was some indication in the findings that the more impoverished 
Study families experienced more impoverished educational conditions for their 
children. .. .. 

A major policy implication of the present study is that although SES, 
ethnicity, sex, region of residence, may be important as group indicators for 
political purposes, they may be irrelevant as functional indicators for purposes 
of educational design and planning. As Bridge (1976) found in working with the 
schools, usual classification by family structure^ ethnicity and i icc.e are 



less useful than -^^sessing th.e attitudes and-^ childrearing values of the 
families involved. Low-income parents are not a homogeneous group. 
Impiica tioni:: for Future Research . . * 

Many of tho results reported here are only suggestive of potential 
avenues for future research. For example, the current data suggest th.at future 
evaluations of Head Start should more carefully investigate potential impacts 
on mothers, particularly in the areas, of. the mothers' furthering their own 
education., and actively participating in their children's sci oling* These 
Iripact-^ on mothers might not have any immediate measurable effects on their 
children, but might influence attitudes and achievement years after graduation 
^rom Head Start. Effects on subsequent children might be stronger and. appear 
earlier. Young children from large families in which the mothers were active 
participants in Head Start programs for a uuniber of years could be compared to 
similar families in which mothers had not been involved with Head Start or any 
similar programs. Also, in the present study only broad preschool attendance 
categories were used; future analyses should investigate possible differential 
effects due to particular program and participant characteristics. Of 
particular importance would be the extent to which parents were irv .:vred in 
learning activities they could carry out with their children (Bronf enbrenner , 
1974). 

The predictive power of educational expectancy, and in changes in expect- 
ancy over time, suggests the importance of more fully exploring this variable. 
Although the mother's expectancies for her. child's educational attainment were 
clearly related to the amount of schooling she received, the correlation 
between these two relatively reliable variables is low enough to indicate the 
importance of other factors. It ever :j ally might be possible to identify method 
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of modifying mothers' expectancies with positive consequences for the±r 
children, although such attempts at manipulation may simply destroy the 
correlation between expjecj;«(ncies and achievement. 

The present report focused on those findings generally characteristic 
of the study sample and major participant categories (i.e., geographical 
region, race, and child's sex and preschool experience). Greater understanding 
of the relationships investigated in this study should be provided by further 
analysis of t^jiose longitudinal families who did and did not change on status, 
situational, and process variables, focusing on comparison of those who showed 
positive and negatiye change (e.g., comparisons among the parents and ch-^ldren 
in families who showed upward or downward mobility during the five-year period) . 
Future analysis - also should examine the differencial predictive findings 
obtained by sjx (within race) of child and nature of the cognitive task (i.e., 
achievement tests vs. Raven). For example, the Raven may be viewed as rela- 
tively more "culture free" compared to the academic achievement :uear:ures and 
thus motivational and cognitive style differences may be more free to ^perrte. 
Also, possible differential effects on child behaviors for certain variab.le 
combinations, as suggested by Emmerich's (1977) recent study findings, need 
to be explored further. a - 

The current report clearly demonstrates the importance of a variety of 
family influences on children's cognitive development. Yet it is also clear 
that the variables assessed account for only a fraction of the variability in 
third-grade performance. Future research should also., focus on the other 
potentially important determinants of school success, in particular more 
detailed study is needed on the influence of early classroom experiences and 

; 

the interaction betxceen home and school experiences. As has been emphasized 



at several points in this report, there is considerable need for further 
investigation of the complementarity of roles various socializing agents 
(e.g., home, school, peers) play in affecting the child's school performance. 
•Any attempt to assess causal priorities among family,, school and child -variable 
however, represents an oversimplification of a system in^which reciprocal 
causation is possible and even probable^^ The present study is viewed as one 
step in a programmatic effort to understand how these various socializing 
agents interact to enhance or interfere with the child's development. ' In accot 
with Sameroff *s (1975) view, such interactions are se'in as a continual and 
progressive interplay betv^een the organism and its environment. Some of these 
dynamic interdependencies were seen in the mother's change in response as a • 
function of her child's developmental level and in changes in situational 
variables affecting process variables and thereby child outcomes. Future 
research efforts will be increasingly focused on further examination of such 
dynamic interactions. , y ^ 

Conclusion 

The present study ha's focused largely on cognitive correlates of family 
status and grocess varialsles. But cognitive functioning is only one aspect 
of the child's adaptation in the classroom.. The child's adaptation includes 
his or her feelings and behaviors toward self, peers, anJ the school. In 
addition, the interactions of such attitudes and behaviors with the child's 
cognitive competencies and with school task di^mands are critical components 
of adaptation to the school setting. In order to enhar\^ce such adaptation, 
we need to better understand "he nature of such 'attitudes and behaviors and 
those home and school variables influencing thei,r development. In contrast 
to vur understanding of children's cognitive development, however, our 
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understanding of children's affective and social development and those factors 
influencing such development is meager. To a large extent, this is due to 
less well-articulated theories of such development and a paucity of adequate 
instrumentation for assessing it. Future reports will attempt to provide 
dalta to help- fill ia these gaps through a longitudinal analysis of the effects 
of family style and classroom climate on the social adaptation of low-SES 
children during the primary grades. - 
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MATERIAJ.S 

You will need the following materials 
1- Interviewer Instructions 

2. Questionnaires 

3. Ladder card 
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' INTERVIEWING "PROCEDMES ~ "„ 

The following procedures are designed to aid you in successfully 
completing y out interviewing task. Study .them carefully and refer to them 
from time to time throughout the course of the stxidy, 

e 

A. Carefully study this instruction booklet -^tir^ the questionuaire. Do 
not hesitate to ask your supervisor questlPi^Q aboun anything you have 

=- seen or read. 

B. Follow all instructions contained, in tHl^ booklet, the questionnaire, 
or given by your supervisor ^exactly . 

C. At all timfes maintain a relaxed and friendly appearance to respondents. 

D. Dress comfortably^ but neatly. You are not to dress in a way that will 
give the respondent the feeling that you come from another world or' 
society than she does. 

E. Do not impose yourself <>n the respondent. Smoke only if the respondent . 
says it is okay. ^ 

0 

F. You should have a comfortable and private place for interviewing. • 

G. While conducting the interview, g.lways refer to the child by his or her 
name. In addition, when you see "HIS/HER", read the one term which appli 

H. Reaci each' question exactly as written. 

I. Try to get the respondent to.. answer every que.stion but do not force or 
trick her into answering questions she does not want to answer. 

J. Maintain control over the interviews. Keep questioning flowing smoothly 
and do your best to avoid miscellaneous comments or discussions* Make 
sure that you do not skip questions. 

K. Maintain a neutral attitude tdwards the respondent's answers, attitudes 
or comments. Do not appear to take a personal interest in any of her 
statements. Do not agree or disagree .with anything she says. Be under- 




standing and sympathetic, but neutral* 



Do not put wotds Into "tlie respohdent/^ Wait for her to speak.' " 

Some statements you can use to aid you in getting answers to questions ' 

1. "There aren't .any right or wrong answers to these questions." 

2. "Remember your answer to these questions is being held in the 
strictest confidence; they will" never, in.any..way, be identified 
with you." 

3. '"This study is designed to aid all children .(including your own) 

in this community and throughout tfie couhtry." 

4. "Many people always complain that no one listens to what they 
hay to say. Here is your chance to speak up and be heard." 

All information obtained in this interview is confidential . Und^r no 
circumstances are you to divulge information from or on this study to 
any source. If anyone questions: you concerning the information, refer, 
this pe.rson directly to your supervisor. 

Before saying "goodbye" to the respondent, quickly scan the interview 
to check that no questions have^been skipjjed. 

Go over all questionnaires the same day you complete them. If any 
questions have been skipped, try to visit or call the sresptndenj either 
that day or the. next day tS^.get her answer. Be sure to explaift that you 
forgot to ask the question. 

In the case of the 'parent having more than- one child in the study, us^e » 
additional interview forms and fill out separate cover sheet? but ask 
only the questions listed below for the other child(ren). 



Question(s) "^1 thru 100 ^ 2A9 thru 251 

123 thru .128 262 thru 26A 

157c 275b 
168 , " 276 thru 295 " 

205 thru 212 
231 thru 232 
23b thru 238 
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THE C:/ESTIONNAI]RE 



The questionnaire .was designed to ^Bake it easy for you, the interviewer 
to work \^lth, ask and record answers to all the questions, 

A. Booklet Form ; 

You -will note that the questionnaire is in booklet form. You will 
be able, while interviewing, in most cases, to fold the booklet back 
so that only the page you are using need be in lEront of you^ In one ot 
two cases a question may stretch over two pages and then you may find it 
best to keep the two pages exposed by opening up the booklet. 

B. Question Forms : 

There are four different question fgrms in this questionnalj^e. Each 

form of question has one and only one way in which the answer can be 

*•••«. 

recor4ed: . ^ 

♦ ' '* 

The question forms are: 

1. Questions where you are given a choice of several answers and are 

0 

asked to check one or more of them .' 

An example c of this ^ kind of question would be the following: ^ 

. 24. WHERE DOES (CHILD'S NA>CE) PLAY MOST OF THE TIME? (Check one) 

, Q,>. Nd -Xesponse- ^ : ^ _ .... .. 

1.' Inside* the house 

2. Around his/her own house 

. 3. Around someone else*'s house 



^i^_£_ 4. On a playground 

^ 5. Other (Specify) 

9. Don't know 
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-In this sample (taken" directly from the questionnaire) you are asked 

to listfen to the respondent and check the answer which best f^/ts the' 
■ • H. " 

answer she gives you. If her answer is something other than the ...choices 
given, you ar^ to put a'rcheck mark next to "5. Other" and write her 
answer in on the line provided. In these questions- very often you will 
find this choice of "Other (Specify)" which will be used'^or.-writin^' "iii 
any answers which- do not fit into the choices you are given. 

It is important not to read the choices for these questions unless ' ' 
you are specifically told to do so on the questionnaire. * - 



o 



Questions where you will find no choices to check off . 
You will fihd^ instead, one or more printed lines. ' In these cases 
you are to write dovm the ansv)%: th'fe respondent gives you verbatim 
(word for word exactly as she says.it) as- if you were a tape recorder. 



An examp' i from the questionnaire of this type of question would be 

the following: • ' ' . ' 

, A 

55. EVERY CHILD HAS STRONG POINTS ANd' WEAK POINTS. SOME CHILDREN ARE 
ABLE TO DO THINGS THAT MOST- OTHER- CHILDREN CAN'T DO... WHAT ARE THE 
THINGS THAT YOUR 'CHILD CAN DD„ ESPECIALLY WELL? (Profce: ANY OTHERS') 



• A probe is a neutral way of getting a further response- to a question, 

^ ^ 

The probe you are to use is on the questionnaire. In this case it is 
"ANY OTHERS?" When recording the answer 'indicate the difference betwe.en 
' the original response and the probed response by placing a large "Q" ' 
between the two. Thus, if the answer to the- question is "He goes to the 
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store" and, to yoUr probe of "any other" she 'says "He brushes his teeth," 



you \<^ould record as follows:- 




If at any time^ in giving a response ta this type of question, the 

respondent changes the subject (goes off the track), try to get her 

b^cfc on the subject. ' Indicate this fact by a^slash mark (/) at t^he 

point in the response where she wanders. It is not necessary to record 

what she says off the subje'tit.; 

. • ' . > . b 

^ . ; . ^ ■ J 

3; Questions where a certain answer, qiialified the respondent to tfe asked , 

J. 



one or more -special 'questions that are not asked oi all respondents . ^ 
The qualifying answer(s) and the Special question(s> are &et off in )a 
"block" to aid you/ in following" the format. 

An examplie o^f a blocked question is: 

lA6a. IN THE PAST, WAS THERE ANYTHING ^j^OUND HERE WHICH YOU WANTED CHANGED 
. OR IMPROVED? . • 



1. Yes 



146b. WHAT WAS IT?. 



2. No 

9. Don't know 
0. No response 



146c. DID THE CHANGE "OR IMPROVEMENT OCCUR? 



0. No response 

1. Yes 

2. No 

9. Don^'f know , 



In the sample a "yes" answer to qussi:ion I46a would mean that you should- 
ask questions 146b and i46c. If the answer was "no" to question 1460,"^ 
you would SKIP questions 146b dnd 146c and go straight to Q. 147a. 
Bear in* mind that ijc is , .ssible co. f ind a, block within a block. 203 
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. Grid Questions . " . * . ' 

. A grid question Is used when it was felt that it would be- easier for you 
to have 'a series of questions or answers on the same page because of 
their similarity In recording. This Is .often done 'to save you the ' • 
necessity of having to read the same questlbn many times.. The one 
thing t6 bear In mind about grid questions "is that Instead of writing 
_ ^answers right next to" questions you will be checking "boxes" or filling 
: In lines In a large grid. Some examples of grid questions found In your 
questionnaire are Q. 3A, A7, 90V150 and 186. Glance at thera to 
familiarize yourself with the forp. -Note that a grid question can requlr'I 

* both cjpen-end and closed-end questions. 

■1 ^ 

Printings on Questionnaires ; 

, " • f 

To aid you in using the questionnaire we have used 2 l^inds of printing. ■ 

. / ' 

Each type of printing has a different meaning. The types, of printing are: 
1. CAPTIAL LETTERS ; EVERYTHING TYPED IN ALL CAPITAL LETTERS 

DESIGNATES QUESTIONS OR STATEMENTS' TO BE READ TO- THE RESPONDENT. 
\2. Regular Printing; This Isiprlntlng as you txormally see It In books," 
magazines and newspapers^ It uses both capital and lower case 
letters. Everything typed this way designates special instructions 
to you. Wor<ts of statemeats printed in this .manner are designated 

to aid you and are not to be read. . ^ 

•j . ■> ■ * . 

/•(Skip to Q, ^.)" . ' * / 

* ^\ » « 

Many times in the questionnaire you will '^see words '''(Skip- to Q. ' 

^ " «•> . . . ~^ 

next to a particular answer or within a block/ Thi«' notation means thaC if 

this special answer is giyen^ yoU are tq skip directly to the question indicated 

and not ask all^ the questions between. . , ^ 



If "fkip to Q. ." !• found In a block it aeao* that "ft^W you ask all 

th« qutatlORH -la c*i« block you ar» to skip to the question Indicated. 

t, ^|B^ ^»# ^ » »ftd "Don't Know" and "Did not understand" ; 

Kin «£ny quastlona on th« questionnaire "Don't know" has been provided for 
<.h»cklAt otl a possible response. If the respondent does not know the 
»ii<M«r tu • given question and "Don't know" has not been Indicated, write 

in "D.r." 

1% im also possible for a respondent to refuse to answer a question for one 
r«a«on or another. If this happens, check the "No response" space or write 
"tmt," In th« srea provided for an answer. If she tells you why she Is 
r«fu»^ng. makff a noto of it. 

ir ihP ri»(»pond«nt dots not understand any particular question (after you have 
%U* question one or two u , write "did not understand Q." In the 
m\>4i-* ptt»vtded for the answer. 

<^j*.sH«ns th* respondent does not answer or which are not applicable 
M«u4Uy codwd 0. There oust be a written indication that the question 
iHH t>v#rlt>pke4. PUnkn will indicate only a failure or omission on the 
lnMrvj#v4tr'«» p»irt . 

V.>u sr*. lo ff*>l rr««. to note directly on the questionnaire any observation or 
w>u«u4l Me(mf«m!»»« (Jiirtnn th« Innervtew. The left-hand margin on each page 
U ioJ>!^^.^'*!^f\,J^'j:^J\i\!i^ "^"<'« t*'** »*rgln will be used later for coding. 
Cum*i»fit* or Mt«*.rvrte {..ri« i'ni\ be wrltt«n anywhet*- else on the questionnaire or 
.Hi 444MiaiMl i><iii«'». ir 4 i^anUuUn quest ion Irt being referred to, be sure 
i<« tk«)f« IM numl>ai . 

.I).') 
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Child's Name: 



ID #: 

Time Begun: 



PARENT INTERVIEW (Spring 1974) 

Interviewer ID //: 

Time Ended: f 




Date: / /7 4 



Respondent's Full Name: 



ARE YOU THE ONE RESPONSIBLE FOR CARING FOR ( CHILD'S NAME) ? Yes (Continue interview) 

No (Stop interview) 



DO YOU HAVE MORE THAN ONE CHILD IN THE STUDY? 



Yes 



WHAT /JIE THEIR NAMES? 



No 



aD #: 



WHAT IS YOUR RELATIONSHIP TO (CHILD'S NAME)? (Check one,) 



Mother . u 

Stepmother 

Female, relative (Specify) 



Female, non-relative (Specify) 
Male caretaker (Specify) ' 



Racial Ethnic Group (Check appropriate boxes) 

Black White 
Sample Child ^ [ ] ' [ ] 

Respondent [ ] [ ] 



Other (Specify) 
[ ] 
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YOUNG CHILDREN AND THEIR FIRST SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 
PARENT INTERVIEW III (Spring 1974) 



Part I: School. Experience 

. FIRST I'D LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS' ABOUT (CHILD'S NAME). 



^' DID (CHILD'S NAME ) EVER GO TO A NURSERY SCHOOL, HEAl? START OR.. OTHER PROGRAM 
For. GROUPS OF CHILDREN BEFORE ATTENDING REGULAR SCHOOL? 



1. 


Yes 


WHERE? 






2. 


No (Skip to 


WfiEN? - 








Question 4. ) 








9. 


Don't know 


ANt OTHERS? ' 




0. 


No response 


WHEN? 








(Code later; check all appropriate.) 








1. 


Summer *69'Head Start 








2. 


Full Year Head Start '68- '(59 








^ 3. 


Full Year Head Start .'69-- '70 








4. 


Full Year Head Start '70- '71 








5. 


Day Care Center '68- '69 








6. 


Day Care .Center '69^' 70 ^ 








7. 


University Nursery School '68- '69 








8. 


University Nursery School '69- '70 








9. 


Church sponsored Nursery School '68- 


'69 






10. 


Church sponsored Nursery School '69- 


'70 






11. 


Other (Specify) 











2. LOOKING BACK, WHAT DO YOU THINK WAS THE MOST IMPORTANT THING THE (HEAD START/ 
PRESCHOOL) PROGRAM DID FOR (CHILD'S NAME)? ' 



3. WHAT WAS THE MOST IMPORTANT THING THE (HEAD START/PRESCHOOL) PROGRAM DID FOR YOU? 
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DID HE/SHE ATTEND A KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM? 



1. Yes 



2. No ^ 

9. Don't know 

0. No response 



WHERE? 



WHEN? 



(Code later) 



1. Public School kindergarten 

2. Private kindergarten 

3. Head Start kindergarten 

4. Other (Specify) 



5a. WHAT GRADE IS CHILD'S NAME ) IN NOW? 

' 1. Second 

2. Third 

3. Fourth 

4. Other (Specify) 



5b. (If child is not in third grade, and respondent did, not supply reason ask: 
SHOULD (CHILD'S NAME) BE IN THIRD GRADE NOW?) 



5c. (If child was held back, and answer to above question did not specify reason, 
ask: WHY DO YOU THINK (CHILD'S NAME ) WAS HELD BACK?) 



.6a. IS ' (CHILD'S NAME ) IN A rJOLLOW THROUGH CLASSROOM OR SOME OTHER KIND OF SPECIAL 
PROGRAM OR CLASS? 



1. Yes 



2. No ' 

9. Don't know 
0. No response 



6b. WHAT KIND? ; 

i. Follow Through 

2. Special class (Specify) 



9. Can't tell; don't know 



6c. WHY WAS HE/SHE PLACED THERE? 



ERIC 
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7. DO YOU THINK ( CHILD'S NAME ) IS DOING MUCH BETTER , S.Ol^IEWHAI B1.TTER, AS WELL AS, 
NOT QUITE AS WELL AS, OR MUCH POORER IN SCHOOL THAN MOST CHILDREN HIS/HER AGE? 
(Point to appropriate stick figures on card.) 

1. Much better 

2. Somewhat better 

3. As well as 

A. Not quite as well as - 

5. liuch poorer « * ' 

9. Can't say; don't know 

. 0. No response ' • 

8. DO YOU THINK ( CHILD'S NAME) HAS FEWER PROBLEMS, ABOUT THE SAME NUMBER OF 
PROBLEMS, OR MORE PROBLEMS LEARNING TP READ THAN MOST CHILDREN HIS/HER AGE? 

1. Fewer 

2. About the same 

3. More^ * 

• 9. Can't say; don't know 
0. No response 

9. HOW HARD DO YOU THINK ( CHILD'S NAME ) TRIES TO DO WELL IN HIS/HER ^SCHOOLVORK? 
1. Very hard - 

2. About average , 

3. ^ot hard^at all 

9. Can' t' tell; don't know 

0. No response 

10. WHAT IS. ( CHILD'S NAME ) TEACHER'S NAME? (If child has 'more than one regular 
academic area teacher, ask for reading teacher's name.) 



llT HOW GOOD A JOB DO YOU THINK HIS/HER TEACHER HAS DONE IN TEACHING ( CHILD'S NAME ) 
THIS YEAR VERY GOOD, PRETTY GOOD, ' NOT SO GOOD, OR NOT GOOD AT ALL? 

1. Very good r . 

2. Pretty good 

3. Not so good 

4. Not good at all . 

9. Don't know 

0. No response 
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12a. DO YOU THINK THERE'S ENOUGH OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU TO PARTICIPATE IN AND LEARN 
ABOUT ( CHILD'S NAME ) LIFE IN SCHOOL? . - 

, 1. Yes . 

2. No 

^ 9. Can't tell; don't know 

0. No response ^ 

12b. (If child attended preschool/Head Start ask: DO YOU HAVE MORE, LESS, 0^ 

ABOUT 'THE SAME OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVOLVEMENT NOW AS WHEN (CHILD'S NAME ) WAS 
IN PRESCHOOL?) 

• 1. More I. 

2. Less . c 

3. About the same 
\ 9. Can't tell; don't know 
0. No response ^ 



^HOW MANY TIMES THIS SCHOOL YEAR HAVE YOU GONE TO (CHILD'S NAME) SCHOOL FOR THE 
FOLLOWING THINGS: 



13. PTA MEETINGS 

14. PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

15.. SPECIAL PROGRAMS, 

d.g. , CHRISTMAS PLAY 

16. TO .HELP OUT IN (CHILD'S 
NAME) CLASSROOM 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


,i3ther (Specify) 


























































17. TO HELP WITH FIELD TRIPS 
OR PARTIES 

18. OTHER (Specify) 




























s- ..«, . 




r. 














IQ. TO TALK WITH (CHILD'S 
IV NAME) TEACHER ABOUT 

(CHILD'S NAME) (If answered 
Yes, ask: WHO REQUESTED ;THE 
MEETING?) 
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20a, WERE THERE ANY MEETINGS ABOUT THE CLASS PROGRAM FOR PARENTS THIS YEAR? 



1. Yes 



20b. 



2. No 

9. Don' t know 
0. No response 



20c, 



DID YOU ATTEND ANY OF THESE MEETINGS? 

^ No response (Skip to Question 21)"- 

No (Skip to Question 21). 

Yes 



HOW MANY TIMES DID YOU ATTEND? ' 

' 0» No response to question; don't know 

1. No, did not attend * 

2. Yes, 1 or 2 times 

3, Yes, 3 or 4 times ' ' 

4. Yes, 5 or 6 times 

5. Yes, 7 or 8 times 

6. Yes, 9 or more times 



21a. IS THERE A PARENTS' COUNCIL OR PARENTS' ADVISORY GROUP?'^ 



1. Yes 



2. No 

9 . Don' t, know 

0. No ' 

response 



21b. ABOUT HOW MANY MEETINGS OF THIS GROUP HAVE YOU 
ATTENDED? - 

0. No response; 'don't know 

1--Np, there was no parents' council' 

, 2. No, was not member of council^ 

3. Yes, l' or 2 times 
oV 4 times 
or 6 times 
or 8 times 

or 10 times • - 



4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



3 
5 
7 
9 

11 or 12 times 



Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 

Yes, "'13 or more times 
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22. DID YOU HELP MAKE ANY DECISIONS ABOUT THE CLASS PROGRAM THIS YEAE? 

^ 0. No response . , o 

1. No.. WHY NOT? . [ ' 



o ; 

2. Yes. GIVE ME AN EXAMPLE. 



9. Don't know 

Part II: Chird Behavior \/ 

23a. WHAT DOES ( CHILD'S NAME ) LIKE TO DO THE MOST? ; , 

•23b. (If not answered In response to above question, ask: WHAT DOES (CHILD'S NAME) 
LIKE TO PLAY WITH MOST? , If more than one mentioned, ask: WHICH ONE MOST? 
and circle.') ' ' 



24. .WHERE DOES (CHILD'S NAME) PLAY MOST OF THE TIME? (If more ,thau one response 
given,' "repeat question and circle final choice.) 

0. No. response 

, 1. Inside the house ^ 

2.* Around his/her own house 

3. Around someone else's house 

] 4. On a playground 

5. Other (Specify) 

9. Don't know . ■ , ■ 
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25. ABOUT HOW MANY HOURS PER DAY, WHEN HE/SHE IS AWAKE, IS (CHILD* S NAM E) USUALLY 
WITH YOU DURING THE WEEKDAYS AND DURING THE WEEKEND? (If answer is "All day " 
ask: AND HOW MANY HOURS IS THAT?) , • 

WEEKDAYS: . 

WEEKEND: 

26. DURING THE TIME HE/SHE IS WITH YOU, WHAT ARE YOU USUALLY DOING? 



NOW I'D LIKE TO HAVE YOU RATE (CHILD'S NAME ) ON EACH OF THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. 

(Read response choices 1-4 for each 
item. ) 



27. 



28; 



29. 



30. 



31. 



32. 



33. 



GENERALLY "SPEAKING, HOW WOULD "YOU 
RATE (CHILD'S NAME ) OVERALL' 
INDEPENDENCE? 

HOW HARD DO YOU FEEL ( CHILD'S NAME ) 
TRIES TO DO WELL OR WIN IN SPORTS 0 
GAMES? 

HOW POPULAR IS HE/SHE WITH OTHER 
CHILDREN HIS/HER OWN AGE? 

HOW WELL DOES ( CHILD'S NAME ) -DO 
IN SPORTS OR GAMES? " ~ 

HOW MUCH LEADERSHIP DOES ( CHILD'S 
NAME ) SHOW WITH OTHER CHILDRENIMIS/. 
HER AGE? THAT IS /^ORGANIZING OR 
SUGGESTING GAMES OR PROJECTS? 

HOW WELL IS ( CHILD'S NAME ) ABLE TO 
KEEP HIS/HER MIND ON WHAT HE/SHE , 
IS DOING UNTIL HE/SHE FINISHES " 
SOMETHING YOU ASK HIM/HER TO DO? 

HOW ABLE IS ( CHILD'NAME) AT GETTING 
GROWNUPS TQ^ HELP HIM/HER IE HE/SHE 
DOESN'T KNOW HOW TO DO SOMETHING? 



Very 
much'/ good 
1 


Pretty . 
much/ good 
2 


Not so 
much/good 
3 


Not 
at all 

4 ^ 


Don't 

know 
3 . 


No 

Resp* 
0 














■ 






































> 
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COMPARING (CHILD'S NAME ) WITH VDST CHILDREN HIS/HER AGE, I WOULD LIKE YOU TO TELL 
ME IF HE/SHE: . ' 

(INTERVIEWER: Read each it^. If difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
answers specified, say: IT IS IMPORTANT IN YOUR ANSWERS TO BEAR IN MIND ' 
THAT EVEN IF YOU FEEL THAT YOUk CHILD IS "AVERAGE" OR "LIKE OTHER CHILDREN 
IN GENERAL" IT IS POSSIBLE "TO ANSWER EACH QUESTION "YES" OR "NO." If response 
is "No" ask: LIKE MOST CHILDREN (or POORER, YOUNGER, etc.) as appropriate 
to question. If response is "In some things" ask respondent to specify.)- 

No No lu Some Don't 

Yes Average Opposite Things' (Specify) Know 



34. SPEAKS BETTER THAN MOST CHILDREN ' 

(HIS/HER AGE) [ ] 

35. ACTS OLDER THAN MOST CHILDREN 

* (HIS/HER AGE) [ ] 

36. IS HAPPIER THAN MOST ' CHILDREN 

(HIS/HER AGE) ' 



37 . "CRIES MORE THAN OTHER CHILDREN 

(HIS/HER AGE) 

38. IS EASIER TO GET ALONG, WITH THAN 

MOST CHILDREN (HIS/HER AGE) 

39. HAS MORE TEMPER TANTRUMS THAN 

MOST CHILDREN (HIS/HER AGE) 

40. 'ACTS YOUNGER THAN MOST CHILDREN 

(HIS/HER AGE) . 

ASKS MORE QUESTIONS THAN, MOST 
- CHILDREN (HIS/HER AGE) 

STAYS BY HIMSELF JIORE THAN MOST 
. CHILDREN CHI S;/ HER AGE) ^ 



41, 



42, 



43 



44 



45, 



■[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
.[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 



IS MOKE ACTIVE THAN MOST CHILDREN. ■ 
(HIS/HER AGE) • [ 3 

IS AF'RAID OF MORE THINGS THAN . 

MOST CHILDREN (HIS/HER AGE) [ ] 



[ ] 

t ] 

[ ] 

I 1 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[•] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 



WHEN (C HILD'S NAME) WENT TO FIRST GRADE, DID.YOU THINK HE/SHE HAD MORE OR. 

FEWER Problems than most children getting used, to school? 

^ o 

0. No response 

^^^^ 1. Fewer , " " , 
2. About average 

3. More . . 

9. Don't ow. 
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1^ BE RELAXED . 0 . 

■ 2.. BE SHY. AND QUIET 

^ 3. BE..MAD OR ANGRY, BUT NOT SHOW IT ' 

GET MAD OR ANGRY, AND SHOW IT ^ 

5. Other (Specify) . . ' . ' 



9. Don't know; can't tell 
0. No response 



47. 



49; 



51. 



52. 



blSCT. ;iON '.BaUT HOW OFTEN (CHILD'S NAME) 
CAN. WATf H rv.^ ^ ^ 



DISCUSSIO-N ABOUT TlOW (CHILD'S NAME) WILL 
SPEND MONEY HE /SHE HAS BEEtTgIVEN.. 

DISCUSSION ABOUT CHILDREN HE/SHE 
PLAYS WITH , 



^0. CHOICE OF . CLOTHES TO WEAJ^l TO SCHOOL 



DECISION ON WHAT TIME (CHILD'S NAME) 
SHOULD GO TO BED. ' 



Very Some- Once in 

often times awhile Never No response 



MsSeR Tj, (CHILD'S NAME). ASKED A QUESTION THAT YOU DIDN'T KNOW THE 

YOU'D SAY TO (CHILD'S nS ') * ""^^ ""AT 
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53b. WHAT DID VOU DO? (Probe for specific behavior if possible.)^ 



54a. THINK ABOUT THE LAST TIME ( CHILD'S NAME) DID SOMETHING THAT REALLY MADE YOU 
ANGRY. WHAT WAS IT? (Probe for specific incident.) * 



54b.'- WHAT DID YOU' DO? (Probe for specific behavior if possible^) 




55. EVERY CHiLD HAS STRONG POINTS AND WEAK POINTS . SOME CHILDREN ARE ABLE TO DQ 

• THINGS THAT MOST OTHER CHILDREN CAN'T DO. WHAT ARE THE THINGS' THAT YOUR^^CHILD- 
CAN DO ESPECIALLY WELL? (Probe: ANY OTHERS?) 



56. •• WHAT ARE THE THINGS THAT HE/SHE CAN'T DO WELL? (Probe: ANY OTHERS?) 
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^"^^^ (QJILaliJi^) SHOULD BE ABLE TO DO THE FOLLOWING THINGS^ 
WHEN DO YOU THINK HE/SHE WILL BE ABLE TO DO THEM WELL? ' ' i^iw^^. 



Can 
now 
do 



Age 
should 
do 



Age 
should 
do* well 



Don't 
know 



57. STAY IN THE HOUSE ALONE FOR A 
COUPLE OF HOURS? 

« • • " 

58. ' SETTLE BY HIMSELF AN 'ARGUMENT WITH 

AN OLDER BROTHER OR SISTER, Ok 
OLDER COUSINS? 

59- READ BOOKS ALONE WITHOUT YOUR 
HELP? 

60. TAKE PART IN YOUR ADULT INTERESTS 
AND CONVERSATION WITH FRIENDS? 

61. MAKE HIS OWN DINNER? * 

62. STAND UP FOR HIS/HER RIGHTS 
WITH OTHER . CHILDREN? 

6-3. TAKE CARE OF YOUNGER ^CHILDREN? ' 

64. GO TO ENTERTAINMENT EVENTS FOR 
THE GENEltAL PUBLIC ALONE? ' 

65. KNOW HOW TO BEHAVE IN COMPANY? 

66. EARN HIS OWN SPENDING MONEY? , . 

67. HAVE .REAL HOr:>EHOLD CHORES? * 



No 

Response 



[ 



1. 

2, 



^ A. 
- 0. 



Gets along well 
About average 
Not so ^^ell 

Does not apply, only child 
No response 



> 
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C9a. ' DO YOU 'ever READ OR TELL CHILDREN'S STORIES TO (CHILD'S NAME)? 



1. Yes 



2. No . (includes 
, Seldom" or 
"Never") 

0. No respVnse 



69b. DO 'l^OU MAINLY REi\D OR TELL STORIES, 
OR DO YOU DO BOTH? 



0.*'No response 

1-. Madnly tell stories 

2. "fialnly read "stories 

3. Do both 



69c. ABOUT HOW OFTEN DO YOU DO THIS? (Check one.) 
1. No response 

2. Once in awhile (less than once i week) 

; - 3. About once a week ' ^ 

■ ■ 4. Several times a week 

5. Regularly (at ^least once a day) < 

6. Very frequently (much of each •4ay) ^ 

9. Don't know - 



70.: 'DOES ANYOlJE ELS'E IN THE HOUSEHOLD EVER READ TO (CHILD VS NAME) ? 



1. Yes 



2. No 



9. Don't VJnow 
0. No respoiise 



70a*.WHO IS THAT? (Check all appropriate.) 
•■ S ' 

, • 0. No response 

J 1. Father ■ ^ 

2i Other male adult 

3. Female- adult 

A. Older' children 

• 5. Other (Specify) ■ 



70b, ABOUT HOW OFTEN IS (CHILD'S NA.1E ) READ TO BY 
THIS PERSON (THESE PEOPLE) COUNTING ALL THEIR 
TIME? . . ' 

1. No response 

2* Once. in awhile (less than once a week) 

3. About once a week 

^ 4. Several times a week ^ 

5. Regularly (at least once a day) 

^ 6. Very frequently (much of each day) 

9 . Don ' t know ^ ^ 
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n, i>^^^'^ (ant.D;s name) ever read stories to younger' children? 



11 



'*S4iIdom*' or 



^ . Don't know; 
can't tell 

0. No response 



71n. ABOUT HOW OFTEN DOES HE/SHE DO THIS? 1 * 
0, No response 

Once in Awhile (less than once a week) 

2. About Once a^week 

3. Several times a week 

Regularly (at least once a day) 

5. Very frequently (much of each day) 

9. Don't know 



AfAXT FROM HIS/HER SCHOOL BOOKS OR COMIC BOOKS, HOW MANY BOOKS DOES ( CHILD'S NAME ) 
HAVi: PDR HIS/HER VERY OWN? (Probe for nunfcer,) \ 



WUT ARE SOME OF ( CHILD'S NAME ) FAVORITE BOOKS OR STORIES? 
!• Titles mentioned (Specify) * 



9. Don* t know 

74. DOES ( CHILD'S NAME ) HAVE A PUBLIC- LIBRARY CARD OR A BOOKMOBILE CARD? 
X- Yes 

2. No 

9. Don't knew; can't tell 

0. No response 

75, DOES ( CaiLD'S NAME ) BRING HOME LIBRARY BOOKS FROM SCHOOL TO RJEAD? 



1. Yes 



75a. ABOUT HOW OFTEN (number of times per week or month)? 



2. No 

0. response 



SDZS ( CaiLD^S NAME) FEEL ABOOT COIHG TO GRADE SCHOOL? SOME CHtLMtEM 
ins/HrS ACE LIKE TO GO AND SCME DON'T. 

0. Ik> response 

1. He/Ihe doesn't like it; doesn't want to go 

2. Ke/«he sometimes likes it and sometimes doesn't like it. 

^^^3. He/she does like it; does want to go 



r 



Other (Specify) 
9. Don't know 
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77. WHAT DOES (CHILD'S NAME) LIKE MOST ABOUT SCHOOL? 



78. WHAT. DOES HE/SHE LIKE LEAST ABOUT SCHOOL? 



(If child attended. 4)reaehool/Head Start > ask:.) .THIMK ^BACK TQ THE TIME JIE/SHE 
WAS IN. PRESCHOOL/HF.An . STABI.. DQ. YQD. TttHK. ( CHTT.D-'S -NAME) . PKZSGHQfil^/HEAD START 
EXPERIENCE HAS AFFECTED HIS/HER ATTITUDE TOWARDS SCHOOL? . . ' 



80. 



1. Yes 



79b . HOW? 



2. No 



9 . Don ' t know 
0. No response 



HOW OFTEN JDO YOU HELP /.WORK WITH ( CHILD'S NAME) . WITft HIS/HER HCMEWORK? 
(jtimes per week) (If responds "no homework," skip to Question 84.) 

0. No Vesponse ** o . 

1/ Don'-t usually help him/-her (Skip to Question 83.) 

2. About once a week - ^ 

3. About twice a week 

4, About three times a week 

5, About four times a week 

6. About five, times a week 

7. Other (Specify) ' 



81. 



82, 



HOW LONG DID YOU WORK WITH (CHILD'S NAME) YESTERDAY?- 

1. Specific Amount of Jtime ■ 

^ 9. Don't know ^ _ 

0. No response 



/ 



/7 



Other (Specify) 



IS THERE A SPECIFIC PLACE OR ROOM IN .THE HOUSE THAT YOU USUALLY USE WHEN YOU 
WORK WITH (CHILD'S NAME) ON HIS/HER HOMEWORK? 



1. 


Yes . 


82a. WHERE IS THAT? 






2. 


No 







0. No response 



2^50 
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83. 



84. 



85. 



86. 



87. 



88. 



ERIC 



DO OTHERS IN THE FAMILY HE1,P HIM/HER WITH HIS/HER HOMEWORK? 



1. Yes 



83a. WHO? 



2. -'No 

9. Don't know 
0. No response 



83b. HOW OFTEN (number of times per week)? 



IF YOU COULD HAVE YOUR WISH, WHAT. GRADE IN SCHOOL. WOULD YOU LIKE (CHILD'S NAME^ 
TO COMPLETE? - ^ " ° tianc ; 

00. No response ■ — 

Grade given (Specify) [ 

Other (Specify) ^ 

. 99. Don't know ' - " - 



SINCE THINGS DON'T ALWAYS TURN OUT THE WAY WE WANT THEM TO, HOW FAR DO YOl] 
THINK ( CHILD'S NAME ) WILL ACTUALLY GO IN SCHOOL? , 

OO. No response ^ . 

' Grade given (Specify) ' 

^ Other. (Specify) ' - 

c~ ^ 

__ 99. Don't know . 



IN YOUR OPINION, WHAT COULD PREVENT (CHILD'S NAME) FROM COMPLETING (Insert 
answer- to Question 84 )? 



IF YOU COtLD HAVE YOUR WISH, WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE ( CHILD'S NAME ) TO BE WHEN 
HE/SHE GROWS UP? , : " 

OO. No response ^ 

Job given (Specify) 

Other (Specify) " ' 



99. Don'.t know (Encourage) 



SINCE THINGS DON'T ALWAYS TURN OUT THE WAY WE WANT THEM TO, WHAT DO YOU 
THINK HE/SHE WILL ACTUALLY DO? 

OOl No -response 

Job. given (Specify) 

? 

Other (Specify) ' 



"99. Don't know (Encourage) 
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89a. DOES (CHILD'S NAME) HAVE A HOBBY OR OTHER SPECIAL INTERESTS? 



1. Yes 



89b , 



■AT IS IT?. 



2. 

9 know 
0. t\o response 



WHICH OF THE . FOLLOWING DOES (CHILD^S NAHE? HAVE? 



90. Board Games (give example) 

91. Bicyle 

92. Blocks or other' construction 
toys 

93. Paints or marie markers 

94. Records 

95. Clay or playdoh 

96. Musical instruments 
(toy or real) 

97. Science kit 

98. Child's dictionary or 
encyclopedia ^ 

99. Puzzles 



1. Yes 


2. No 


9. Don't know 


0. No response 


















































t 

































100. DOES (CHILD'S NAME) HAVE ANY SPECIAL FRIENDS? 



1. Yes .] 


lOOa. List Name(s) 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e . 


f . . 




In School 


On Block 


Age 


Sex 


2. No 














1. 










9. Don't know . 


2. - 










0. No response 


3. 
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Part III: Education and Schools ' 

NOW I'M GOING TO ASK YOUR OPINIONS ABOUT EDUCATION IN GENERAL. AND ABOUT THE 
SCHOOLS IN THIS .AREA. ' xvau, h«u abuui iHt 

101. PEOPLE HAVE DIFFERENT IDEAS ABOUT WHAT STUDENTS ARE LIKE IN GRADE SCHOOL 
^AT IS YOUR IDEA OF A GOOD STUDENT? 



102. PEOPLE ALSO HAVE DIFFERENT , IDEAS ABOUT WHAT TEACHERS ARE LIKE IN GRADE SCHOOL 

WHAT IS YOUR ID£A OF A GOOD TEACHER? (If name given, probe for characterlsti;^. ) 



103. DO YOU FEEL THAT. IN THE SCHOOL YOUR CHILD GOES TO. MOST TEACHERS DO AS MUCH AS 
THEY CAN TO TEACH- ALL CHILDREN. NOT AS MUCH AS THEY CAN. OR VERY MUCH LESS THAN 
THEY CAN? 

0. No response 

1. As much as they can 

» 

2. Not as much as they can 

3. Very much less than they can 

9. 'Don't know- 



EKLC 



104. DO YOU THINK THE BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE SCHOOLS THAT YOUR CHILD 
. ^GOES TO ARE AS GOOD AS OR BETTER THAN -THOSE IN MOST OTHER SCHOOLS IN THE 

CITY OR DO YOU THINK THE BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT ARE WORSE HERE? (Check one.) 

0. No. response 

1. Better than most other schools 

2. As good as most other schools 

3. Worse than most other schools 

_^ 9. Don't know ' ^ . . 



105. DO YOU THINK THAT MOST TEACHERS IN THE SCHOOt THAT YOUR CHILD GOES TO ARE AS 
'GOOD AS OR BETTER THAN THOSE IN MOST OTHER SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OR DO YOU 
THINK THAT MOST TEACHERS ARE WORSE HERE? (Check one.) 

0. No response 

1. Better than most other teachers 

2. As good as most other teachers . 

3. Worse than most other teachers 

9; Don't know • . 
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lb6a. DO YOU THINK THE SCHOOLS WOULD BE BETTER OR WORSE IF PARENTS HAD MORE- CONTROL 
OVER THEM? (the schools) 



1. better 



106 b. WHAT KINDS OF CONTROL DO YOU HAVE IN MIND? 



2. Worse ^ 

3. About the same 
9. Don't know 



0. No response 



107. ' HOW MANY OF THE TEACHERS DO YOU THINK , UNDERSTAND THE PROBLEMS FACED BY' THE 
PEOPLE IN THIS AREA? WOULD YOU SAY THAT (read response categories 1-A) . 

\ 1. MOST OF THE TEACHERS UNDERSTAND? 

■/ _^ 2. SOME OF THE TEACHERS. UNDERSTAND? 

' 3. HARDLY ANY OF THE TEACHERS UNDERSTAND? 

4. NONE OF THE TEACHERS UNDERSTiiND? ' ' " ' 

9. DanVt know 

0. No response 

108a. DO YOU BELIEVE THERE ARE THINGS YOU CAN DO TO IMPROVE THE « SCHOOLS IN THIS ' 
NEIGHBORHOcfc? (Read response categories 1-3 •) . 



1. YES, MANY THINGS 108b. . WHAT CAN YOU DO? 

2. YES, SOME THINGS : 



3. NO, NONE AT ALL 108c. WHY IS THERE NOTHING YOU CAN DO? 



9. Don't know 
0. No response 



109. 
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HOW MAOT OF THE CLASSROOMS IN. YOUR DISTRICT WOULD YOU SAY ARE OVERCROWDED? 
WOULD YOU SAY THAT ALL, MOST, SOME, FEW OR NONE ARE OVERCROWDED? 

0. No response ^ 

1. All ' - 

2. Most 

3. Some 

A. Few , ^ — 

5->— None ^ 

9. Don't know 
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110. 



IIL 



112. 



114a. 
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DO YOU THINK THAT >WST TEACHERS REALLY WANT TO TALK WITH PARENTS ABOUT SCHOOL? 
_i 0. No response . 

l..Yes ' 

2. No 

9 . Don ' t know 

DO YOU THINK IT^S OKAY FOR PARENTS TO KEEP THEIR CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL TO HELP 
AT HOME ONCE IN A WHILE? 

0. No response , « - 

^ 1. ;Yes ' ' 

2. No 

9. Don't know 



THERE ARE A NUMBER OF^THINGS AND PEOPLE. THAT MIGHT BE BLAMED WHEN CHILDREN 
DO NOT WORK HARD OR DO NOT DO WELL IN SCHOOL. WHICH OF THESE, PARENTS 
CHILDREN, THE WAY THE SCHOOL IS RUN, TEACHERS, BAD EXAMPLES FROM OTHER ' CHILDREN 
OR OTHER FACTORS, WOULD YOU SAY IS MOST TO BLAME FOR CHILDREN NOT DOING WELL ' 
IN SCHOOL? WHO. OR WHAT DO YOU THINK IS MOST TO BLAME? AND NEXT? \ 
(Record 1 for most, 2 for next, in appropriate space.) 

Irf Parents 

2. Children 

3"^ Way school is run 

4. Teachers 

5. Bad examples 



^6. Other (Specify) 



1 . All eqiially to blame (probe for most) 
_9. Don't know 
0. Ho response 



113a. DO YOU THINK THAT ANYONE WHO CAN DO THE WORK CAN GO TO COLLEGE IF HE WANTS TO? 



1. No 



2. Yes 



9« Don't know 



_0. No response 




DO YOU THINK THAT IF YOUR CHILD WENT TO COLLEGE AND GRADUATED, HE WOULD GET AS 
GOOD A JOB OR INCOME AS THE OTHER GRADUATES? 



1* No 



llAb. WHY DO YOU SAY THAT? 



—2— Yes 

9. Don't know 
0. No response 
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115a. IF YOU DISAGREE WITH THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, DO YOU FEEL THAT YOU CAN DO ANYTHING 
ABOUT IT? MOST OF THE TIME SOME OF JHE TIME, NOT AT ALL? 



1. Not at all 



115b. WHY DO YOU- FEEL YOU CANNOT »0 ANYTHING? ' 



2. Some of the time, 

3. Most of the time 
9. Don' t know 

0. No response 



116. 



DO YOU FEEL THAT MOST CHILDREN HAVE TO BE MADE TO LEARN? 

0. No response 

1. Yes 

2. No ' . 

. 3. In some things (Specify) . 

9r Don't know 

DOES YOUR CHILD'S ;,SCHOOL . PROVIDE ANY SERVICES BESIDBS EDUCATION FOR THE CHILDREN? 
FOR EXAMPLE, DO THEY PROVIDE: 

«■/ 

117a. MEDICAL SERVICES: 



1. Yes 



117b. WHAT ARE THEY? 



2. No 

9. Don't know 
0. No response 



118a. EDUCATION FOR ADULTS? 



1. Yes 



2. No 

9. Don' t know 
0. No response 



118b. WHAT KIND OF ADULT EDUCATIONAL SERVICES DO 
THEY HAVE? 



119i^^l_HA^E--Y0U--HAJ}-A-CHANCE"'T0 TAKE PART IN ANY OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS? 



ERLC 



1. Yds 


119b. WHICH ONES? 






2. No 






9. Don' t know 




0. No respcftise 


■ 
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Part IV: Community . 
NOW I'M GOING jro_ASK-A^ §OME PROBLEMS THAT COME UP IN EVERYDAY LIFE. 

^^^''rarLrY^r'" ""^^ ""''^ ANYONE ABOUT EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 



1.- Yas 



120b. WHO? WHAT ORGANIZATION? . 



2. No 

9. Don't know 
0, No response 



120c. wAs THE PROBLEM TAKEN CARE OF? ' 

_ Other (Specify) 



0. No response 

1. Yes . 

9. Don't know 



12ia. HAVE YQU HAD TO CONTACT -ANYONE- ABOUT LEGAL PROBLEMS IN THE LAST YEAR? 



1. Yes 



X21b. WHO? WHAT ORGANIZATION? 



2. No^ 

9. Don't know 
0. No response 



121c. WAS THE PROBLEM TAKEN CARE OF? 
0. No response 

Yes Other (Specify) 

2. No 

9. Don't know ' 



ra^JsT JJSr^^ '^''^ ^"""^ '""^ PROBLEMS OR FOR -HELP FINDING A JOB . IN 



1. Yes 



122b. WHO? WHAT ORGANIZATION? 



2. No 

9. Don't know 
0. No response 



122c. WAS THE PROBLEM TAKEN CARE OF? 



0. No response 

1. Yes 

2. No 

9. Don't know 



Other (Specify) 



123, 



THINKING ABOUT (CHILD'S NAME ). DOES HE/SHE HAVE ANY SPECIAL PROBLEMS THAT 
WORRY YOU? 



1. Yes (Specify) 

2. No 

0. No response 
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124a. HAS (CHILD'S mUE ) BEEN TO THE DOCTOR IN THE PAST THREE YEARS? 



126. 



1. Yes 



12Ab. HOW MANY, TIMES? 



2. No 

0. No response 



125a. HAS. HE/SHE HAD ANY' SERIOUS ILLNESSES OR ACCIDENTS IN THE LAST THREE YEARS?. 



IF ( CHILD'S NAME ) ^ "were TO BECOME ILL, WHAT WOULD YOU , DO OR WHERE WOULD YOU 
TAKE HIM (need specific name of doctor, clinic, hospital or relationship of 
person mentioned)? 



'4 

.1. Yes 


125b, WHAT WERE THESE? 




2. No 






0. No response 







127a, ARE. (CHILD'S NAME) TEETH OK?. 



1. No 



i 12 7b . WHAT IS THE MATTER? 



2 . Yes 

9. Don't know 
0. No response 



a28a- has' ( CHILD* S NAME ) BEEN^TO SEE THE DENTIST . THIS YEAR? 



•1. 


Yes 


128b. HOW ABOUT LAST YEAR? 


2. 


No (but has 
appointment) 


!• Yep . 
2, No 

9. Don't know 


3. 

'A. 


No (but will) 
No 


0. No response ^ 


9. 


Don ' t know 




Q. 

» - 


No response 
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129a. DOES ANY OTHER MEMBER OF THE HOUSEHOLD HAVE A SERIOUS ILLNESS, IMPAIRMENT"' OR 
CHRONIC CONDITION (e.g., Diabetes, T.B., etc.)? 



1. Yes 



129b. WHt)? 



2. No 



_0. Noj.response 



129 c. WHAT? 



129d. IS IT BEING TREATED? 



I M GOING TO READ A LIST OF THINGS THAT MAY BE AVAILABLE TO CHILDREN IN A PARTICULAR 
AREA. LISTEN TO EACH AND TELL ME IF IT IS AVAILABLE TO YOUR CHILD(REN) IN YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD, IN THE GENERAL AREA BUT NOT IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD, OR NOT AVAILABLE AT 
ALL. (For Lee County consider up to 10 miles In the general area.) 

In Neigh- In General Not Don't 
/ ^ borhood Area Available . Kno«7 



139. NURSERY SCHOOL OR DAY-CARE CEOTER 

131. CLINIC 

132. HOSPITAL 

133. SUMMER DAY-CAMP 

134. - AFTER HOUR"; SCHOOL- LED PROGRAMS 

135. TEEN CENTER 

. 136. PUBLIC LIBRARY 

137. PUBLIC PLAYGROUND (WITH EQUIPMEHn: 
AND SPACE FOR, CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 

-138. PUBLIC PARK FOR ADULTS AND 
CHILDREN 

139. ART GALLERY 

140. MUSEUM (SCIENCE, HISTORY, ART 
OR OTHER 

*141. LIVE THEATER (WHERE PLAYS, 
PUPPET SHOWS, ARE GIVEN) 

*142. AUDITORIUM WHERE MUSIC OR 
SPEECHES CAN BE HEARD 

143. ZOO 



[ ] 



■ *Doe8 not include school. 
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144a. HAVE YOU EVER VOTED IN A NATIONAL ELECTION? 



1. Yes 



f 

2. No (Ask 

144c) 

0. No response 



144b.- DID YOU VOTE IN THE 1972 ELECTION (THE ONE BETWEEN 
McGOVERN AND NIXON)? ' 

0. Ko response 

1. Yes " 



2. No 



144c. ^ WAS THERE' ANY PARTICULAR 

^ REASON jmY YOU DIDN'T VOTE? 

,0. No response 

^ 2. No 

_J 1. Yes (Ask: WHAT?) 



144d. DID YOU VOTE THIS PAST NOVEMBER? (^o nojt ask in 
^ „ ' Lee County or 
No response ^ Portland.). 

1. Yes 



2. No 



144e. WAS THERE ANY PARTICULAR 

' REASON WHY YOU DIDN'T VOTE? 

0. No response 

2. No • 

; 1. Yes (Ask: WHAT?) 



145a. ARE THERE THINGS THAT YOU WOULD GET TOGETHER WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS TO CHANGE HERE 
IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD OR IN THE SCHOOLS? 



EKLC 



1. Yes 



145b. WHAT ARE SOME OF. THESE THINGS? 



2. No 

0. !;o response 

9. Don't know; 
can't say 



145c. IF A GROUP CAME TOGETHER, DO YOU THINK^ THE GROUP 

CERTAINLY COULD, PROBABLY COULD/ PROBABLY COULD NOT, 
OR CERTAINLY COULD NOT GET THE CHANGES MADE? 

1. Certainly could 

' 2. Probably could 

3. Probably could not 

^ 4. Certainly could not 

9. Don't know 

0. No response 
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146a: IN THE PAST, WAS THERE ANYTHING AROUND HERE WHICH YOU WANTED CHANGED OR**"^ 
V IMPROVED? 



1 

1. 


Yes 


146b. 


WHAT WAS IT? ^ ' 1 


2. 


No 


I 








9. 


Don't know 






0. 


No response 


cl46c. 


DID THE ChXnGE OR IMPROVEMENT OCCUR? 




O.oNo response \ 












Yes " 








2. No 








9, Don't know 



147a. 



IS ANYONE" OR ANY GROUP IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD HAVING ANY 'sUCCESS^iNGETTING 
THINGS- DONE THAT WOULD MAKE THIS A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE? 



1. Yec 



2. No 

9.. Don't know 
0. , No response 



147b. I GUESS YOU HAVE SOMfe PERSON OR 

ORGANIZATION IK MIND. WOULD YOU MIND 
' TELLING ME WHO IT IS? > person 
mentioned, probe for Jol :.itle.) 



i48a. 



IF YOU HAD A FRIEND WHO LIVED IN ANOTHER CITY,' AND HE ASKED YOU FOR YOUR ADVICE 
WOULD' YOU RECOMMEND THAT HE MOVE TO THIS NEIGHBORHOOD? 





1. 


Yes 


■ 14.8b. WHY? 




2. 


No 




f 


9. 


Don' t know 














0. 


-^o response 





149a. HOW SAFE IS IT FOR (CHILD'S NAME) TO PLAY OUTSIDE OF THE ^HOUSE? 



1. Not safe 



149b. My not? 



2. Safe enough 

3. Very safe 
9. Don't know 
0. No response 



"7^ 
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Part.V: Personal 



NOW/I'D LIKE TO ASK A FEW QUESTIONS ABOUT YOU. ^ 

DO YOU NOW BELONG TO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING KINDS OF GROUPS? 

(INTERVIEWER: Read each type of group and record whether or not ^j' 
respondent belongs^ For each type of group respondent belongs to 
asjc:) ^ 

A, WHAt ARE THE Nx\.IES OF THF GROUPS TO WHICH YOU BELONG? 

B. HOW OFTEii DO YOU USUALLY GO TO MEETINGS OF THIS GROUP? 




C. 
D, 



DO YOU HOLD ANY OFFICE IN THIS GROUP OR DO ANYTHING SPECIAL FOR IT? 



(If "yes" to "G"): - WHAT JOB DO. YOU DO? , 

'belong 



- Yes 



No 



150. RELIGIOUSV GROUPS OR CHURCH 

ORGANIZATIONS SUCH AS CHOIR, 
LADIES AUXILIARY? , (Does not 
include church services r) [ ] ^ [ ] 

151... CLUBS OR SOCIAL GROUPS SUCH AS 
WOMEN'S CLUBS, CARD C]uU;^S OR 
BOWLING CLUBJS?^ ' [ ] [ 1 

152. "^NEIGHBORHOOD ACTION ASSOCIATED 
GROUPS SUCH AS COMMUNITY ACTION " 

' PROGRAMS , BLOCK. GROUPS, PARENTS'. 

COUNCILS? . * ' ] . [ ] 

153. GROUPS WHICH ARE MAINLY CONNECTED 
WITH CHILDRElj'S EDUCATION SUCH AS 

PTA, FOLLOW THROUGH ?/' * • , T ] ,[ ] 

if 

154. POLITICAL ACTION. GROUPS SUCH AS 

A POLITICAL PARTY OR CORE , NAACP, 
' SCLS , OR CITIZENS COMMITTEES ? [ ] [ ' ] 



Ar ■ 

Names of ^Groups 



155. OTHER GR^)UPS SUCH AS JOB- 
AFFILIATED GROUPS, UNIONS 
STUDY GROUPS, ETC.? 



[ ] [ ] 



(If respondeat belongs to more than one group, ask:) 

156a- WHICH GROUP THAT YOU BELONG TO JS MOST IMPORTANT TO YOU? 



. 156b /-WHY? 



ERJC 
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I 
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Fr ^quiMncy ot Attend a nce 



C. 

Office Holder 
Yea No 



D. 

Name of Job 



r RT-t-TTrrrt-r-f r 
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157. DO YOU GO TO CHURCH OR ANOTHER RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION? 



1. Yes 



2. No 

0. No response 



157a. WHAT DENOMINATION? _ 
157b. - HOW OFTEN DO YOU GO? 



0. No response 

1. More than once a week 

2. Once a we^V. 

3. Once everv cwo weeks 
A. Once a moiich 

5. Less than once a month 
9. .Don't know 



157c. DO YOU EVER TAKE (CHILD'S NAME) WITH YOU? 



1. 


Yes 


157d. 


ABOUT HOW OFTEN? 


2. 


No 




0. No response 

1. hMore than once 


"o. 


No 

response 




a week 

2. Once a week 

3. Once every 

two weeks 








4. Once a month 

5. Less than once 

a month 
9. Don't know 



158. 



ALL THINGS CONSIDERED, ABOUT HOW SATISFIED OR DISSATISFIED ARE YOU WITH THE 
EDUCATION YOU RECEIVED IN SCHOOL? WOULD YOU SAY YOU ARE VERY SATISFIED, 
SOMEWHAT SATISFIED, SOMEWHAT DISSATISFIED, OR VERY DISSATISFIED? 



0. No response c 
~\. Very satisfied 
J.. Somewhat satisfied 
__3. Somewhat dissatisfied 

4. Very dissatisfied 
"^9 . Don ' t know 



159. 



WHAT WAS THE LAST GRADE IN SCHOOL THAT YOU COMPLETED?^ 

0. No response • 

9 , Don't know 




160a. HAVE YOU GONE TO ANY, OTHER SCHOOL? 



1. Yes 



160b. WHAT TYPE OF SCHOOL? 



2. No 



_0 . No response 



r 



160c. HOW LONG DID YOU GO THERE? 



160d. ARE YOU IN SCHOOL AT THE PRESENT TIME? 

p. No response 

- 1 . Yes 
2. No 



161a. DO YOU NOW HAVE A PAID JOB? 



1. 


Yes 


161b. 


WHEN DID .you START WORKING THERE? 
(Probe for. specific mpnth and year.) 




2. 


No 


161c. 


ARE YOU PRESENTLY LOOKING FOR WORK? 




0. 


No response 




0. No response 










1. Yes 










2. No 










(Skip to Question 162b.) 





HERE IS A PICTURE OF A LADDER. THE BOTTOM STEP. NUMBER 1. REPRESENTS THE WORST JOB 
^ AND THE TOP STEP, NUMBER 10, REPRESENTS THE BEST JOB. (Poi'nt to ste^s riado^'.) 
(Ask of those who have jobs.) 

162a. PLFASE TELL ME AT WHAT STEP ON THE LADDER YOU WOULD PUT YOUR PRESENT JOB. 
(Skip to Question 163.) 



Number indicated 



WHY? 



(Ask of those who DO NOT have jobs.) 

SIes^ioS%f) ^^"^^ "^^"^ PROBABLY BE ON THE LADDER? (Skip to 

Number indicated ^^Y? 
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163. ARE YOU EMPLOYED. FULL-TIME, WHICH IS 35 HOURS PER WEEK OR MORE, OR PART-TIME, 
"WHICH IS LESS THAN .35 HOURS PER WEEK? ^ 

0. No response , * . 

1. Full-time \ 

2. Part-time (Specify ) , 

164. WHAT KIND OF WORK DO YOU DO?' (If not specific, probe: PLEASE BE AS SPECIFIC 
AS POSSIBLE—FOR EXAMPLE, CAR WASHER, COOK, ELEVATQR MANAGER, CARPENTER, 
PUNCH PRESS OPERATOR, ACCOUNTANT, SHARECROPPER, MIGRANT WORKER, OFFICE MANAGER, 
TYPIST, SALES CLERK, TEACHER AIDE. ) 



165. WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS IS THAT JOB IN? (If not specific, probe: PLEASE BE AS^ 
SPECIFIC AS POSSIBLE— FOR EXAMPLE , HOME CONSTRUCTION, AUTOMDBILE FACTORY, '"'^ 
GAS STATION j PRIVATE HOME, HOSPITAL, LIFE INSURANCE C0MPA?3Y, COTTON FARM, 
FRUIT ORCHARD, TELEPHONE COMPANY, U.S. GOVERNMENT, DEPARTMENT STORE. THE 
NAME OF THE COMPANY IS NOT SUFFICIENT.) 



166. (If obvious , DO NOT ask.)- ARE YOU 

1. SELF-EJ1PL0YED 

. 2. SALARIED? 



0. NO response 



167. WHERE IS IT? (Read response categories 1-4 before- recording a response.) 
1. IN 'YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD? 

2. .IN ANOTHER PART OF THIS CITY/ COMMUNITY (e . g . , Auburn, Opelika, Smith 

Station)? „ _ 

3. OUTSIDE OF THIS CITY/COMMUNITYXSUBURBAN OR COUNTRY).? 



■"4. OUTSIDE OF THIS CITY/ COMMUNITY (ANOTHER TOWN OR COMMUNITY)? 
0. No response 



^168. WHO TAKES CARE OF ( CHILD'S NAME ) WHEN YOU ARE WORKING? (Check all that apply.) 
0. No response ' 

1. Adult member of "household (Specify) 

2, Non-adult sibling (s) - « 

3. Other members of household (Specify) 

^ .4. Other relative — not in household 

5. Unrelated person — not in household 

6. School 

7. Child care center 

8. Other (Specify) ^ 
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^* ?^Se^yL^ any other jobs or promotions on your present job in the last 

p. No response * 

1. No --i 



2/ Yes 



1. Specific Job 
Business 



Dates: from 



2. Specific Job_ 
Business 



Dates : from 



3. Specific JoIt_ 
Business 



Dates i from 



169h. WHAT WERE THESE? (If more than 3, record on 
separate page, ) ^ 



9. Don't know;' can't remember 
_p. No response 



Full-time 



Part-time 



_Self -Employed 
to 



Salaried 



_No Res p. 

No resp, 



Full-time 



_Self- Employed 
to 



_Part-tim e^X N o resp._ 
^Salaried No resp, 



Full-time 



Part-time 



_S.e 1 f - Enip 1 oy e d 
to 



Salaried 



_No resp. 
No resp. 



169c, IS YOUR PRESENT JOB BETTER, THE SAME, OR WORSE THAN THE ONE YOU .HAD BEFORE? 
' ^1. Better 169d, WHY? 



2, Worse 



3, The same 



_0, No response 
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/ • ' * 

170a. (Ask of thoae who do not have jobs now) HAVE YOU HAD ANY JOBS IN THE PAST 
THREE YEARS? 

0. No- response 

^1. No • 







MOh liHAT-WERE THESE? 








Q T^rtn ' t" IrnrMJ • nan ' t" 








0. No response 




1. 


specific Job 


Full-time Part-time 


No resp. 




Business 


ptrJ-L IjiIUP I t »jf *^ t ' dx ^ u 


No resD. 




DAf es : from 


to 




2. 


Specific Job 


Full-time « Part-time 


No reap. 




Business 


Self- Employed Salaried 


No resp. 




Dates: from 


to 




3. 


Speciflic Job 


Fxill-time Part-time 


No resp. 




Business Job 


Self- Employed Salaried 


No resp. 


1 


Dates ; f rem 


to * 




If 


more then three jobe 


listed, record belov: 


• 
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171. ARE YOU MARRIED NOW? (This interview is intended for a femle respondent. If 
^ ^ by ^chance, the respondent is male, make appropriate sub- 

p. No response stitutions throughout the rest of the interview-..husband/ 

wife; widowed/widower, he/she, etc..) 



1 . Yes 



ARE YOU (Check one.) 



_a. MARRIED, BUT HUSBAND/WIFE TEMPORARILY 
ABSENT? (Skip to Question 172 .) 



_b. MARRIED AND LIVING WITH HUSBAND/ 
WIFE? (Skip to Question 172.) 

_c. SEPARATED? (Skip to Question 172.) 



2. No 



ARE YOU (Check one.) 



_a, SINGLE, NEVER MARRIED? (Skip to 
Question 183.) 



_b. WIDOWED? 
c. DIVORCED? 



_d. Separated? 



172. WHAT WAS THE LAST GR^E IN SCHOOL THAT YOUR HUSBAND COMPLETED? 

Don't know 

173a. HAS HE GONE (OR DID HE GO) TO ANY OTHER SCHOOL? 



Yes 



173b. WHAT TYPE OF SCHOOL? 



_2 . No 

_9 . Don ' t know 
_0 . No response 



173c. HOW LONG DID HE GO THERE? 



(Do not ask if widowed — skip to Ques tion 182 . ) 
173d. IS HE IN SCHOOL AT THE PRESENT TIME? 

p. No response 

^1. Yes ■ 

2. No 

9 . Don ' t know 
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(Do not ask if widowed— skip to Question 182.) 

174a. .DOfeS YOUR HUSBAND (OR EX-HUSBAND) NOW HAVE A PAID JOB? 
0 . No response 



1. Yes 



174b . WHEN DID HE START WORKING THERE?^ 



175a. AT WHAT STEP ON THE LADDER WE LOOKED AT BEFORE 
(show ladder) WOULD YOU PUT YOUR HUSBAND'S JOB? 

Number indicated . 



WHY?. (Skip to Question 176.) 



1. No 

9 . Don ' t know 



175b* IF YOUR HUSBAND (OR EX-HUSBAND) WERE TO FIND A 
JOB, WHERE ON TOE LADDER •\ft)ULD iT PROBABLY BE 
PLACED? 



Number indicated^ 
WHY? 



174c. IS HE PRESENTLY LOOKING FOR WORK? 

0 . No response ' 

^1. Yes 

2. No 



9. Don't know 



(Skip to Question 182 .) 



176. IS YOUR HUSBAND (OR EX-UUSBAND) EMPLOYED FULL-TIME, WHICH IS 35 HOURS PER 
WEEK OR MORE, OR PART-TIhtE, WHICH IS LESS THAN 33 HOURS PER WEEK? 

0 . No response 

1. Full-time 

1. Part-time (Specify) 

9, Don't know 
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177. WHASf KIND OF WORK DOES HE DO? (If not specific, probe: PLEASE BE AS 
SPECIFIC AS POSSIBLE— FOR EXAMPLE, CAR WASHER, COOK, ELEVATOR MANAGER, 
CARPENTER, PUNCH PRESS OPERATOR, ACCOUNTANT', SHARECROPPER, MIGRANT WORKER, 
OFFICE MANAGER, TYPIST, SALES CLERK, TEACHER AIDE.) 



178. . WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS IS THAT JOB IN? (If not specific, probe: PLEASE BE 
AS SPECIFIC AS POSSIBLE— FOR EXAMPLE, HOME CONSTRUCTION, AUTOMOBILE FACTORY 
GAS STATION, PRIVATE HOME, HOSPITAL, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, COTTON FARM, 
FRUIT ORCHARDS, TELEPHONE COMPANY, U. S. GOVERNMENT, DEPARTMENT STORE, 
THE NAME OF THE COMPANY IS NOT SUFFICIENT.) 

V 



179. (If obvious do not ask.) IS HE (read responses 1-2) 
1. SELF-EMPLOYED? 



2. SALARIED? 



9. Don't know 



0. No response 

180. WHERE IS HIS JOB LOCATED? (Read Responses 1-A) 
1. IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD? 

_2. IN ANOTHER PART OF THIS CITY/ COMMUNITY (e. g, , Auburn, Opelika, Smith 

Station)? • . : 

3. OUTSIDE OF THIS CITY/COMMUNITY(SUBURBAN OR COUNTRY)? 

OUTSIDE OF THIS CITY/ COMMUNITY (ANOTHER TOWN OR COMMUNITY)? 

' ^9. Don't know 

No response 
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181a. HAS YOUR HUSBAND HAD ANY OTHER JOBS OR PROMOTIONS ON HIS . PRESENT JOB IN THE 
LAST THREE YEARS? 



0, No response 
II. No 

9. Don't know 



2. Yes^ 181b, WHAT WERE THESE? (If more than 3, record on Separate page.) 

9 Don't know; can't reneniber 



1. Specific Job_ 
Business 



0 No response 
. Full-time , F art-tim e N o reap 



_,Self-Efflployed_ 



Salaried ^No resp. 



Dates; from 



.to 



2, Specific Job_ 
Business 



Full-time 



Part-time 



No reap, 



Self-Employed_ 



_Salaried No resp*_ 



Dates : from 



to 



3. Specific Job 
Business 



Dates : from 



Full-tim e P art-time No resp,_ 

Self-Employed ^Salaried No resp, 

to 



181c. IS HIS PRESENT JOB BETTER, THE SAME, OR WORSE THAN THE ONE HE HAD BEFORE? 



1. Better 

2. Worse 



laid. WHY? 



3. The same 



0. No response 
9. Don't know 
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182a. 



183. 



(I^usband Is not working now ask:) HAS HE HAD ANY JOBS IN THE PAST THREE 
0 . No response ^ 



1. No 
9. Don't know 



2. Yes ' 182b. WHAT WERE THESE? (If more than 3, record on separate page,) 

9. Don't know 



1/ Specific Job_ 
Business 



Full-time 



0 . No response 

Part-time 



Dates : rom 



_Self-Employed_ 
to 



Salaried 



_No resp , 
No res p , 



I 2. Specific Job 
Biasiness 



Full-time 



Part-time 



_No resp, 



Dates : from 



_S elf -Employed 
to 



Salaried 



No resp. . 



3. Specific Job_ 
Business 



Full-time 



JPart-time^^ No resp. 



Dates: from 



_S el f - Emp loy e d_ 

to ^ 



Salaried 



_No resp. 



(If obvious, do not ask.) DOES MOST OF YOUR MONEY COME FROM (Read responses 1-2) 

1. SALARY? ' . 

2. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE? ' ' 

3. OTHER (Specify if noted, but DO NOT probe.) - ' " 

0. No response 
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184. NOW ABOUT THE PEOPL^ IN THIS HOUSEHOLD. FIRST, I'D LIKE YOU TO TELL ME 

BEGINNING WITH THE OLDEST AND GOING DOWN TO THE YOUNGEST, THE FIRST NAMES 
OF EVERYONE 'IN THIS HOUSEHOLD, INCLUDING YOURSELF, ( CHILD'S NAME ), AND v , 
•PEOPLE WHO USUALLY LIVE HERE BUT MAY BE AWAY— IN SERVICE, SCHOOL, TRAVELING i 
OR SOMETHING. (Record all answers below.) For e^ich person- listed, ask: 

a. WHAT KIN IS TO ( CHILD'S NAME )? . ' ^ 

b, WHAT IS HIS/HER SEX? (Check M for male, F for female,) 

r ■ - • ' 

c- WHAT IS HIS/HER AGE AS OF HIS/HER LAST BIRTHDAY? 

d, (If 3 or older ask): IS ] IN SCHOOL NOW? CIncludes Nursery . 

School, Day Care, and Head Start. Record grade level when app^bpriatey ) , 





(If over 14 , ask) 


DOES 




HAVE A FULL-TIME OR PART-TIME 






PAID JOB? 










f. 


(If "No" to "d" and 


"e", 


ask) : 


7 

WHAT IS DOING NOW? 






/'Fnr all rh-ndren 12 vears and vouneer. ask): HAS 

EVER ATTENDED ANY PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAM? (If "Yes" ask): WHICH ONE? 




n • 


IS HE/SHE LIVING AT 


HOME 


NOW? 


(If "No" ask): WHERE IS HE/SHE?, 




NAME 


a,* b. c. 

\ 

0 KIN - SEX AGE 


d,. e. f. g. hu 

PRE-SCHOOL AWAY 
SCHOOL- WORK OTHER (Specify-) (Specify,) . 




... 


M 
F 






YES 
NO 






M 
F 






YES 
NO 






M 
F 






YES . ^ . 
NO 






M 
F 






YES 

NO , ^ 






M 
F 






YES 
NO 






M • 
F 






YES ■ 
NO 






o M 
F 






YES 
NO 






M 
F 






YES 
NO 






M 
F. 






.YES 
NO 






M 
F 






\YES , - 
NO 






M 
F 






YES 
NO 






M ' 
F 






YES 
NO 






M 
F 






YES 
NO 






M 






YES 





F NO 
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e 

^ child (ren) older than 3, and in preschool/Head Start, ask:) 
WHY no- YOU WANT '(YOUNGER CHILD '^S NAME) TO GO TO HEAD START/PRESCHOOL? 



IN YOUR FAMILY, WHO WOULD HAVE THE MOST TO SAY ABOUT THE FOLLOWING THINGS 



186. 


WHAT KIND OF A CAR TO bIjY 


Father 


.Mother ' 


Other (Specify) 










187. 


GETTING ANOTHER T.V. SET - 








188. 


LETTING (CHILD'S NAME) . SPfeND 
THE NIGHT WITH HIS BEST FRIEND 








189. 


MOVING TO A NEW HOUSE OR APARTMENT 




o 




190. 


WHERE TO GO ON. A TRIP 




s 




191. 

0 


HOW LATE (CHILD'S NAME) CAN PLAY ' 
OUTSIDE • - 









192. A,BOUT HOW MANY TIMES HAVE YOU JjlOVED IN THE LAST '3 YEARS? 



193. ABOUT HOW MANY YEARS HAVE YOU LIVED JN THIS HOUSE/APARTtSnT? 
■ 0 . No response ' ■ . " , 



_1. // years ' (Specify) 

_2. All my life — - (Skip to Question 19ff.) 



194, 



HOW IX)NG HAVE YOU LI.VED IN THIS NEIGHBORHOOir 

p. No response 

1.1. // years (Specify)^ 



_2. All my life (Skip to Question 197a. ) 



195, 



HOW LONG HAVE YOU LIVED IN THIS TOWN? 

p. No response 

^1. // years (Specify) 



_2. All my life — - (Skip to Question 197a.) 



196. 



BEFORE YOU MOVED TO THIS TOWN, WHERE DID YOU LIVE? 



ERIC 



City 



State 

245 



Country 



I 



. •■- . -'<'>-■ - ... 

197a. ARE YOU NOW LIVING IN A DIFFERENT HOUSE OR APARTMENT THAN YOU WERE THIS TIME 
A YEAR AGO? * 



1. "^Yes 



2. No 

0.' No response 



198. DO YOU WANT TO MOVE? 



_0 . No response 
1. Yes 



No 



9. Don't know 



199 a. DO YOU EXPECT TO MOVE?, 



197b. IS' THIS A BETTER, OR WORSE PLAC? TO.LIVE 
,THAN YOUR PLACE A YEAR AGO, OR .*BOUT THE 
SAME? , ' 

0. No response * ' ^ ■ 

1. Better 

2. Worse 

^3.. About the saioe 

_9. Don't know 



1. Yes 



2. No 

9 . Don '-t . know 
0 . ' No response 



l99b. WHEN? 



199c. WHERE?_ 



200. WHE;N YOU THINK OF "HOME," WHAT PLACE DO YOU THINK' OF? 



201a. DO YOU RENT OR OWN THE PLACE ^ERE YOU NOW LIVE? 



1. Rent 



2. Own 

0. No response 



201b. DO YOU RENT FROM PUBLIC HOUSING OR A PRIVATE 
LANDLORD?- (If obvious, d£ not ask.) 

0. No ^response ^> 

jl. Public housing 

^2.. Private landlord (or 

corporation) 



202. 



HOW MANY ROOMS ARE THERE IN THE HOUSE WftERE YOU NOW LIVE? (NOT COUNTING 'THE 
BATHROOM, UTILITY ROOMS, OR OTHER ROOMS UNSIITIABLE FOR SLEEPING OR GENERAL, 
LIVING PURPOSES.) . a 



J3. No response 



Number 
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(Ami. only If Intorvlew conducted elsewhere than home) iS YOUR HOUSE k 
(R««d reaponaes 1-7). 

JUST ONE FAMILY, DETACHED FROM THE OTHER MOUSES AROUND IT' 

WPLEX OR ROW HOUSE, WITH ONE UNIT FOR EACH FAMILY? 

1- A SINGLE HOUSF CONVERTED ID APARTMENTS? 

A GARDEN APARIXENT? 

A HIGH-RISE APARTMENT? 

6. A TRAILER? 

APARTMENT IN PARTLY BUSINESS BUILDING? > 

.8. SOMETHING ELSE? (PLEASE TF^L WHAT) 



0. No response 

iOUm. IX) YOU HAVE A TUB? 



1. Yes 



2. No 



204b. CAN YOU USE THE YARD FOR THE CHILDREN TO 
PLAY IN? 



_1. Yes 

_2. No. 204c. WHY NOT? 



_0 . No response 



OOtS ( CHILD'S NAME ) HAVE HIS/HER OWN: 

205. ROOH? ' 

206. BLD? 

20?. DRES:VFR, CLOTHES CHEST OR SECTION/DRAWERtS) FOR HIS/HER CLOTHES 
ONLV: 

f 

y 

:OHy--tWSEJ (OR SECTION OF CLOSET SET ASIDE FOR HIM/HER)? 

^9. T(YS7 

/ 

j^:iO. TOY BOX (OR OIHER PUCE TO KEEP OWN THINGS)? 

-->:i. P!T' 

(INTERVIEWER: If child shares pet but is responsible 
for care, check "Yes.") 



Yes No 
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?12. DOES ANYONE USUALLY SLEEP IN THF 



iM WITH (CHILD'S NAME)? 



1, Ygs 



212a, U 



'!;UALLY SLEEPS IN THE ROOM WITH 
.D'S NAME)? (Check all that apply,) 



2, No'- 



0, No response 



No response t 
. . Like-sexed child(ren) 
In Child(ren) of the 

opposite sex 
3, Parents or caretakers 



WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING THINGS DO YOU HAVE? (For each item respondent has, ask: 
HOW MANY?) 



No 



213, AUTOMOBILE 

214. TELEVISION 
2J[5. RADIO ; 

216, HI-FI, STEREO, ESCORT PLAYER 

21'', TELEPHONE 

218. ENCYCLOPEDIA 

219. DICTIONARY 

220. VACUUM CLEANER 



Yes 



Number 



221. WHERE WERE YOU BORN?_ 
0, No response 



(Town) 



(State) (Country, if not USAJ 

9 . Don ' t know 



222, WHEN WERE YOU BORN? 



_0. No response 



Month / Day / Year 

9 • Don't know 



223. WAS YOT^R. CHILDHOOD OR ADOLESCENCE /TEENS SPENl', FOR THE MOST PART,. IN URBAN OR / 
RUR^ 5GR0UNDS? / 



_^1 . Urb an 
2, Rural 



/ 



0. No response 



/ 



C0|JLD YOU TELL ME WHERE YOUR PAREOTS WERE BORN? 

1. 

224. Mother 



(Town) (State) (Country, if not USA) 

_0. No response . g. pon't know 



225, Father 



(Town)., (State) (Country, if not USA) 

_0. No response j. Don't know 



(If respondent is married, separated, divorced, or widowed, ask Questions 726-230 
otherwise skip to Question 231.) - . * 

226. WHERE WAS YOUR HUSBAND BORN? ' 



(Town) (State) (Country, in not USi. 

0. No response ^9, Don't know 



227. WHEN WAS YOUR HUSBAND BpRN?_ , 

Month 7 Day 7 Year 



-10- No response 9 , Don't 



ow 



228. WAS HIS CHILDHOOD OR ADOLESCENCE/TEENS SPENT, FOR THE MOST PART IN .URBAN OR 



RURAL BACKGROUNDS? 
_1 . Urb an 
^2. Rural 
JO. No response 



COULD YOU TELL ME WHERE YOUR HUSBAND'S .PARENTS WERE BORN? 

229. Mother . 

. (Town) , (State) (Country, if not USA) 

: 0* No response 9. Don't know 



23a Father 



(Town) (State) (Country, if not USA) 

J). No response 9. Don't know 
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^231. HOW MANY HOURS A DAY DOES ( CHILD'S NAME )-WATCH TELEVISION ON WEEK DAYS AND 
DURING THE WEEKEND? (Circle one for each. , a for weekdays and b for weekend,) 



a. 0 

b. 6 



1/2 
1/2 



1 
i 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



6 
6 



8 
8 



232, DOES HE/SH^ '^\^R WATCH CHANNEL (10 in Portland, 7 in Lee County, 52 in Trenton)? 



1. Yes 



232a. HOW OFTEN? 



_2. No 

y . -Don 't K.now 
J3. No response 



0. 

J. 

9 



No response 
Every day 
3-4 days a week 
1-2 days a' week 
Twice a month 
Once a month 
Less often - 
Don ' t know 



232b. WHAT PROGRAMS DOES HE/SJIE WATCH? 



233. DO YOU READ ANY NEWSPAPERS? 



1. Yes 



2. No 



0. No response 



WHICH ONES? (Full names if known) 

1. HOW OFTEN? 



0 . No response 

1 . Every day 

2. Several days a week 
_3, Sunday only 

4, Less often 



HOW OFTEN? 



_0, Nc response 

_1, Every day 

1. Several days a week 

_3, Sunday only 

4, Less often 
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234a. DO YOU READ ANY MAGAZINES? 



1- Yes 



2. No 

JD, No response 



234b. WHICH ONES? (Full names if known.) 
1- • HOW OFTEN? 



p. No response 

_1. Every week 

2. Every 2 weeks 

3. Once a month 

4. Less oSten 



HOW OFTEN? 



_0. No response 

_1. Every week 

_2. Every 2 weeks 

_3. Once .a month 

4. Less often 



HOW OFTEN' 



J). No response 

_1 . Every week 

__2 . Every 2 weeks 

_3. Once a. month 

4. Le^ss often 



ONE THING IN WHICH WE ARE VERY MUCH INTERESTED IS WHETHER OR NOT YOU GO OUT OF 
YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD FOR FOOD, OR ENTERTAINMENT, OR TO SEE .RELATIVES AND FRIENDS. 

235a. DO YOU HAVE ANY RELATIVES (KINFOLK) WHO LIVE WITHIN 20 MILES OF*HERE? 

JD. No response 

(Skip to Question 248a.) 



1. No 



9. ^ Don't know 



2. Yes 



235b. HOW MANY? 
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If more than 3 in Question 235b, ask: WHO ARE THE 3 YOU VISIT THE MOST? IF YOU 
don't want to give ME THEIR NAMES, WE CAN CALL THEM A, B, AND C. 

If 3 or. less in Question 235b, ask: WHO ARE THEY? IF-YOU DON'T WANT TO GIVE ME 
THEIR NAMES, WE CAN CALL THEM A, B, AND C. . 

Record names below. Ask questions for first relative, then second relative, then 
third relative. 



NOW,. FOR ( FIRST. RELATIVE) THAT YOU VISIT: 

tlecord name or relationship here — ¥ 
236-2 38. DO yOU USUALLY TAKE ( CHILD' S " NAME ) ? 

I 

239-241. HOW FAR FROM YOUR HOME DOES THAT 
RELATIVE LIVE? (Answer in blocks 
o r mi les . ) 

# blocks or 
7/ miles • 

(9|=^Don't know) 
242-244. .WHERE IS IT? (Read list.) 



0 . No response. 

1. IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD? 

2. IN ANOTHER PART OF THIS CITY/ 
AREA 

3. OUTSIDE OF THIS CITY /AREA (IN,. 
SUBURBS OR COUNTRY) ? 

4. OUTSIDE OF THIS CITY/AREA 
(ANOTHER TOWN)? 



245-247. HOW OFTEN DO YOU GO? 



0. No response 

1. More than once a week., 

2. Once a week 

3. Once every two weeks... 

4 . Once a month 

5. Less than once a month, 



1st 
Relative 


2nd 
Relative 


3rd 
Relative 


^ — 

O.No resp. 

l.Yes 
^2. No 


p. No resp. 

l.Yes 

_2 . No 


P«No resp. 

1 . Yes 

2. No 



















. i:. — 
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248a. DO YOU HAVE FRIENDS IN THIS GENERAL AREA THAT YOU VISIT MORE THAN CNCE A 
YEAR? 



_0 . No response 
1. No 



(Skip to Question 261a.) 



-9 . Don't know 



2,. Yes 



248b. HOW MANY? 



If more than 3 in Question 248b, ask: WHO ARE THE 3 YOU VISIT MOST? IF YOU DON'T 
WANT TO GIVE ME THEIR NAMES, WE CAN CALL THEM 'A, B, ANI)*C. 

If 3 or less in Question 248b, ask: WHO ARE THEY? IF YOU DON'T WANT TO GIVE ME ' 
THEIR NAMES, WE^ CAN CALL THEM A, B, AND C. 

Record names ..beiow. /Ask questions for first friend, then second friend then ■ 
third friend. l ' 



NOW,. FQI1.( FIRST FRIEND) THAT YOU VISIT: 

Record names here 
245-251 . DO YOU USUALLY TAKE ( CHILD'S NAME] 

,252-254. HOW FAR FROM YOUR HOME DOES THAT - 
^ FRIEND LIVE? (Answer in blocks or 
••• miles.) 

if blocks o_r 
// miles 
(99=Don't know) 

255-257. .WHERE IS IT? (Read list.) 

0 . No response. 

' 1. IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD? 

2. IN ANOTHER PART OF THIS CITY/ 
AREA... 

3. OUTSIDE OF THIS CITY/AREA (IN' 
SUBURBS OR COUNTRY)? 

4. OUTSIDE OF THIS CITY/AREA 
(ANOTHER TOWN)? 

258-^260. HOW OFTEN DO YOU GO? 

0. No response 

1. More than once a week 

2 . dnce a week 

3. On':;e every two weeks 

4 . Once a month 

5. Less than once a month 



1st 
Friend < 


^ 2nd 
Friend 


3rd ' 
Friend 


? O.No resp. 
1 . Yes 

^2. No' 


p. No resp. 

1. Yes 
^2. No 


^O.No resp. 

_lvYes 
^2.No^ 




















































i 
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261a. ARE THERE ANY PLACES WHERE YOU USUALLY GO OUT FOR ENTERTAINMENT OR 
RELAXATION? 



_1. No response 
~2. No 

9 . Don 't know 



} 



(Skip to question 274.) 



2. Yes 



261b. HOW MANY? 



If more than 3 in Question 26lb, ask: WHAT ARE THE 3 YOU VISIT MOST? 
If 3 or less in Question 261b, -ask: WHAT ARE -THEY? 

If respondent hesitates, say; IF YOU DON"T WANT TO GIVE ME THE NAMES OF THESE. 
PLACES, WE CAN CALL THEM A, B, AND C. ^ 

^Record names below. Ask iLuest ions for first place, then second place, th2n|. 
third place. ^ - j 



NOW, FOR THE ( FIRST PLACE ) THAT YOU VISIT: 

. Record Name of Place here. 

262t264. do YOU USUALLY TAKE (CHILD'S NAME) ? 



265-267. HOW FAR FRJM YOUR HOME IS THIS 
™CE? //blocks or 

. ' ' // miles 

(99=Doa't know) 

268-270. WHERE IS IT? (Read list.) 



0. No response 

1. IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD? ^ 

2. IN ANOTHER PART OF THIS CITY/ 
AREA? 

3. OUTSIDE OF THIS CITY/AREA (IN 
SUBURBS OR COUNTRY)? 

4. OUTSIDE OF THIS CITY/AREA 
(ANOTHER TOWN)? 



271-273. HOW OFTEN DO YOU GO? 



0. No response 

1. More than once a week.... 
2 . Once a week 

3. Once every two weeks 

4. Once a month > 

5. Less than once a month,., 



_ 

1st 
Place 


2n 
Place 


■ — — 

3rd 
Place 


0 , No resp . 

1. Yes V 
__2 . No 


O'iNo resp. 
~"l.Yes 
2. No 


0,No resp. 
^1 .Yes 
^2. No 












































































\ • 
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274, . DO YOU USUALLY SHOP WITHIN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD, OR OUTSIDE OF IT? 

0 . No response 

1. In neighborhood 

^2- Outside neighborhood 



275a. HOW OFTEN DO YOU GO DOWNTOWN OR INTO THE CITY? . 

■ ^ \ 

(Trenton - around State and Broad Streets.) 

( Portland - around S. W. Broadway and S. W. 3rd Street) 

( Lee County - shopping center between Auburn and Opelika— Penny 's , etc,) 



^1. Every day zySb. ' DO YOU USUALLY TAKE (CHILD'S NAME) 

Every week WITH YOU? 

_3. Every two weeks . " 

_^4. Every month p. No response 

5. Every six months ' 1. Yes 

2 . No 



J5 . Seldom or never 
J3 . No response 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION; YOU HAVE BEEN MOST HELPFUL. 



(Interviewer: Check to make sure that you have asked all questions before leaving 
respondent.) 



INTERVIEWER COMMENTS 

2V6. Did you see. respondent discipline a child? 
. 1. Yes (Specify) • 



2. No 



277^. Did respondent ask you for any help or information? 
^1. Yes (Specify) ' 



Section 
II III 



- , 2 .No ^ . " . 

273-282. Rate the person interviewed as to 

cooperativieness : I 

Very cooperative . Appeared friendly 
and relaxed with • interviewer. No 
de'fensiveness . Volunteered informa- 
tion readily. Showed interest in' 
' the study and became involved in the 
interview. ^ [ ] [ ] [ ] 

Cooperative. Appeared friendly and 
- relaxed with the interviewer. 

Answered questions readily, but did 
; not volunteer information beyond that 

requested. May or may not have shown 

interest in the^ study I J I ] 

Slightly uncooperative. Gene rally 
answered questions readily, but may 
have shown some de fens iven ess ; , 

maintained distance from interviewer. ,1 J I J 

• Uncooperative . Tenseness and 

• ' defensiveness in answering questions. 

Expressed reservations about amount 
" of .time spent.' An undercurrent of 
resistance to the interview. Little 
. ' - ""^int^rest in the study. [ ] I ] [ 1 

Very uncooperaitive . Expli cit 
resistance to the interviewer or the 

interview. No in4:erest in the study.;- I ] [ ] [ ] 

•283-28'7, Much of the information obtained may • = ^ 

be, unreliable because person « 

ineervi§we^ seemed.. so concerned with 
" making a "good 'impression" that 

, questions may not ha^^e been answered ' ■ 

truthfully. (Check if applicable.) [J I ] 



[ ] 



i ] 



[ ] 
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288. 



Rate the person interviewed as to jrour difficulty in understanding her speech, 



_1 . Very- difficult . 
_2. Sonewhat difficult 
_3.. 'Not at all difficult 



289. 



Rate, the person interviewed as to her difficulty in understanding speech. • 



_1. Very difficult 
_2. Somewhat difficulir. 
_3. Not at all difficult 



290, 



Rate^the person interviewed as to her difficulty in understanding the interview 
questions, . » 

11. Very difficult 



1. Somewhat difficult 
^3,^ Not at all difficult 



291-294, Was anyone present besides respondent during interview? 

1- inore people present (Fill in below,) 

^2, No bne present 



Person(s) Present 


Number 


, Relationship to Child 


Length of Time Present 


STUDY CHILD (REN) 




XXXXXXXXXXXXX 


c 


OTHER CHILDREN 








OTHER ADULTS 








HUSBAND 


xxxxxx 


/ 





295a, Did anything unusual occur during the interview? 



1, Yes 

2, No 



295b, WHAT? 



For Home Interviewers Only : 



296. Type of' dwelling the dwelling is a: - 

a. Single house, one family (detached or semi-detached) 

b. Duplex or row house, oncd ui>it for each family 

c . Conv.erted single house, converted rowhouse, multi-family 
^d. Apartjfnent privately owned; garden-ty^ie 

e. Apartment ''public housing; garden-^type - housing project) 

f. Apartment ^privately owned; multi--story) 

^g. Apartment (public housing; multi-story - housing project) 

h. Trailer' 

i. Other (Specify) \ ] _^ 



297. Are surrounding houses 



a. like respondent's house 
"b. different from respondent's house How?_ 



29 8. Is the outside of respondent's house: 

_a. new,^in good*- repair 

. b . new, ^in poor repair 
^c. old, .in good repair 



^d. Q,ld, in poor repair 



299. Does respondent's house have a yard? 



_a. Yes 
b. No 



300. Does there seem to be adequate outside play space available? 



_a. Yes 
b. No 



301^ Noise Level 

^a. a lot of noise 

b . Some noise 

c. little or no noise' 



302. Was the noise level distracting?^ 



ji. Yes 
b. No 
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Addltional Comments; 



'^6 
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a APPENDIX B 



Supplementary. Table 




Table B-1 



M*«n« aivd Standard D*viationa of Year 6 Reading, Math, and 
Ravan Scorsftt of Study Children According to 
»ac*, Head Start Attendance, and Sex (within Race) 





Reading 


Hath 




Raven 




M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


•i.'t«i 


>0.18 


9.76 


33.83 


10.23 


20.42 


5.28 


uhlu 


3<).20 


8.59 


40.76 


9.57 


2J.27 


.05 


Hlack 


26.17 


8.58 


29.74 


8.21 


18.91 


4,74 


Mill* H»U# 


31.08 


9.07 


41.76 


9.38 


23.27 


5.03 




17.17 


8.06 


39.91 


9.67 


23.28 


5.08 




~'4.7l 


7.94 


29.03 


7.92 


18.93 


4.61 




28.69 


8.80 


30.60 


8.48 


18.89 


4.90 


H<««d tii«rt» AUrk 




8.65 


29.15 


8.23 


18.49 


4.74 






7.78 


31.55 


7.26 


19.63 


4.46 



2«n 



